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SEA WISDOM. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 


WHEN the wind has died away, 
Sinking with the sinking sun ; 
When the gold baze turns to gray, 
And the purple fades to dun, 
Lap the low waves of the sea 
Through the twilight peace-possessed, 
Sighing, hushed and drowsily: 
“ Rest forever—rest, ah, rest !” 


Fair witch-maidens, long ago, 

Hearkening to the same sea-speech, 
Saw the black ships come and go, 

Longed to lure them to the beach ; 
Wove a song of subtle rhyme, 

Calling all things weariest, 
Of the burden of old time: 

** Rest forever—rest, ah, rest !’’ 
Wisdom doth the hoar sea hold 

In its slowly heaving deep ; 
Knows the rites and runes of old, 

Kuows the path beloved of Sleep 
To the Goal Desirable 

(Boon of all the last and best) ; 
Sings us still the Siren spell: 

* Rest forever—rest, ah, rest !’’ 


Lonbon, ENGLAND. 
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ELISE. 





BY Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


UPON a certain night a soul came down 

From Paradise to fill the house with joy. 

She wore the holy garb of Infancy; 

But in her azure eyes still dwelt the hue 

Of the blue skies tnrough which she flew to earth. 
Her golden hair was litten with the light 

Of the celestiai kingdom, and the glow 

Of life’s young dawn was roseate in her face. 

Her features round and smooth, unseamed with lines 
Of pain and sorrow—did they not declare 

How happy is the land from whence she came ? 
And when she slept, her tiny fingers clasped 
Upon her breast in undisturbed repuse, 

Strange beauty hid beneath her folded lids— 

Lids purple-veined, rose petals over pearls— 

She seemed a lily rocked at eventide 

To fairy slumber on the tranquil lake 

When winds are hushed and in the golden west 
The new moon gleams, sweet harbinger of peace. 


New YORK CITY. 
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DO THOU THY WILL. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Do Thou thy will with me! 
I am convinced that thy mysterious ways 
Lead ever up to goals of peace. I see 
In looking back o’er discontented days 
When I rebelled at paths Thou led’st me in— 
I see how for my good it all has been. 
Do Thou thy will. 


Do Thou thy will. I find 
That when [ wept because some barrier stood 
Between me and my longings, I was blind; 
For Thou hadst placed it there for my own good; 
And when in chosen paths I could not go, 
It was to guard me from some needless wo. 
Do Thou thy will. ; 


Do Thou thy will. I feel 
The calm of realms toward which my feet are led 
Across my fevered, restless spirit steal. 
The blind rebellion of my heart is dead. 
Or in the valley or on the hights above 
The hand that leads me is the band of Love. 
Do Thou thy will. 


New Yors Crry. 





OUR CREDITORS. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Happy is the householder to whom New Year’s Day 
did not. bring a shower of yellow envelops to remind 
him of the people who have the right to thrust their 
hands into his pocket and to take their dues. 

Nothing is so easy nowadays as to begin ‘living by 
bills”; nothing is so hard as to stop. Tradesmen in the 
large towns are, as a rule, more anxious than house- 
keepers to urge the credit system between them. 

It would be absurd for me to lecture the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT on the pernicious folly of this system. They 
are no longer children. Their habits of managing or mis- 
managing their affairs have been formed coolly, with 
open eyes. Either the yellow envelops have taught 
them long ago that, to a housekeeper of moderate means, 
arunning account is a halter with a beast of burden 
afraid of the whip at one end, and a man who has the 
right to crack the whip at the other, or they have sunk 
into the calm, blissful content of those who do not pay 
and never mean to pay. The alligator eats, drinks and 
is comfortable inside of its shell, no matter how many 
blows rain down onit. Why shouldI waste my blows 
with the rest ? 

But there are many well-meaning honest folk who 
never owe a dollar, yet have unpaid debts for which no 
bills can be sent in. If I hint to them the names of 
their creditors, the service will be tothem rather than to 
those t6 whom the debt is due. 

One of my readers, for example, is a prompt, honor- 
able man of business. No yellow envelops come to bis 
door. Since his marriage he has given his life to the 
building up of a trade or practice in order to leave 
a fortune to his wife and children. Does he owe them 
nothing but a fortune? How much of his time does he 
give at fifty-five to the woman to whom, at twenty-five, 
he vowed his whole life? How much does she know of 
the real self of the physician, broker or tradesman who 
sits opposite to her at table, whose thoughts are given to 
his patients, stocks or cottons? She is, perhaps, petty 
and puerile; but he owes to her some confidence, some 
interest, some sympatby in her little worries with Ben’s 
measles and Biddy’s insolence. She owes to him the 
effort to keep step with him outside, as in the hore. 
Do they pay these debts to each other? If they did 
there would be fewer cases of cerebral disease among 
our over-worked and over-worried business men, fewer 
grim, irritable Christian matrons sinking under nervous 
prostration, fewer bills for divorce sent into court from 
decent New England homes. 

Another of my readers is an earnest Christian mother. 
Her whole life has been a self-sacrifice for her children, 
for her means are small. She works, darns, cooks, runs 
the machine late into the night; she prays with them, 
pleads with them; in her eagerness for their salvation 
almost drags them to the foot of the cross. But what 
does she do to bring the sunshine into their lives without 
which their characters will grow sickly and morbid? 
Every parent owes happiness to his child in itsimmature 
formative years, just as he would give air and light to 
his growing corn or potatoes, Poverty is no doubt an 
excellent discipline for an adult, but it cramps and 
dwarfs the nature of a child. This good woman does 
not hide her poverty from her little ones; she 
does not make light of it; she does not lift 
them above it. She has no joke over the shabby 
gown, no laugh at the scanty meal. She makes the best 
of nothing. She teaches them in a thousand uncon- 
scious ways her own anxiety for money, position, fash- 
ion for them. Her poverty in all its grim bareness is 
held up perpetually before their little aching hearts, 
long before they can have either the common sense, 
philosophy or religion to help them to bear the pain 
of it. 

‘*T shall never forget,” said a still living English au- 
thor lately, ‘‘ the joyous laugh with which my mother 
would summon us sometimes. ‘Come children, we 
have nothing but bread and cheese and kisses for break- 
fast to-day!’ and the fun and happiness of those scanty 
meals.” 

Every mother owes to her children the simple tastes, 
the happy faith in love, in their fellow-men, and in the 
good God overhead which will keep them through life 
on a level above money or the lack of it. At any cost, 
let her give them a happy, careless childhood. No after 





trial can take away the health and vitality which that 
one gift will bring into their lives. 

It is not the poor only who neglect to give their chil- 
dren this wholesome start in life, of unreasoning cheer- 
fulness. In many a splendidly appointed household, 
the struggle of the father to provide riches for them 
and of the mother to give them social position and a 
thorough mental and spiritual culture, leaves not an 
hour for the songs by the fireside or the stroll into the 
fields which count for such rapture to the little ones, and 
are so pregnant of good hereafter. 

These baby creditors do not know how to urge their 
claims, yet something is now lost out of their lives, 
which no future years can :estoreto them. Shall they 
be cheated of it? 

At many a fireside, too, of earnest Christian people 
an old father or mother sits, waiting the call to go 
hence. It isthe warmest corner of the fireside, perhaps; 
they have clothes and food and shelter. Their busy 
middle-aged children love them tenderly, it may be; but 
they are usually too busy to put their love into words. 
They are grateful, when they think of the long sacrifica 
of life which the old man or woman'who sits there, 
helpless now, made for them. But how often do they 
put this gratitude into burning words which would 
warm and cheer the tired soul groping its way down 
into the chill valley of death? They pay back the food 
and protection given to them in their childhood; but 
do they remember the boundless love the incessant care 
and the pridein them? Words of praise followed their 
every action. Dothey pay these debts in kind? 

These are only a few of the creditors whose accounts 
against us will never be sent in here. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SONG BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


BY FRANCIS TURNE2 PALGRAVE, 
PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND, 


IL. 





I CONTINUE the love-lyrics of pleading and courtship 
with two stanzas of charming naiveté by another of our 
unknown sweet singers: 

vib 
**How many new years have grown old 
Since first your servant old was new! 
How many long hours have I told 
Since first my love was vow’d to you! 
And yet, alas! she doth not know 
Whether her servant. love or no. 


**How many walls as white as snow, 
And windows clear as any glass, 
Have I conjured to tell you so, 
Which faithfully performéd was! 
And yet you’ll swear you do not know 
Whether your servant love or no.” 


VIL. 
* Now is my Chloris fresh as May, 
Clad all in green and flowers gay. 
Fa la la! 
“ O might I think August were near, 
That harvest joy might soon appear. 
Fe. la la! 
“ But she keeps May throughout the year, 
And August never comes the near. 
Fa la la! 
* Yet will I hope, tho she be May, 
August will come another day. 
Fa la la!” 

The simplicity of this cheerful catch may remind us 
of Shakespeare’s beautiful country ditty ‘‘ Sweet lovers 
love the Spring.” Near stands for nearer. Campion 
supplies the following pleasant Charm—innocent “white 
magic” which no one need be afraid of using: 


VIL. 
“Thrice toss these oaken ashes in the air, 
Thrice sit thou mute in this enchanted chair, 
Then thrice three times tie up this true-love’s knot, 
And murmur soft: * She will or she will not.’ 


“* Go, burn these poisonous weeds in yon blue fire. 
These screech-owl’s feathers and this prickling briar, 
This cypress gather’d at a dead man’s grave, 
That all my fears and cares an end may have. 
“Then come, you Fairies! dance with mea rour3 
Melt her hard heart with your melodious sound | 
In vain are all the charms I can devise: 
She bath an art to break them with her eyes.” 
Our next are fragments also from Campion; the first 
being another specimen of his perfect command of what 
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we might call the lyrical heroic meter; the second, one 
of the very rare examples in which our song-book 
touches upon natural scenery. 
1X. 

* Kind in unkindness, when will you relent 

And cease with faint love true love to torment? 

Still entertain’d, excluded still I stand: 

Her glove still hold, buc cannot touch the hand.” 


“In her fair band my hopes and comforts rest,” etc, 


“The forward buds so sweetly breathe 

Out of their earthly bowers, 

That heaven, which views their pomp beneath, 
Would fain be deck’d with flowers. 

See hew the morning smiles 
On her bright eastern hill, 

And with soft steps beguiles 
Them that lie slumbering still! !”’ 

Contrasted with Campion’s sweet simplicity one of 
Dowland’s books gives an anonymous poem somewhat 
in Sidney’s style; full of simile and antithesis, almost of 
the fanciful conceits which, in the seventeenth century, 
became common—yet deeply colored still with the pas- 
sion of the earlier age. 

XI. 
** The lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall; 
The fly her spleen, the little spark his heat; 
And slender hairs cast shadows, tho but small, 
And bees have stings, altho they be not great; 
Seas have their source, and so have shallow springs; 
And love is love, in beggars and in kings! 


“Where waters smoothest run, deep are the fords; 
The dial stirs, yet none perceives it move: 
The firmest faith is in the fewest words; 
The turtles cannot sing, and yet they love; 
True hearts have eyes and ears, no tongues to speak; 
They hear, and see, and sigh, and then they break !” 

Last in this group may stand a little song so pure in art, 
so perfect as a picture, that Campion might have set it 
fearlessly by the minor masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome; by the ‘* O Crudelis” of Horace; or the sonnets 
of the youthful Dante’s ** Vita Nuova.” Let those try to 
do likewise who judge such simple lucidity an easy 
thing. 

XI. 
“Sleep, angry Beauty, sleep and fear not me! 
For who a sleeping lion dares provoke? 
It shall suffice me here to sit and see 
Those lips shut up that never kindly spoke: 
What sight can more content a lover’s mind 
Than beauty seeming harmless, if not kind ? 


“* My words have charm’d her, for secure she sleeps, 
Tho guilty much of wrong done to my love; 
And ip her slumber; see! she close-eyed weeps: 
Dreams often more than waking passions move. 
Plead Sleep, my cause, and make her soft like thee: 
That she in peace may wake and pity me.” 

The lover’s wooing may be fitly followed by his uncer- 
tainties; by the caprices which, in days before female 
authorship, are too frequently ascribed to woman only. 
Yet a high chivalrous tone toward the Lady-Love is 
rarely forgotten; even when we presently reach songs 
of grief and renunciation, the poet keeps clear alike of 
medieval coarseness and the contemptuous satire which 
set in after the Restoration. Narrow limits, and many 
gems before us, compel me tu begin here with some brief 
quotations, which I hope may invite readers to go 
further for themselves 

XIlil. 

“Silly boy! "Tis full moon yet, thy night as day shines clearly. 
Had thy youth but wit to fear, thou couldst not love so dearly. 
Shortiy wilt thou mourn when all thy pleasures be bereavéd, 
Little knows he how to love that never was deceivéd. 


“ This is thy first maiden-flame that triumphs yet unstainéd, 
All is artless now you speak, not one word yet is feignéd; 
All is heaven that you behold, and all your thoughts are 

blesséd: 
But no spring can want his fall, each Troilus hath his Cressid!” 
XIV. 
** Wert thou the only world’s admired, thou canst love but one, 
And many have before been loved, thou art not loved alone; 
Couldst thou speak with heavenly grace, 
Sappho might with thee compare; 
Blush the roses in thy face? 
Rosamond was as fair!” 
XV. 
** Vain men! whose follies make a god of love, 
Whose blindness beauty doth immortal deem, 
Praise not what you desire, but what you prove; 
Count those things good that are, not those that seem. 
I cannot call her true that’s false to me, 
Nor make of women more than women be.” 
XVI. 
** Men that do noble things all purchase glory, 
One man for one brave act hath proved a story; 
But if that one ten thousand dames o’ercame, 
Who would record it, if not to his shame? 
‘Tis far more conquest with one to live true 
Than every hour to triumph lord of new.” 
Many gallants in the Courts of Elizabeth and James 
might doubtless have profited by Campion’s manly re- 
puke in this stanza. The grace of our next (also from 
one of his volumes) needs no comment: 
XVIL. 
* Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white, 
For all those rosy ornaments in thee; 
Thou art not sweet, tho made of mere delight; 
Nor fair, nor sweet—unless thou pity me. 
I will not soothe thy fancies; thou shalt prove 
That beauty is no beauty without love, 


* Yet love not me, nor seek not to allure 
My thoughts with beauty were it more divine; 
Thy smiles and kisses I cannot endure, 
I'll not be wrapp’d up in those arms of thine: 
Now show it, if thou be a woman right— 





XVIII, 


“Once did my thoughts both ebb and flow, 
As passion did them move; 
Once did I hope, straight fear again,— 
And then 1 was in love. 


* Once, by my carving true love’s knot, 
The weeping trees did prove 
That wounds and tears were both our lot,— 
And then I was in love. 


“Once did I breathe another’s breath 
And in my mistress move; 
Once was I not mine own at all,— 
And then I was in love. 


* Once did I sonnet to my saint, 
My soul in numbers move; 
Once did | tell « thousand lies,— 
And then I was in love. 


**Once in my ear did dangling hang 
A little turtle-dove; 
Onée, in a word, I was a fool, — 
And then I was in love.” 


XIX. 


* Ye bubbling springs that gentle music makes 
To lovers’ plaints with heartsore throbs immix'd, 
When as my dear this way her pleasure takes, 
Tell her with tears how firm my love is fix’d; 
And, Philomel, report my timorous fears, 
And, Echo, sound my heigh-ho’s in her ears: 
But if she asksif I for love will die. 
Tell her, Good faith, good faith, good faith—not I.” 


XX. 


“ kind are her answers, 
But her performance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers, 
From their own music when they stray. 
All her free favors and smooth words 
Wing my hopes in vain. 
O, did ever voice so sweet but only feign? 
Can true love yield such delay, 
Converting joy to pain? 


* Lost is our freedom 
When we submit to women so: 
Why do we need ’em 
When, 1n their best, they work our woe? 
There is no wisdom 
Can altar ends by Fate prefixt. 
O, why is the good of man with evil mixt? 
Never were days yet call’d two 
But one night went betwixt.” 
This also is eminently characteristic of Campion. One 
Sidneian song we have already quoted from Dowland; 
the second stanza in the following has, to my mind, 
something of a Shakespearean quality: 
XXI. 
“IT saw my Lady weep; 
And sorrow proud to be advancéd so 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 
Her face was full of woe, 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. 


“Sorrow was there made fair, 
And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing; 
Silence beyond all speech, a wisdom rare; 
She made her sighs to sing, 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love. 


“ O fairer than aught else 
The world can show; leave off in time to grieve. 
Enough, enough; your joyful look excels; 
Tears kill the heart, believe. 
O strive not to be excellent in woe, 
Which only breeds your beauty’s overthrow.” 
Renunciation, however; grief, despair: these tragic 
elements in Love are comparatively absent from our 
early Songs with Music. The lovers and lasses they 
present seem, like Beatrice in the play, to have been 
‘‘born in a merry hour”; we see them mostly, like 
Rosalind,” in holiday humor, and like enough to con- 
sent.” Change and coldness and desertion are soon dis- 
missed; sprightly pleasure, healthy joy, form the burden 
of the song; what it gives, in Wordsworth’s fine phrase, 
is truly 
“A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 


From one cf the books of Robert Jones—a musician 
who shows singularly fine taste in the words which he 
has set—we quotea single stanza, something in which 
recalls Heine, far as our Elizabethans are from the 
morbidly powerful passion of what he truly styled his 
“ec ; ” 

poisoned songs. 

XXII. 
“The sea hath many thousand sands, 
The sun hath metes as many; 
The sky is full of stars, and love 
As full of woes as any; 
Believe me, that do know the elf, 
And make no trial by thyself.” 


Lodge, in the following (two stanzas of five), must 
have written under the inspiration of Sidney: 


XXIII. 

* Now I see thy looks were feignéd, 
Quickly lost, and quickly gainéd; 
Soft thy skin, like wool of wethers, 
Heart inconstant, light as feathers, 
Tongue untrusty, subtle-sighted, 
Wanton will with change delighted. 

Siren, pleasant foe to reason, 
Cupid plague thee for thy treason! 


“Of thine eye I made my mirror, 
From thy beauty came my error; 
All thy words I counted witty, 

All thy sighs I deeméd pity, 

Thy false tears, that me aggrievéd, 

First of all my trust deceivéd. 
Siren, pleasant foe to reason, 





Embrace and kiss and love me in despite!” 





Only the refrain, one of the most melodious that I 
know, can here be given from a shepherd’s lament: 


** Upon his pipe this song play’d he: 
Adieu, Love! adieu, Love! untrue Love! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love! adieu, Love! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love.” 


XXIV. 


*““When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admiréd guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iopé, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finish’d love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move; 


“ Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 
Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 
And all these triumphs forthy beauty sake :— 
When thou has told these honors done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me.” 
Campion here gracefully transfuses some beautiful 
lines by the Latin poet Propertius (iii, 51). Iope is said 
to have been wife to Cepheus, father to Andromeda. 
This again is one of Campion’s masterpieces: the Classi- 
cal and the Romantic elements, lucidity and picture-que- 
ness, are blended in delightful union. The words fal 
after each other with all the simplicity of prose, and yet 
in themselves are already music. 
A few specimens only can be given of the many songs 
which celebrate Love Successful. Dowland here has one 
which Shakespeare, we may fancy, might willingly have 
owned: 
XXV. 
* Weep you no more, sad fountains— 
What need you flow so fast? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s son doth gently waste! 
But my Stan's heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping, 
That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping. 


* Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets :— 
Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at ev’n he sets? 
—Rest you, then, rest, sad eyes! 

Melt not in weaping! 
While She lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies, 
Sleeping!” 


A very familiar subject has seldom been more sweetly 
dealt with than thus: 
‘ XXVI. 


** My love bound me with a kiss 
That I should no longer stay; 
When I felt so sweet a bliss 
I had less power to part away: 
Alas, that women doth not know 
Kisses make men loath to go. 


** Yes, she knows it but too well; 
For I heard when Venus’ dove 
In her ear did softly tell 
That kisses were the seals of love: 
O muse not then tho it be so, 
Kisses make men loath to go. 


“* Had she bid me go at first 
It would ne’er have grieved my heart, 
Hope delay’d had been the worst; 
But ah, to kiss and then to part! 
How deepi struck, speak, gods; you know 
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Kisses make men loath to go! 
XXVII. 
* Give Beauty all her right! 
She’s not to one form tied; 
Each shape yields fair delig!.t 
Where her perfections bide: 
Helen, I grant, might pleasing ke. 
And Ros’mond was as sweet as she, 


** Some the quick eye commends, 
Some swelling lips and red; 
Pale looks have many friends 
Through sacred sweetness bred: 
Meadows have flowers that pleasures move, 
Tho roses are the fiowers of love. 


“ Free beauty is not bound 
To one unmovéd clime; 
She visits every ground 
And favors every time. 
Let the old loves with mine compare;— 
My sovereign is as sweet and fair.” 


“* There isa Lady sweetand kind .. .” 
“* Be thou then my Beauty naméd. .. .” 


I must regretfully refrain from transcribing. 


XXVIII. 
* Heigh ho! chill go to plow no more! 

Sit down and take thy rest; 
Of golden groats I have full store 

To flaunt it with the best. 
But I love and I love, and who thinks you? 
The finest lass that e’er you knew; 
Which makes me sing when I should cry, 
Heigh ho! for love I die.” 


This blithe, exulting strain is one of the very few rustic 
pieces in the collection. Chill, south-country for I will, 
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THE monument prepared for the grave of ‘‘ Long 
John’’ Wentworth in a Chicago cemetery is of Hallowell 
granite, and the hight seventy-one feet. The base is a sin- 
gle stone eighteen feet thick, and the shaft is four feet six 
inches square at the base and fifty-five feet tall, being pyr- 
amidalin shape. The shaft issaid to be the largest stone 
ever shipped by rail in this country. Its weight is seventy 





Cupid plague thee for thy treason |” 


tons, The cost of the monument was 830,000, 
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DANIEL HAND. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS A. EMERSON, 








DANIEL HAND was born in Madison, Conn., July 
16th, 1801. His parents were Daniel and Artemisia 
(Meigs) Hand. He was the seventh of twelve children, 
all of whom lived to a good old age, Mr. Hand and 
one brother (George), aloue surviving. 

The father was a farmer, and all the children were 
early trained to habits of industry and perseverance. 
They became strong, vigorous and self-reliant. In tell- 
ing the story of his early days, he says ‘‘ My father 
was a school-teacher as well as a farmer, and a king 
among the people. He drew up many valuable papers, 
and wrote letters for many parents to their children 
away from home. Family government was very strict, 
both my father and motber insisting upon obedience 
from each child. My father knew what principles 
were necessary for getting on in life, and instilled them 
into his children.” 

When a little more than sixteen years old young 
Daniel left home and joined two older brothers in 
Augusta,Ga. Here, by hard work and strict attention 
to business, he built up a trade which became very 
extended—that of a wholesale grocer. He opened 
a branch store in Charleston, 8S. C., and had an office 
in New York City. 

He united with the First Presbyterian Church ino 
Augusta, and was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for more than thirty years. His influence was 
felt for gocd in many directions. 

Mr. Hand was a Whig. and that means a warm friend 
of the Union. When civil war broke out his unflinching 
loyalty put him under suspicion. At one time he was 
arrested as a Lincoln spy, and, as he says: ‘‘I went 
straight as a gun to prison.” When he was released he 
was obliged to leave the South, putting all his business 
matteis in charge of his confidential clerk, Mr. George 
W. Williams. An interesting fact in this connection is 
that within two years Mr. Williams has paid principal 
and interest in full, amounting to nearly $648,000, altho 
no papers passed between them, binding him to this act. 

After leaving the South Mr. Hand resided in Clinton 
with a sister, occasionally spending the winter in New 
Haven. For several years he has made Guilford his 
home, but at present is again in Clinton. 

™ personal appearance Mr. Hand is of a large frame, 
tall, and, altho in his eighty-eighth year, very erect. 
He is courtly and dignified in manner, always dresses in 
black broadcloth, and is ever exquisitely neat. His 
snow-white hair and beard give him a venerable look. 

Mr. Hand has a fair degree of health, and may be seen 
in pleasant weather taking his constitutional morning 
and afternoon. He enjoys meeting friends, giving a 
hearty welcome, tho extreme deafness cuts him off from 
every public gathering and general society. 

No one can be more interested in everything that is 
going on tn Church and nation than Mr. Hand. For 
many years he has been a keen observer. He reads the 
New York Tribune daily, but as for Sunday newspapers 
he says: *‘I have no use forthem. That day I read my 
INDEPENDENT and Evangelist and Congregationalist.” A 
well-worn Bible and hymn-book (Plymouth collection) 
are his constant companions. 

But with all his business successes, his many friends, 
his travels in foreign lands which have broadened his 
views, his life has not been free from sorrow. Often he 
speaks with trembling voice and deep tenderness of the 
wife and six children whom he laid to rest more than 
fifty years ago; and of whom he says: ‘‘ Toey are buried 
in my heart.” 

For many years Mr. Hand has been thinking of the 
needs of the colored people; and the idea of devoting a 
large portion of his wealth for their instruction in prac- 
tical business knowledge has long been fixed in his 
mind. He is very happy over the consummation of his 
plan, and we trust that he may be spared to see many 
results of his generosity. Surely not only in this gen- 
eration will many rise up and call him blessed, but his 
name will go down to posterity as ‘tone who loved his 
fellow-men.” 

CLINTON, CONS. 
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HOW BEGIN THE NEW YEAR? 








BY TRYON EDWARDS, D.D. 





ANOTHER year has departed, gone as on the wings of 
the wind! A new one has begun its course, and already 
is bearing us on to the future. Its times, seasons, re- 
sponsibilities, duties, joys, sorrows, trials, changes have 
already begun to meet us, and soon must be met by us 
to their end. How shall we meet them? In what spirit 
enter on the future? How begin the New Year? Shall 
we not begin it with 

Thankfulness for our mercies? Looking back, we 
cannot but see our many sins, but no more can we fail 
to see God’s wonderful and ceaseless mercies to us. 
How multiplied and great have been our negative mer- 
cies; the evils we have not suffered, the dangers that 
have not overtaken us, the sorrows that have not 
crushed our hearts, the trials and sufferings that have 
not overwhelmed us, the sins we have not been left to 
commit! And then our positive blessings, are they not 
more than we can number ?-life, health, food, raiment, 





friends, social and civil privileges and enjoyments; and, 
above all, spiritual blessings, the knowledge of God, the 
light of his Word, the gift, of his Son, the blessed influ- 
ence of his Holy Spirit, all the bounties of his provi- 
dence, all the means of grace, everything by which we 
may be fitted for duty here and for Heaven hereafter! 
That all these have been and still are ours, shall we not 
enter on another year with deep and devout thankful- 
ness? Shall we not also begin the year with 
Renewed confidence and trust in God? This is the stay 
and support and stimulus of the soul. Let us exercise 
it afresh in God as our Father, in Christ as our Redeem- 
er, and in the Holy Spirit as our sanctifier, comforter 
and guide. Let us trust God’s providence, and put away 
anxiety and care; trust his promise, and expect all 
needed blessings: irust his guidance, and at every step 
be willingly led by him. Let us look to him for wisdom 
to direct our way, strength for the discharge of duty, 
grace to subdue our sins, pardon to give peace to con- 
science, goodness to supply our wants, and love to lead 
and uphold and cheer and bless us according to our 
need. Entering on another year let us take up the 
promise afresh, and exercise a fresh faith in the al- 
mighty and loving Promiser; and in all the future before 
us let us go in the strength of the Lord, relying wholly 
and only on him. Let us begin the year, too, with 
Renewed and entire consecration to God. As the year 
is opening Jet us hear the appeal of the apostle: “I be- 
seech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.” 
In the closet, under the very eye of God; atthe cross, in 
the very shadow of the Saviour’s sufferings; in the re- 
cesses of the heart, under the moving influence of the 
Holy Spirit, let ussolemnly give ourselves anew to God, 
to live for him as he directs. On our time, talents, 
property, influence, on all that we have and are. let us 
see the consecrating sentence, ‘‘Occupy till I shall come.” 
And let us go onward through the year as consecrated 
persons, set apart for God, voluntarily devoted to him, 
his servants, disciples, stewards, not our own, but 
bought with a price, serving and honoring him, making 
it our meat and drink todo his will. Let us begin the 
year, too, with 
Constant watchfulness. With the opening year we 
have taken another step in our pilgrimage; and it is in 
the enemy’s country, where we are surrounded by dan- 
gers, exposed to temptations, and liable to errors and 
sufferings and sins, And the voice of the Master sounds 
tous, ‘*What I say unto you, Isay unto all, Watch !” 
Let us be watchful then agair st snares and temptations; 
watch for intimations of God’s will; watch for the lead- 
ings of divine providence; watch for opportunities 
for doing good; watch for all that may aid our growth 
in grace. Let faith make us stedfast; penitence keep 
us humble; prayer bring us strength; consecration 
shut out a selfish and wordly spirit, and watchfulness 
in all ever keep us ready for the coming of our Lord. 
So living we shall begin the year in the spirit of 
Readiness for whatever may be before us. We know 
not what a day may bring forth, but we do know that 
the end is rapidly approaching and that at any moment 
it may come tous. Let us then live in the expectation 
of faith and hope, knowing that the time is short, that 
probation will soon be ended, that the Saviour will soon 
come, that our reward is but just before, that now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed. So let us begin 
the year, and its course will be duty, its progress peace, 
and its end everlasting blessedness. If we are spared to 
live, Christ will be with us; and if called away, we shall 
be with Christ in joy unspeakable and full of glory! 
As dawns the opening of the year before you, 
Firm in the faith of Jesus ever stand; 
Through all your pathway let the Master lead you, 
Follow the guidance of his loving hand; 
Cherish his Spirit, ever seek his glory, 
Ne’er for a moment lay thine armor down; 
Ever press onward toward the heavetily mansions, 
Faithful till death. and then the glorious crown! 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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EASTERN AFRICA AND WAGNER’S “FAIRIES.” 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





THE German press, which has given much space all 
the fall to the insurrection in East Africa, is filled to-day 
with extracts from a collection of official documents 
just published under the title of the ‘‘ White-book.” 
Forty-four written instruments are given to the public: 
Orders and Instructions of Prince Bismarck; Reports of 
the Consul-General in Zanzibar; Directions of the Ger- 
man Government to its diplomatic representatives at the 
Courts of St. James, in France, Portugal and Belgium; 
and, lastly, Resolutions in respect of the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

What comes to light with surprising clearness to the 
average reader, who has been confused hitherto by con- 
tradictory quasi-official and half-official telegraphic as- 
sertions and denials, is the fact that the blood first shed 
in the East African trouble was the fault of Germans, 
The truth is laid open, and that, oace for all, by the 
high authority of the Prince Chancellor himself. 

In an Instruction of October 6th, 1888, to the Consul- 
General in Zanzibar he repeats that according to the Treaty 
between the Sultan and the German East African Society, 





the administration of the coast territory should take place 
in the name and under the flag of the Sultan. The plant- 
ing of the Society’s flag, in face of this Treaty, is criti- 
cised as ‘neither ordered nor advisable.” The strife 
that broke out on account of the planting is described 
as having been ruthlessly “‘ caused by the agents of the 
Society not having acted within the limits of what is 
actually necessary, as preliminary to accomplishing 
daring undertakings in unknown territory.” 

The Inetruction is long, and goes into the details of the 
doings of the Society’s agents. A harder, more ponder- 
ous and cutting criticism is probably seldom found in 
official documents. 

The effect of its revelations, however, 1s scarce likely 
to be an outburst of popular indignation, such as occurs 
easily in England. The ‘* White-book ” contains besides 
the Instruction, numerous proofs of the sacrifices made 
by the founders of the Society, and of the distresses 
which the latter is driven into. These are printed with 
fullness by-the run of the daily papers, and it seems 
probable that the public mind will be hurried in con- 
sequence from the original cause of the trouble last sum- 
mer to the persistence of German bloodshed in 
Africa. 

As for the suppression of the slave trade, it is a side 
of the question that is newer in its demand for public 
sympathy than the founding of tae East African Colony, 
and is undeniably of Jess intensity of interest than in 
England or America. England’s old réle as the cham- 
pion of the African slave, tended, for one thing, to make 
the subject here unpopular. The state of political feel- 
ing is strained against England. The Germans, more- 
over, have never had their passions excited on the sub- 
ject of slavery ingeneral. Their education as respects 
Eastern slavery, remains abstract and scientific. Dr. 
Nachtigal in late years described in a book that was read 
widely, the harrowing horrors of aslave hunt and cap- 
ture. But this simple, popular essay could hardly efface 
the current opinion of the slave. when once sold, being 
well-off. The Oriental is easy-going toward his menials, 
and the slave has a right, according to the Koran, if he 
is not kind, to leave him for a good master. There 
were people even in America, who protested, and pro- 
tested with earnest conviction, that the slave was to be 
envied for being relieved of the responsibility of caring 
for himself. The wide-spread bureaucracy in Germany 
inspires the same view in large portions of society. 

No enthusiasm is felt for the blockade except as the 
German might at seais thereby displayed. In cultivated 
circles it is spoken of as a mere political move, 

The aristocracy’s real interest is for thecolony, The 
foundation of that was a purely patriotic scheme; it was 
the birth of the German exalted sense of the right of ag- 
grandizement and competition with other nations. Many 
of the young men who were pioneers of the movement 
have been guests in my house, students of my husband’s 
books on Africa, and protegés of his associates in the 
directory of the Colonial Society. When the subject of 
acquisition on the part of Germany was first broached 
to Bismarck by my husband and Prince Adelbert of 
Prussia, the Chancellor maintained a reticent attitude. 
His letter to my husband, now before me, mentioned 
as the ground of his negative action the possibility of 
conflict with the rights of other powers. The ambi- 
tion to establish colonies was spontaneous, however, 
and unsuppressible. The first open lectures given by 
Count Pfeil on his return from Africa, were given to 
raisefunds. They ended often in huzzas. And all the 
printed circulars contained profuse calls upon the 
patriotism of Germans. 

Experience led by degrees to the supplanting of calls 
for patriotism with descriptions of the advantages to be 
secured by the provinces in Eastern Africa. The So- 
ciety, however, never sank into mercenariness, The 
demoralizing articles of trade, such as rum, were ex- 
cluded from its imports. No one can read the young 
Colony’s weekly without comparing it with similar 
newspapers, and finding it marked by a superior spirit 
of enthusiasm. 

Many commanders of trading posts were young noble- 
men. As they had been trained for a military career, 
the fact of their having been carried off by an enthusi- 
asm for seeing a German flag floating over their heads 
is comprehensible. The flag of the Vaterland had in- 
spired their first resolution, and accounts also for their 
last. 

The other incident that is occupying society is the ex- 
traordinary patronage of Wagner’s music by the Em- 
peror. Verdi's opera, ‘‘ Otello,” was being studied for 
representation at the Opera Hoase in Berlin. Suddenly 
it was withdrawn. Instead of a new Italian work, Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Fairies” is tobe given. The *‘ Niebelungen Tril- 
ogy” is already announced, and,what no one remembers 
to have happened before, the Emperor attends the re- 
hearsals! 

“The Fairies” has been given nowhere except in 
Munich, which is the one stage that possessed hitherto 
the right to produce it. I saw it there three times. The 
scenic effects are of astonishing beauty. Besides 
these, however, the opera may be said, in a rough way, 
to have no other uncommonly tine feature. There is a 
want in it of measure, roundness, quiet and completion, 
Wagner's ear seems to have been pitched too high for 
the average soprano voice, and fcr the endurance of 
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even male voices; for the tenor that started with a full, 
resonant calibre grew hoarse in the second and almost 
weak in the final act. The best portion is a chorus. 
The melody, where it is broad, is not individual. In 
fact, there is little, on the whole, that reminds one of 
Wagner, or is different from the run of operas of the 
time (1833) when he composedit. It is the opinion of 
his closest friends that the dead master would not have 
consented to its being set in scene. As it is, theatrical 
directors will naturally use it everywhere as a. piece 
which is sure, from its history, to excite the curiosity of 
the public. I heard from Baron Perfall, the Intendant 
of the Munich opera, that it is as likely to be given 
soon in America as any where. 

As for the plot, it is very simple: Arindal, the king, is 
fetched, on the death of his father by loyal friends and 
followers, from fairy-land where he bas been lingering 
for years, entranced in love for Ada, a being half mor- 
tal, half fairy. Ada consents to his going upon his tak- 
ing a vow to remain true to her, this incident of the 
vow being charged with portentous weight. The bazk- 
ground action of the plot are the machinations of the 
fairies on one side, to break off their princess’s relation 
with a mortal; and of Arindal’s friends’ on the other, 
to bring the young king to his common sense, and away 
from the bewitchment of the strange woman. 

A comic intermezzo is formed by the fortissimo spark- 
ing, quarreling and reconciliations of Drolla, the maid 
of Arindal’s sister, and Gernot, Arindal’s friend. 

The second act is a series of developments. Arindal 
arrives; notwithstanding his presence on the spot, how- 
ever, the enemy that is besieging his city, holds the ad- 
vantage. His followers believe the cause lies in his se- 
cret preoccupation with his absent fairy wife. They are 
urging him on to battle when Ada appears. She has re- 
linquished her right to immortality in a dreadful inner 
struggle, and now comes to Arindal. Two children, 
which are the fruit of their love, she plunges into a fairy 
gulf. The enemy continues successful. Harald, a gen- 
eral, openly accuses Ada of aiding the foe, when, amid 
the uproar of the court and army, Arindal turns to bis 
wife and curses her. Ada’s lifted arm of abjuration 
falls; and in a touching cry she tells him that to be cursed 
by him entails the doom on her of turning into stone; this 
was the fate she risked when she relinquished immortal- 
ity trusting his loyalty. And she explains that Har- 
ald himself is the traitor that works with the enemy, 
while the fiery plunge was the purification from aery 
elements in their children’s blood. 

The closing act offers in the first scene the chorus, 
which I mentioned as being of uncommon beauty. It is 
a festive salutation of the victoricus subjects of Arin- 
dal and a supplication of the Princess Lora, her women 
and warriors, to the divine powers for restoration of Ar- 
indal to health. 

We see as the multitude disappear from the pillowed 
chamber in what a state he is; for he appears laughing 
and aiming at a visionary stag. He is gone mad. In 
a sleep that overtakes him the fairy maids of Ada ap- 
pear, and the voice of asorcerer is heard, encouraging 
Arindal to release his bride. 

The concluding scenes are a development of succes- 
sive and hightening effects; for Arindal descends to the 
nether regions, disperses opposing gnomes, ghostly 
armies, and by the force of music unbinds the massy 
fetters of the everlasting rocks. They grow, expand 
and open like a living flower, revealing Ada within. 
She stands in adazzling glory, while bebind her, in 
ever-opening vistas of glittering, hazy and tinted worlds 
arises the throne of the fairy king. He receives Ada 
with her children and Arindal into immortality, while 
the flowery ground blossoms and endless groups of 
fairies arise and float like clouds ina glow of supernatur- 
al suns. 

The piece is worth seeing, if not worth hearing. 

LUBEN, SILESIA, GERMANY. 
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A QUARTO-MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
BY PROF. E. J. WOLF, D.D. 


Our Swedish fellow-citizens have been commemorat- 
ing both in Philadelphia and in the West the first settle- 
ment of the Swedes in this country. As this settlement 
falls in the earliest period of our colonial history a brief 
review of it will doubtless be of interest to general read- 
ers. 

In the seventeenth century the eyes of all Europe were 
fixed upon this continent. Its rulers in particular cast 
longing glances toward these shores as offering extraor 
dinary openings for colonial enterprise and commercial 
interests. None of them had a clearer and fuller appre- 
ciation of this prospect than the illustrious hero and 
martyr of Lutheranism, Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, whose hardy and adventurous kinsmen were 
the first to discover America 500 years in advance of the 
Spanish and English navigators, The intuitions of his 
far-seeing and comprehensive genius, one of the fore- 
most of his time, were quick to recognize the advantages 
offered here by climate, soil and other natural resources 
for the establishment of colonies, and promptly devised 
and developed a scheme which contemplated an exten- 
sive emigration from the different countries of Europe. 

The primary consideration which moved the royal 








heart to this broad and bold undertaking was the plant- 
ing of the Christian religion among the wild inhabitants 


of the country. While it was proposed, as with pro-- 


phetic eye, to provide an asylum for the defenseless of 
every land, and particularly to promote the common in- 
terests of the Protestant world; while the commercial 
interests of his subjects and the extension of his power 
were elements inherent in the purpose of the king, the 
movement was inspired by Christian zeal and Christian 
humanity. 

Preparations on a wide scale for carrying out this proj- 
ect were at once set on foot. All classes—the royal 
family, the nobles, the military chieftains, the clergy 
and the people generally caugbt the enthusiasm. The 
Estates in the year 1627 gave their approval to the meas- 
ure and perfected its plans; an admiral with a number 
of officials and a body of soldiers was charged with the 
execution of the enterprise. 

Just at this juncture the genius and devotion of Gus- 
tavus were imperatively demanded on another stage. 
The very life of that Protestantism which was so dear to 
his heart was in danger on the Continent and the peace- 
ful purpose of Christianizing America had to be sus- 
pended in erder to save evangelical Christianity in its 
home. The Thirty Years’ War was raging and the great 
Lutheran King, constrained by sympathy for his suffer- 
ing bretbren and zeal for the faith of Luther, carried his 
legions across the Baltic, stayed the tide of Catholic vic- 
tory, and by pouring out his life’s bluod on the field of 
Liitzen in 1632 became the savior of Germany and’ pre- 
served the fruits of the Reformation to posterity. 

The American project had taken such hold of the 
Swedes, thataltho the original undertaking had to be 
foregone, it was one of those conceptions which do not 
die with their author. In fact, amid the fury and 
storm of the terrible war in which he was engaged, the 
king himself never abandoned or forgot his purpose. 
Only a few days before that glorious victory at Liitzen, 
he recommended to the people of Germany the colonial 
project which he still regarded as “the jewel of his 
kingdom.” His enlightened and famous Chancellor 
Oxenstiema, who ruled the country during the minority 
of Queen Christina, keeniy appreciated the wisdom of 
the king’s original design and earnestly set to work to 
prosecute the measure for a colony, ‘‘with the inteili- 
gence of a statesman and the zeal of a Christian.” 

A ship of war and another smaller vessel, laden with 
people, with provisions, with merchandise for traffic 
with the Indians, and with manuals of devotion and in- 
struction in their holy faith, accordingly set sail in 
August, 1637, to found a New Sweden on tie banks of 
the Delaware. The Rev. Reorus Torkillas accompanied 
the colony as pastor. They landed eariy in 1638, near 
Cape Henlopen, in the neighborhood of what is now 
Lowes, in the State of Delaware. 

Land was immediately purchased from the Indians, 
who were regarded as the proper owners and possessors 
of the country, and one of the first huuses erected after 
the fort was the church, which was inclosed by the same 
walls. This was the first Evangelical Lutheran church 
erected on this continent. The land occupied lay on the 
western side of the river, extending from the mouth of 
the Delaware Bay to the Falls of Trenton, and ‘was 
ceded to the Swedish crown forever.” Later, by pur- 
chase and by treaty the boundaries of this tract were 
expanded westward to the great Falls of the Susque- 
hanna, near York Haven. A formal deed was drawn 


.up and signed by the hands and marks of the natives. 


It was written in Dutch, because no Swede was yet able 
to interpret the language of the heathen. 

Thus nearly fifty years before the historic treaty made 
by William Penn with the Indians under the Shoka- 
maxon Elm, the Swedish Lutherans had made hon»r- 
able purchase of their lands from ‘the lords of the 
country,” and it is making a modest but just claim to 
maintain that the friendly attitude of the savages 
toward William Penn was in great measure due to 
the Christian labors and exemplary lives of pious 
Lutherans who, for nearly half a century previous had 
been teaching and practicing among them the righteous 
principles and the brotherly love of the Gospel, and that 
in close proximity to the very spot laid out by Penn for 
his right-angled city. A strong bond of sympatby had 
been formed at an early day between the Swedes and 
the Indians, and the cordial relations of amity which 
were never interrupted, proved very effectual in sub- 
duing the passions and conciliating the feelings of the 
savages. Thus to the Lutheran Church ‘“ belonged the 
part of pioneer in the management of a treaty which, 
for its purity and integrity has, above all others, a world- 
wide and everlasting fame.” 

Finding the Dutch laying claim to all the land be- 
tween the Delaware and their city of New Ansterdam, 
the Swedes confined their settl* ment to the west side of 
the river. The Dutch, evidently afraid of being crowded, 
raised objections even to their occupancy of the west 
bank. These greedy Ho'landers, who had never pur- 
chased a square yard of the land, and who bore no 
special love for Lutherans, claimed the whole river, 
claimed pretty much everything, and they made a 
wordy protest against ‘‘ the Swedes building forts upon 
our rivers and coasts and settling people on the land,” 
threatening to protect their rights ‘‘in such manner as 
we may find most advisable.” In those days it has been 





expressively observed ‘‘ the times gave him the best right 
who had the most strength.” 

A second company of emigrants from Sweden with 
Lieut.-Col. John Printz, under appointment as Governor 
of New Sweden and Magister John Campanius (Holm) 
as Government Chapiain and pastor of the congregaticn, 
came over in 1642. Three vessels conveyed the heroic 
and devout band and it required six months to make the 
voyage. These were shortly succeeded by other ships 
carrying additional people and valuable freight, each 
new company of emigrarts bringing additional clergy- 
men. 

The planting of the Christian Church was, as we have 
seen, the first object contemplated by Gustavus Adol- 
phus. How prominent the religious interest and con- 
sideration for the heathen continued in the counsels of 
those who ultimately carried his project into execution, 
may be seen in the instructions given by the Swedish 
Council of State to Governor Printz: 

‘The wild nations the Governor shall understand how 
to treat with all humanity and respect, that no violence or 
wroug be done tothem by her Royal Majesty or her sub- 
jects; but he shall rather, at every opportunity, exert him- 
self, that the same wild people may gradually be instructed 
in the truths and worship of the Christian religion, and in 
other ways brought to civilization and good government, 
and in this manner properly guided.”’ 

* Above all things,’”’ says section 26 of the Council’s in- 
struction, “shall the Governor consider and see to it thata 
true and due worship, becoming honor, laud and praise be 
paid to the Most High God inall things, and to that end all 
proper care shall be taken that divine service be zealously 
performed according to the Unaltered Augsherg Confes- 
sion, the Council of Upsula and the ceremonies of the 
Swedish Church, and all persons, but especially the young, 
shall be duly instructed in the articles of the Christian 
faith; and all good Church discipline shall in like manner Le 
duly exercised and received.” 

The famous compact drawn up in the ‘‘ Mayflower’ 
may have ‘‘ borne the germs cf the republican institu- 
tions of the United States,” but as a charter of religious 
principles it admits of no comparison with this. That 
contemplated a state,as in fact those Puritans were 
political agitators quite as much as they were religious 
zealots. Here is a body of Lutherans perfectly content 
with the civil power to which they were subject, but 
contemplating primarily a missionary movement, the 
establishment of the Church of God among the heathen 
by the colonization among them of a Christian people. 
And the Lutherans may honestly claim the glory of 
being the first Protestants to settle in the unpruned 
forests of America impelled by the missionary idea as 
the chief inspiring cause. 

And so they were undoubtedly the first to advance 
the principle of religious tolerance. These same in- 
structions, given at Stockholm, August 15th, 1642, de- 
clare: 

‘**So far as relates to the Holland colonists that live and 
settle under the government cf her Royal Majesty and the 
Swedish crown, the Governor shall not disturb them in the 
indulgence granted them as to the exercise of the Reformed 
religion.” 

This has a ring somewhat different from the proceed- 
ings of the Dutch Calvinists in New Amsterdam, who, a 
few years later, resorted to fines, whippings and im- 
prisonments for the suppression of the Lutheran 
Church. That these liberal instructions were faithfully 
carried out by the colonists we have every reason to 
believe. 

Pastor Campanius, who arrived with the second col- 
ony, labored not only with enlightened zeal and marked 
efficiency over the little congregation with whose spir- 
itual oversight be was charged, but he took a deep 
Christian interest in the welfare of the natives. He 
maintained *‘a constant intercourse with the wild peo- 
ple,” and applied himself eagerly to the mastery of their 
language, for which his scientific attainments stood him 
in good stead, in the hope that he might thus be able to 
proclaim in their own tongue the wonderful works of 
God. 

“His intimacy with the neighboring tribes and their 
several chiefs was promoted by the successive governors 
of the colony; and with the simplicity and tenderness of 
one who is dealing with babes, he unfolded bofore them 
the great myStery of the Gospel.” 

If these missionary efforts of Campanius did not precede 
those of Eliot in Roxbury, they were at least contem- 
poraneous with them, and Lutherans share the glory of 
being among the first Protestant missiouaries to the 
Indians, Certainly in Pennsylvania they were the first; 
and before any literary undertaking of the kind re- 
ceived attention elsewhere, Campanius conceived the 
difficult task of translating Luther’s Small Catechism 
into an Indian dialect. Through some unaccountable 
delay in the printing of this work at Upsula, it did not 
appear until some time after the publication, in 1661, 
of Eliot’s translation of the New Testament into the 
Mohegan dialect; but the work of translating preceded 
it by some ten or fifteen years, and the Catechism of the 
Lutheran Church was beyond question the first Protes- 
tant book to be translated into a heathen tongue. 

Unhappily, the gathering of the natives into the 
Christian fold, which had been commenced so zealously 
and so wisely, was destined soon to be checked by great 
trials, and the little bands of Lutherans had to experi- 
ence bitter destitution and overwhelming calamities, 
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The first minister, Torkillas, ended his life at Fort Chris- 
tian (Wilmington, Del.), September 7th, 1643, shortly 
after the arrival of Pastor Campanius. The latter de- 
parted from New Sweden in May, 1648. The Rev. Israel 
Holgh and the Rev. Peter came over some years later; 
but their stay was evidently brief, since the home au- 
thorities followed the unwise policy of recalling, after a 
few years’ service, the devoted servants of the Church, 
who labored here among the natives as well as among 
the settlers. So that, while at times these colonial com- 
munities enjoyed the ministrations of two pastors, they 
often for a considerable time were left without any. Of 
the four who succeeded Pastor Torkillas, the Rev. Lars 
Lock (Lockenius) was the only one who remained in the 
country till his death, which occurred in 1688. For the 
period of twenty-two years he labored alone among 
these people scattered through the wilderness, preaching 
at Fort Christian and at Tenacon (Tinicum), twelve miles 
below Philadelphia, where a second church, ‘a hand- 
some wooden building,” had been erected shortly after 
the arrival of Governor Printz, who fixed his residence 
in that locality. 

Most unfortunately for the interests of these first 
Lutheran churches in America the encroaching and 
more powerful Dutch in New Amsterdam succeeded in 
the conquest of the colony in the year 1655—less than 
twenty years after the first settlement. The Swedish 
Governor was expelled from the country, the people 
passed under the control of the Dutch, much of their 
property was taken from them, the principal men and 
families were violently removed, intercourse with the 
mother country was entirely broken off, and the little 
congregations on the Delaware were left in complete 
isolation and unable as their pulpits became vacant to 
secure any more ministers from the mother Church. No 
more ships came from Sweden, no word even ever came 
across the sea. Communication was absolutely impossi- 
ble between these isolated Lutherans and their brethren 
at home. And a whole generation passed away before 
their wants became known in Sweden and a corps of 
ministers were sent to their relief through the authorities 
of the Swedish Church and by the personal direction of 
the king, Charles XI. 
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THE REASON FOR BOULANGER. 
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HERE is a public man who lives by the suffrages of 
the most critical nation in Europe. His career, if it has 
been truthfully reported in the foreign press, has been 
composed thus far of failures and absurdities. He has 
been apparently convicted of ingratitude and, perhaps, 
of deceit. He has been a disobedient soldier. He bas 
been caught creeping around Paris in a ridiculous dis- 
guise. It is doubted whether he is intelligent enough to 
compose even the dull speeches that come from his 
mouth. Ina country where phrases cut deeper than 
swords, he has been unmercifully slashed with both 
phrases and swords. Every foreign correspondent in 
Paris has probably written Boulanger’s political obitu- 
ary on at least three separate occasions and thrice 
turned with a smile of satisfaction to scan the horizon 
for signs of some newer man of Destiny. Just so often 
the obituaries have been revised to tell of the increased 
political strength that Boulanger has evoked from what 
was tobe the grave of his ambitions. 

Is it not possible that the scribes have also failed to 
discern the truth about the causes of Boulanger’s per- 
petual resurrection? Undoubtedly Boulanger is not 
made of statesman timber. Undoubtedly both Monar- 
chists and Bonapartists are hoping to make a cat’s-paw 
of him. But itis just as certain that large numbers of 
Republicans have given their votes for him, that these 
numbers are increasing and that the accessions do not 
come from the camp of the Radical Left alone. It is the 
appearance of serious Republican defection that Ferry 
admits and deplores. It is this that draws even the 
President of the Republic upon the stump, and that 
frightens the Floquet Cabinet into an untimely fit of 
constitutional reforms. 

It is useless to attribute this movement of Republican 
voters entirely to ignorance of the citizens and to use of 
corrupt means. It is too late in the nineteenth century 
to explain French politics with careless aJlusions to 
‘*fickleness” and ‘the Celtic temperament.” The 
average Frenchman of the middle and lower classes is a 
methodical, calculating person, conservative by instinct 
and desirous of a permanent social order. When these 
men begin to express dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
affairs under the Third Republic, it is probable that some 
grave reason for their discontent either exists or is im- 
agined to exist. 

Atleast one grave reason is near at hand. The French 
Republic is not a Republic ; it is a democratic Imperial- 
ism. The whited sepulcher of Napoleonic Imperialism 
is gone indeed. In place of sham Napoleon and sham 
Government there are indeed lawfully erected organs, 
honestly representing the people; there are nearer ap- 
proaches to free speech, a free press, and free worship. 
But the great Administrative service of the country is 
practically unchanged—unchanged in methods and in 
spirit. The worst of it is that the methods and spirit of 
French Administration are older than either N apoleon. 





They survived the fiery trials of the Revolution. They 
helped discredit the Government of the Restoration. 
They bore the politic Louis Philippe and the prudent 
Guizot on to certain disgrace and overthrow. They 
fitted naturally into the half-veiled tyranny of Napoleon 
the Little. They have furnished the internal organiza- 
tion of the Third Republic. This civil service, the one 
permanent framework of French Government, is the 
administrative system of the old régime. Ranke told 
Thiers thatthe Germans in 1870 were not fighting Napo- 
leon, or the Republic, or the French people, but that 
they were fighting Louis XIV. The Third Republic has 
need to fight that ancient curse to-day. Lettres de 
cachet, corvées, and the gabelle are gone indeed, but the 
spirit of centralization, which is tyranny and corruption, 
rules under Freycinet as under Louvois. The intendant 
is still present under the name of prefect. Every com- 
mune is pigeon-holed in the bureaus of Paris. Executive 
officers of department, arrondissement and commune 
are delegates of the Central Power, so many fingers with 
which the Central Government stirs every local pud- 
ding, so many channels for the flow of the public funds 
in one direction and of ‘‘ political influence” in another. 

The citizen, trained to wait until the strong arm of the 
Government brings him wood for his bridges and dirt 
for his roads, or at least to wait for the permission to act, 
turns at length impatiently against Monarchy, Empire 
or Republic, whose prefects and subprefects count his 
cattle, and grow rapidiy rich by public contracts. So 
long as a highly centralized, executive service clutches 
every crossroads hamlet in France tightly to Paris, mi- 
nute tyrannies and involutions of corruption will 
abound, and generations of Wilsons will come and go. 

The French people, most self-sufficient of enlightened 
nations, scarcely know the meaning of local self-gov- 
ernment and will not learn it. They strike down the 
Wilsons and seek to prevent their reappearance by 
changing the personnel and perhaps the titles of the 
Central Government. A fruitless revolution ! for the new 
men immediately take their places at the’old machine. 

The protest against the existing Wilsons is now rising, 
and is making use of Boulanger, just as Republicans ip 
the United States, in 1884, expressed their distrust of 
Blaine by voting for St. John. 

If Boulanger, or the men who advise him, desire to 
remold the Republic upon the American model, as pos- 
sibly authentic expressions may indicate, there may be 
some hope that constitutional changes will avert rather 
than hasten a deplorable revolution. The American 
model means, at least, a tendency toward great local in- 
dependence. The signs are not propitious. We hear of 
threatened abolitions of Presidency and Senate, never 
of subjecting local executives to local elections. Re- 
publicau France seems to have chosen with democratic 
England the dubious principle of the consolidation of 
all governing powers within the popular branch of the 
Central Government. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE NORTHERN NEGRO? 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM V, TUNNELL. 





IN the North the Negro generally gets what are com- 
monly understood as civil rights. For a first-class fare 
he gets a first-class ride on any of our railroadsand may 
perchance sit in the sameseat with the President of the 
United States. Few hotels there are where a man’s color, if 
he is respectable and, especially, has money in his pocket, 
is a bar to their bed and board, and we know of only one 
line of steamboats out of New York where a colored face 
or the slightest daub of the tar-brush, if known, disqual- 
ifies fora stateroom. In instances such as these the 
colored man is believed to have the authority of the law 
on his side, so, if for no higher motive than fear of pen- 
alty, his civil rights are conceded. 

But when these are granted his advantages practically 
end. If he is allowed to spend his money an an equality 
with the white man, he is not permitted to make it on an 
equality with him. He is debarred from pursuits which 
are remunerative or which promise ultimately to be. 
Colored boys are not admitted to learn trades in North- 
ern workshops, colored mechanics or skilled laborers 
who may migrate from other parts hither can find no 
employment, not because there is none to be had but 
because ‘‘no colored need apply.” The principle that 
there will be a *‘ strike” if colored men are admitted to 
work at the same bench or on the same material with 
white laborers is so universally conceded by employers 
that on the one hand it resultsin making them, however 
well disposed to colored people, or however philosophi- 
cal in their views of labor as a commodity regardless of 
the color of the laborer, mere machinesin the hands of 
their employés; and, on the other hand, it deprives a re- 
spectable quota of our citizens not only of a legitimate 
and helpful sphere of aspiration, but in most cases of an 
adequate and self-respecting means of a livelihood. In 
this respect the Northern colored man is far worse off 
than his Southern brother. Slavery taught the social 
heresy that labor is a disgrace, and so becoming the 
badge of inferiority it became odious in the eyes of the 
white man. The poor white would, therefore, rather loaf 
or steal than labor. This resulted in placing the handi- 
crafts in the hands of the colored people so that they 
became carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, men skilled in 





the various manual arts, to whom was confined almost 
exclusively the exercise of them. Not so, however, is it 
with the Northern colored man. The opportunity for 
the acquirement of any skilled mechanical pursuit is 
very rare, and Southern and West Indian skilled labor- 
ers who immigrate here with the greatest difficulty—if 
at ull—can find sphere for the exercise of their trades. 

Almost invariably it has proved futile and in many 
cases disastrous for colored men to undertake business 
enterprises because of the pecuniary outlay necessary, 
and therisk and the harrowing uncertainty of patronage. 
Occasionally a bold little bark launches out upon that 
stormy sea, only in five cases out of six to be ingulfed 
in the cruel waves of financial embarrassment—not in 
every case because of incapacity or inattention to busi- 
ness, but because, by the logic of events, they were not 
patronized by the general public and so expired from 
atrophy. The most successful, indeed, pre-eminently 
the only successful colored merchant in New York is 
a retail druggist, and the condition which has made his 
business prosperous and his wealth possible is that where 
he is located there is no sharp competition and thus an 
unwilling patronage has been forced in his way. Had 
there been the usual competition it is doubtful if this 
gentleman could have achieved the success and amassed 
the wealth he has—not because of any lack uf business 
capacity and devotion on his part, but of the lack of 
business patronage. As a result the Negro appears to 
be hopelessly doomed to servile and unremunerative 
occupations—the men to waiting, coaching, bootblack- 
ing, erranding; the women to washing, scrubbing, cook- 
ing, etc. No one ever thinks of giving a colored lady 
an opportunity to exercise her brain and fingers at a 
telegraphic machine or type-writer, and an application 
from one such would be deemed an impertinence. And 
it has come to pass that occupations wherein the Negro 
was the acknowledged lord and monopolist are being 
handed over to the more prosperous white artisan. 
Whitewashing, carpet-beating, barbering, catering, for 
example, have been almost entirely diverted from 
him, and if he does anything of the kind he is required 
to do it at a reduced price. The colored man, seeing 
the door to legitimate aspiration and advancement 
fast barred against him, is under a sore temptation to 
become discouraged, fall into a state of utter indiffer- 
ence and at last into positive inertia. 

But there is another phase, and that not the least im- 
portant, which makes the lot of the Northern Negro one 
of extreme trial and which already is operating to drive 
him to despair of his lot and his future. It is the im- 
possibility for even respectable colored people to rent 
suitable houses in reputable neighborhoods. It is noto- 
rious that colored people in Brooklyn and New York 
have to live in the vilest neighborboods in ‘‘ mud” and 
** duck” alleys, in ‘‘ bedbug row,” in any purlieu or hole 
where prejudiced or grasping landlords may allow them 
to find shelter. Whenever a particular neighborhood 
has degenerated and is in ill-repute and the landlords see 
it is to their interest to raise its moral tone so that their 
property may not depreciate, it is an open secret that 
they sow in a colony of colored people to redeem, in a 
measure, the reputation of the locality. If the houses 
are good, colored people are invariably glad to get them, 
but it is always at an advanced rent. As a class they re- 
ceive the lowest wages of any wage-earners in the com- 
munity; they are compelled to pay the highest rents for 
the shabbiest houses in the most undesirable neighbor- 
hoods. The writer has himself felt this even enter his 
own soul. Renting of necessity a floor in the immediate 
rear of which are four large boarding stables, the odor 
and flies in the hot weather were intolerable. Next 
door is a large wholesale milk dairy where from mid- 
night till late morning heavy trucks come trundling in. 
The noise incident to the unloading of the larger and the 
loading of the smaller wagons, hitching up and unhitch- 
ing of horses, profanity, etc., of course defies the somno- 
lent powers of a Rip Van Winkle, and much more the 
reducednervous energy ofa youngcity missionary. We 
have walked ourselves footsore in search of a desirable 
house in some pleasant locality, but weare invariably told 
of apartments in some alley, or that ‘‘ people will object to 
your color.” This objection to color is so persistent that 
cases are numerous in which light-complexioned colored 
people, hiring a house without proclaiming their slight 
mixed blood, have had, on discovery, their rent refunded 
and a peremptory notice to move. Said a brother 
clergyman engaged in the real estate business (who knew 
I was laboring among colored people, but who was 
unaware of the presence in me of a little mixed blood), 
after telling me he had nothing on bis list to suit me, 
‘‘advertise,” he said [Here he gave the form of the 
advertisement, price, etc.]‘‘and perhaps somebody will 
make it an object to secure such as you.” *‘ But,” re- 
joined I, ‘* you know people don’t want colored people 
about them.” 

‘¢ That’s true,” he said; ‘‘ you will not be able to meet 
your parishioners at your house, so you will have to ap- 
point office-hours and meet them at your church.” 

‘*We have no church building. The congregation 
worships in a hall at present,” I said. 

‘‘ Then,” concluded he, ‘* you will have to meet them 
there, for people won’t have them around!” If all 
colored people were scavangers, or low, ignorant biutes, 
such a repugnance might have a show of desert, 
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Right in the North, therefore, are abundant opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of practical sympathy and fair play. 
The enterprising and philanthropic, who are ever devis- 
ing plans for the comfort, health and moral well-being 
of our foreign population, would deserve and receive the 
gratitude and the earnings of our colored citizens if 
they would stretch forth a helping hand to relieve a sit- 
uation which daily seems to be growing more and more 
hopeless, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON began to take its holiday a little before 
Christmas. The House adjourned Friday; the Senate 
having settled its little difficulty about the Tariff Bill 
by agreeing that it will come to a vote on the 21st of 
January also gave itself the usual holiday, On the 
day before Christmas the members and Senators who 
had not gone out of the city strolled atout the streets 
with something of the air of schoolboys enjoying a 
vacation. It isa rare thing to meet members of either 
House on the street during the day, after ten o'clock. 
You see them about that time, making their way to the 
Capitol, with absorbed looks, their pockets stuffed out 
with papers, their hands full of other papers and a 
general air of business pervading them; but on the day 
after the adjournment it was different. In an ordinary 
afternoon walk of two miles there were no less than 
three Senators and four Representatives to beseen. They 
were strolling along enjoying the bright clear weather we 
have had for a week previous to Christmas and appre- 
ciating a sunshiny afternoon something as a coal-miner 
might after the half light and dinginess of a shaft half 
a wile down in the earth. A lady said to a Senator 
whom she met: *‘ {t was so odd to meet you out-doors 
like other people tbat I stared and nearly forgot to 
bow.” It was a tribute to faithfulness in duty and was 
smilingly received by the gentleman. 

The Capitol itself was a little dull. The chambers 
where legislators meet are locked late into the morning; 
the corridors seem not quite so warm as when the ses- 
sions are in force, and the throng of visitors is not so 
great. The library has a certain set of loungers and 
readers who appear there from force of habit every day 
that it is open, and oftener than usual one sees a mem- 
ber among the people gathered around the desk where 
the clerks stand to attend to the issuing of books. He is 
taking a part of his vacation to study on some matter 
connected with the work of his committee, and he goes 
to the library for references; but there are not many 
visitors and things in general are taking a rest. 

On the streets the throng of shoppers the day before 
Christmas was taking its last opportunities and finding 
that last chances were not best chances. The people in 
the Departments besides Christmas Day had half of the 
day before, and were added to those already pouring 
along the streets; and the weather—the weather has 
been strictly well-behaved and considerate. The nights 
have been so glorious with a bright moon that the city 
fathers forgot to light the street lamps even more than 
usual, and the moon poured sheets of silver over the 
street straight through from dark to daylight in a way 
that made one feel more lenient toward the fathers than 
usual. The market on Seventh Street ran over its 
bounds and encroached on the little square adjoining it; 
those who had no stands or any other places inside or on 
the pavement immediately outside swarmed over to the 
iron fence that surrounds the square, and hung it with 
wreaths and ropes of evergreens and holly boughs, 
while boys of all colors end sizes stood about, selling 
sprigs of mistletoe with their waxen berries, and it was 
hard to tell where the market proper began. 

I had the curiosity to venture into one of the yards 
connected with the market where the carts drive in 
from the country and unload. They begin to appear as 
early as five o'clock, earlier than human nature in the 
city can drag itself out of bed. But those that come 
stay,so when I got there the most primitive of the forms 
were already there, with others coming. The most 
primeval carts are long bodied, tipping up in the back 
like a schooner that is overloaded in the bows and,very 
high in the air, drawn by four mules, with the harness 
occasionally pieced out with a bit of rope; but this often 
dexterously covered with a Christmas bouquet. Packed 
into this one cart were eleven children, more or less 
black, as jolly as crickets in a rug; besides these were 
chickens, both alive and dressed, or,as the old fellow 
that drove said: ‘‘Chickens on de hoof, and chickens 
with deir hoofs in de air”; cabbages, carrots and a sub- 
stratum of potatoes. The children had cast in their lot 
rather indiscriminately with the other contents of the 
wagon, so that it was a little difficult sometimes to dis- 
tinguish which were the marketable articles and which 
not, especially as the live chickens cackled and squawked 
nearly as much as the children; but it made a very jolly 
load, and when I impulsively wished them a ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas” they all responded with squeals and squeaks 
and clucks, a brightening of eyes and a flash of white 
teeth, that made one wish to have Santa Claus and his 
sleigh at one’s back to show a full appreciation. The 
‘tuck farmers,” as they call themselves around Wash- 





ington, seemed to be indiscriminately white and black 
men, and apparently competed with each other as if 
there was no question of “‘ race, color or previous con- 
dition.” The rewards of thrift and care seemed also to 
be without distinction, and it was as easy to tell the 
lazy and idle man by his works when he was white as 
when he was black. It was also a little surprising to 
find that the black men were glad to have the Republi- 
cans coming back into office. 

‘* We ain’t a-sayin’ much,” said one man with whom 
I talked; ‘‘ but we’s glad all the same.” 

‘*The Democratic Administration has not really made 
much difference with you,” said I. 

‘*P’r’aps not, ma’am, but dere’s de difference in de 
feelings,” said he, and his face twinkled all over. 

The concessions which China has been willing to make 
to bankers and railroad menin this country are mis- 
understood in a singular way by the people of this coun- 
try. The great fact that itisan opening of the utmost 
commercia! importance to us—an opening which has 
enraged Germany and England, because they see it 
given to us when they have been trying hard to get it 
for themselves for many years, does not seem to have 
dawned upon us. That they were willing to make tbis 
concession in the hight of the discreditable treatment we 
gave them last summer, piling an exclusion bill upon 
them, without waiting to see how they would consider 
a treaty we had just sent them, shows that their heads 
are too level, even under provocation. The Chinese 
Government officials, care very little about our excite- 
ment over the emigration from them to us, they keep 
cool about it, and look at the facts which lie at the root 
of things: the great facts between us as two nations. 
The Viceroy says: ‘‘ We should prefer to make these 
concessions to America fer good reasons. As a nation 
itis unaggressive—it keeps no army, not much navy 
and it is not trying to snatch up every stray bit of land 
on the planet, which is weak and cannot fight a stronger 
power, It is too far away from us to bea darger, and 
we prefer now that we have made up our minds that 
we need banks and railroads, to let America establish 
them with us rather than any of the European powers.” 

But mark the behavior of America. They are ob- 
tained, these concessions—England and Germany know 
bow valuable they are—their representatives in China 
are almost ready to murder the men who got there. 
These men present themselves to our Secretary of State 
for so much government acknowledgment as is neces- 
sary in so great a matter, and the acknowledgment is 
nothing of an entangling nature, and Mr., the Secretary 
of State, pours cold water on the whole affair. It seems 
sometimes as if we were so hedged in by our own notions 
of exclusiveness that we forget that there are other 
nations on the face of the globe. One feels like present- 
ing the Secretary of $ tate with a map and saying: ‘‘ China 
is only fifteen days from San Francisco. Is not the 
Western slope of this country to consider who is its next 
neighbor as well as we on the Eastern side?” 

Goto. When China wants to be good to us, let us 
open our eyes and take the benefits she offers with a 
thankful sense of the way we are privileged while others 
are left out in the cold. 

Among the shoppers on F Street the other day was 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett in a warm fur-trimmed 
cloak, with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, looking so well 
that it was hard to believe she could ever have been 
called an invalid. With her was her Italian friend, a 
dark-eyed, dark-haired contrast to Mrs. Burnett, speak- 
ing English in a tone that mingled Italian vowels with 
English sounds in a delightful manner. Mrs. Burnett 
spoke laughingly of being ‘‘at the mercy of painters 
and paperers” in the matter of moving into her new 
house, speaking in her full soft voice, which has the 
fullness of her English birth, without a trace of its hard- 
ness, or of that rising inflection to which Americans ob- 
ject, and also it has none of the reediness or catarrhal 
sharpness which so many of our women have. One of 
her boys is to sing in the Mother Goose panorama and 
tableaux given by the ladies who are interested in the 
Homeopathic Hospital to raise funds for the institution. 
A day or so after seeing her an amused mother told me 
about the difficulties her boy was in with Vivian Bur- 
nett. Both the boys attend the same dancing school; 
Vivian is eleven or twelve years old and has pleasing, 
open manners, not easily abashed, but holding his own 
with the ease and confidence which people sometimes 
have who have been petted just enough not to spoil them 
—just enough to make them on good terms with the rest 
of the world. The other boy, Will ——, is five years old 
and has begun to accomplish his destiny by being much 
smitten with a girl six years older than himself. All 
through bis first and second dancing lessons he declined 
to ask any of the little girls to dance with him. Finally 
after being urged many times and asked why he would 
not dance, he admitted that if a certain May —— would 
ask him he would dance with her. The facts were pre- 
sented to the young lady who promptly asked him, and 
they whirled off together. Then the boy saw Vivian 
Burnett, so bright and bandsome and courageous—not 
afraid of anything—and when he sat down alook of mis- 
ery came over his face which bis mother could not help 
seeing. ‘‘ What is it, Will?’ and she bent over him af- 
fectionately. *‘D-don’t let anybody introduce Vivian 
to May”—and he sat all the rest of the hour, watching to 








see if anybody was going to be cruel enough to present 
his venerable rival to the young lady of his heart. 

The Children’s Christmas Club gave its annual dinner 
to the poor children in the city as usual, a few days 
after Christmas. The best thing that happened was one 
of the children asking what the three C’s on the ribbon 
of the little boy who waited upon him at the table, were 
for—‘*‘ Why, three cheers for Mrs. Cleveland, of course,” 
said the youthful waiter, and his little joke came near 
sending off half a hundred sharp little throats in his 
neighborhood, into a practical rendering of his words; 
it was hushed up before it was quite understood, or Mrs. 
Cleveland would have received the good will of the chil- 
drenin that shape. 

Having begun with stories of children, I give one 
more; the season of Christmas brings children to the 
front rather more then than at any time of the year. 

‘* My bills this year have been enormous,” said a man 
to his friend, alsoa parent. ‘‘ Fancy it, a dentist’s bill 
for my small boy of nearly two hundred dollars.” 

‘* Horrible,” said the other parent, ‘‘I would not pay 
it.” 

‘*Not pay? What would you do? How would you 
get round it?” 

‘*Easily enough,” said the other, ‘“‘give him the 
child”; and this father, if I gave his name, would at 
once be recognized in Washington where he has an im- 
portant position. 

The American Historical Association met last week in 
the lecture-room of the Columbian University. The 
Cosmos Club hospitably offered the members the privi- 
lege of its rooms, while they are here, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Horatio King gave them a tea at their house on H 
Street. 

Major Powell, President Gates of Rugters College, Mr. 
John Jay of the Huguenot Society, of New York, Mr. 
Charles K, Adams of Cornell University, and cthers dis- 
tinguished in literary work of a historical nature, were 
present. The Society has just been made a corporation 
by Congress. 

WASHINGTON, D C. 
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WE have glanced thus far at the contents of the lower 
floor of the new building, and at the western vesti- 
bules and great hall of the old building. Eastward 
of this hall the adjacent smaller apartments or 
vestibules are occupied by some of the sculptures of the 
Cypriote collection, and by the collection of ancient in- 
scriptions, and the Cyprus bronzes. In the basement rooms 


are Tanagra statuettes, and small casts from various an- . 


tique sculptures, and from medieval ivories and American 
antiquities. On the walls of the staircases which lead up 
to the second floor of the old building are the original cop- 
per plates engraved for Audubon’s “ Birds of America,’”’ 
certain pictures of more or less value, and nine of no value 
whatever—Fagnani’s pictures of the ‘‘ Nine Muses’’— 
would-be portraits of nine young ladies of New York, 
painted some twenty years ago. 

The four picture galleries in the second floor of the old 
building—two at either end—are now filled with the Mu- 
seum’s own collection of pictures ancient and modern, and 
a loan collection of modern works, while the long gal- 
leries which connect them—running along the sides of the 
great ball that rises to the roof in the center of the build- 
ing—are filled with objects of Oriental workmanship, 
porcelains being most conspicuous amongthem. Fromthe 
western picture galleries we enter, as the first room in the 
new building, an apartment devoted to memorials of Wash- 
ington, Franklin and Lafayette—a most appropriate and 
welcome department for a Museumin this country. South 
of this lie the two large rooms devoted to the Wolfe Col- 
lection of pictures; and south of this, again, a gallery con- 
taining gems, gold and silver objects, miniatures and 
similar small and precious things. Its walls are hung about 
with extremely beautiful carpets and tapestries, loared 
chiefly, if not altogether, by Mr. Marquand. One large 
case is filled with miniatures and jeweled snufi-boxes and 
watches presented by the Misses Lazarus in memory of 
their father, Moses Lazarus—an extremely interesting and 
valuable collection. The famous and precious Johuston- 
King collection of ancient cut gems occupies still more 
space; and the center is filled with cases containing the 
Somerville collection of gems from Philadelphia. 

The space above the long Hall of Casts is divided, in the 
second story, by a longitudinal partition,on one side of 
which lie the offices of the administrators of the Museum, 
and on the other a long, narrow gallery filled with draw- 
ings bythe old masters—etchings, photographsand similar 
objects. From it opens a large alcove in which the Rich- 
ards collection of water-colors is displayed. One of the 
two picture galleries at its western extremity—which cor- 
respond with those at the other end occupied by the Wolfe 
collection—is filled with reproductions of gold and silver 
plate, ancient, medieval and modern—faithful copies of 
pieces in various European collections, but chiefly of those 
at St. Petersburg. The other gallery holds the most inter- 
esting collection of the year—the old masters loaned by 
Mr. Marquand and Mr. Henry Havermeyer, which are 
thirty-seven in number and almost all of great beauty and 
value. Thence we pass northward into the Hall of Ameri- 
can Antiquities and have made the curcuit of the second 
floor. This last-named collection, formed chiefly by Dr.R, 
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H. Lamborn and Jadge L. Bradford Prince, is of extraor- 
dinary value;to’all antiquarians and students of history 
while the outer public will find it curious and amusing to 
say the least. No more appropriate department could be 
imagined for an American Museum to form; and it is said 
to be unique in size, variety and value. It represents the 
mound-builders, Peruvians, Mexicans and Pueblo Indians 
as well as the aborigines of Central America, and perhaps 
other native races as well—for it must be confessed that I 
have not had time seriously to look at all the manifold 
contents of the Museum in {its new estate; and also, that 
witb allthe timein the world I should be unable to pro- 
nounce upon the value of many of them or, indeed, to de- 
scribe them with any degree of intelligence. Only about 
the pictures and a few other collections shallI hope to 
sveak during the coming weeks. 

But meanwhile a word should, I think, be said about the 
Museum itself and its relation to the public. 

When we remember how short a time it is since the insti- 
tution was established, how doubtful it then seemed to 
many whether it would be successful in the way of attract- 
ing and instrueting the general public, or in the way of so 
deeply interesting our more wealthy citizens that they 
weuld increase its contents so as to make it worthy of the 
name of a metropolitan museum, we feel indeed a large 
measure of satisfaction and gratitude. I do not know how 
many people have annually visited the Museum, but I do 
know that the number has rapidly increased year by year; 
that, despite its distance from the center of the city, I have 
often seen it well filled on pay-days and uncomfortably full 
on free days; and that many of the visitors are of that class 
which such an establishment can do most good by attract- 
ing—the class which is in especial need of the instruction 
and pleasure it affords because unable to see works of art 
elsewhere. I have often watched men who looked like art- 
isans and noted their interest, absorption even, in what 
they saw; and women who looked like farmers’ wives and 
seen their delight in everything that came beneath their 
eyes but especially in the pictures. A large proportion of 
the summer visitors are, apparently, tourists from other 
parts of the country; and to them—especially when they 
come from the smaller towns—even a hasty glance at the 
collections, must mean an epoch in their lieves. To New 
Yorkers it may mean much more than this—it may mean 
an influence upon their lives, for the widening of enjoyment 
in some cases and for the direction and development of 
their life’s work in others. And I believe that in both these 
ways the Museum has been a far greater blessing to the 
American people than wealthy New Yorkers, who have vis- 
ited it, perhaps, on some single occasion of festivity, can 
possibly imagine. 

When we look at its contents to day and compare them 
with those it displayed when its doors were first opened, 
there is equal proof of its success in the way of attracting 
donations from those who are able toshare this world’s 
goods with their fellow-countrymen at large. Such pre- 
cious gifts as the Marquand collection of glass, the King 
collection of gems, given by Mr. Johnston, the President 
of the Museum; the Drexel musical instruments, the Astor 
and Stewart laces, and the pictures contributed from time 
to time by Mr. George Seney, of Brooklyn—these indeed 
prove the public spirit and the good taste of our citizens. 
And together with them have been less conspicuous dona- 
tions of small collections or individual objects of value 
which, if not innumerable, are far too numerous to be 
mentioned here, and which have sometimes done as much 
to help on the Museum as much larger collections could. 
The main point is to attract the public—once within the 
walls itis pretty sure to see and appreciate everything it 
contains; and when Mr. Vanderbilt, for instance, gave so 
famous a picture as Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,’’ he 
helped todo this ina very effectual way. The value of this 
picture is not to be estimatel by its intrinsic worth alone 
—it would be instructive to know how many persons have 
been drawn by its fame to the Museum’s doots and have 
consequently enjoyed a thousand neighboring things. Nor 
should one forget the generosity which from time to time 
has loaned so many precious things for temporary exhibi- 
tion. It must be almost as great a trial for Mr. Marquand 
to loan thirty-five old masters out of his home for a period 
of months as it would be to give a few of them in perpetu- 
ity; and even tho they remain On view for a few months 
only, they must have a vast influence on the knowledge 
and taste of the public besides affording temporary grati- 
fication to thousands of eyes. 

But all is not smooth and satisfactory as we look back 
on the past history of the Metropolitan Museum. It is 
needless here to recount the mistakes that have been made 
in its administration or the way in which they have mili- 
tated against that full respect and confidence which, for 
the institution to prosper as it should and to have the right 
kind and degree of influence, every American should feel 
in those who control it. Every one who has followed the 
course of artistic matters in America during the past few 
years knows something of the story; and those who knowi1t 
in full firmly believe that had it been a different story the 
Museum collections would to-day have been even richer 
than they are, and that its present contents would be ap- 
praised in a very different spirit from that which is now 
displayed by experts and instructed amateurs. From the 
manner in which the Museum is organized it is impossible 
for improvement in its management to come from the out- 
side; it must come from within or notat all. Neverthe- 
less, Ido not think it is useless or unwise to repeat, from 
time to time, that the instructed portion of the public has 
felt grave dissatisfaction with the past course of things— 
for the voice of outside opinion is perhaps the influence 
that will tend most strongly to bring about improvement 
from within. ltis difficult to make those wholly unin- 
structed in matters of art understand how greatly the 
management of such an institution—as regards its attitude 
toward students, its treatment of antiquities, its manner 
of cataloging and attributing the objects it displays, and 
the basis upon which it accepts proferred gifts—affects the 
value of its service in increasing knowledge and cultivat- 





ing the public taste. But the degree can hardly be over- 
estimated; and in all the ways I have named—I speak not 
from vague hearsay but from actual facts, which could 
easily be recited by many other witnesses—the manage- 
ment of our Museum has been sadly at fault. As it stands 
it is a treasure-house of the most varied, delightful and in- 
structive objects; but had things gone differently within 
its walls it might have been still richer in this direction, 
while its value to serious students would have been im- 
measurably increased. Nevertheless, we may be thankful 
for what we have got through the public spirit, generosity 
and good taste of a number of our citizens; and we may 
confidently hope that at some not distant day the institu- 
tion may be not only a storehouse of beautiful or instruc- 
tive objects, but a museum in the strictest and most scien- 
tific acceptation of the term. 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Sanitary. 


ANTIRABIC VACCINATION. 


THE following statement was made by Professor Grau- 
cher, at the opening of the Pasteur Institute in Paris: 


‘“* When M. Pasteur, at the London Congress in 1881, announced 
his great discovery of the attenuation of virus and the vaccina- 
tion of chicken cholera and carbuncle, one of the most compe- 
tent men in bacteriology, M. Koch, is reported to have said: ‘ It 
is too fine to be true’; and three months later, in the first num- 
ber of the Mittheilunyen, of Berlin, M. Koch contradicted 
Pasteur. Since then, however, he has recognized that attenua- 
tion and vaccination are correct facts and of great scientific 
value; but he still refuses to believe the practical value of these 
vaccinations, altho the vaccine of carbuncle extends in every 
country where carbuncle exists—in France, Italy, Hungary, 
Spain, India and Australia. 

*“ What better proof do we need of its practical and scientific 
value? This opposition did not trouble M. Pasteur, who said to 
us: ‘ Well, let them not believe in the attenuation of virus and 
vaccination, we shall have ten years advance on them.’ 

“The study of carbuncle is hardly finished, when M. Pasteur 
begins with hydrophobia. Here, for several years, with the aid 
of M. Roux, he made experiment after experiment. and arrived 
at still more surprising results. The microbe of hydrophobia has 
escaped observation up to date, but it certainly exists. Knowing 
it only by its effects, M. Pasteur has found the way to utilize it 
as vaccine. And, moreover, M. Pasteur has proposed vaccina- 
tion after dog-bite—that is, after infection. Physicians, up to 
now, have always accepted the dogma that when a virus, what- 
ever it may be, has penetrated the human organism, it is beyond 
our reach and we must await its results. The resistance of phy- 
sicians to so much subversive news is, then, quite comprehensi- 
ble. To recognize that we have first learned and then taught 
errors, requires, outside of personal and impartial new facts, a 
certain freedom of mind which is not always found even in most 
distinguished men. 

“It must not be forgotten, and M. Pasteur does not forget it, 
that, at the critical hour, a great many physicians, men of 
science whose authority was universally recognized, have helped 
the right and favorable side of the scales to come down. Of the 
first rank, Vulpian, who not only had followed Pasteur, but who 
had pushed him to the antirabic vaccination. Vulpian fought 
and died on the battlefield defending with a fiery eloquence the 
new method. 

“The method lives. It is prosperous, for there exist to-day, 
counting the one in Paris, more than twenty antirabic institu- 
tions disseminated through the entire world. There are seven in 
Russia, five in Italy, one in Vienna, one in Bucharest, one in Rio 
de Janeiro, one in Havana, one in Buenos Ayres, and finally, in 
Chicago and Maltatwo new laboratories are being organized. The 
Antirabic Institute of Paris is in continuous relation with these 
laboratories, the chiefs of which have all, but two, come to Paris 
to study the method of M. Pasteur, to apply it to their patients 
with its progressive improvements. 

“From the erigin, we have classified our patients into three 
sections—A, B and C. The section A contains all the persons 
bitten by animals recognized to have been hydrophobic by abso- 
lute experimental proof. In section B are inscribed all the per- 
sons bitten by animals declared to be hydrophobic by certificates 
of veterinary surgeons; it is the most crowded section. Finally, 
section C contains the persons bitten by animals suspeeted to be 
hydrophobic. Suspici here results from the circumstances 
under which the bite has been given. An unknown dog crosses 
a village, bites a few children and animals, dogs and sheep, and 
then disappears. If those persons present themselves at the Lab- 
oratory, we inscribe them in section C. ‘This section becomes 
more and more restricted, for we are very severe in our selec- 
tions, and I think that I can safely state that 98 per cent. of the 
persons we admit for vaccination have been bitten by mad dogs. 

‘*The number of persons that were treated in Paris during the 
years 1886-7 and the first half of 1888, amounted to 5,374. In 1886, 
when we had a great number of foreign patients, we inoculated 
2,682 persons; 1,778 in 1887; and 914 up to July Ist, 1888. 

“The percentage of mortality, counting even the deaths of 
those that were taken with hydrophobia on the first day after 
the treatment, is: for 1886, 1.84 per cent.; in 1887, 1.12 per cent.; 
and in 1888, 0.77 per cent. 

“ Bnt it would be right to separate from the table of mortality 
the persons who died from hydrophobia within fifteen days that 
follow the treatment; for vaccination, to be efficacious, must be 
terminated before the virus of the biting dog has begun incuba- 
tion in the nerve centers. We know that the virus of common 
hydrophobia, introduced directly on the surface of a dog’s brain, 
incubates from fifteen to eighteen days before it produces its 
effects. In patients who die from hydrophobia during the fifteen 
days that follow the treatment, this last has been useless, it hav- 
ing been applied too lat«; it has not failed because the condition 
of its efficacy had not been realized. 

“In separating those cases from the number named—and no 
physician will oppose this—the percentage of our deaths, not- 
withstanding the treatment, comes down for 1886 to 0.98 per cent.; 
for 1887 to 0.67 per cent., and for 1888 to 0.55 per cent. 

“Our mortality decreases gradually, and this is due to the pro- 
gressive improvements brought to our first method of treatment. 
We now make a more energetic, more prolonged, more intense 
treatment, using M. Pasteur’s expression, and the treatment yet 
remains inoffensive. This different efficacy of the antirabic vac- 
cination, according to the one or the other formula, is the most 
palpable proof of its therapeutic efficacy. The Russian scientific 
men who combated the antirabic vaccination in Odessa and at 
St. Petersburg, took this fact into consideration, when they 
stopped their opposition, M. Gamaleia having shown to them the 
two very different tables of mortality, according to the method 
employed. 














“ At Odessa, the first orsimple treatment applied to 186 persons, 
gave a mortality of 5.88 per cent.; while the intensive treatment, 
applied to 997 persons, has given a mortality of 0.80 per cent. 

“ The special statistics for the bites of the face,of the hands, 
and extremities, prove in their way the efficacy of antirabic 
vaccination. We know thatin old statistics the average mor- 
tality for all bites were 10.15 and 20.1 per cent.. according to the 
observer; and that the mortality from bites of the head’and face 
reached up to 80 and 88 per cent. In our statistics, the mortality 
after bites of the head or face is 5.84 per cent., if we countall 
deaths; it is really only 1.82 per cent.. if we separate the deaths 
that have occurred within the first fifteen days following the 
treatment. Hence, in this kind of bite, half of the deaths occur 
during the first fifteen days that follow the treatment, which is 
a new proof of their excessive gravity. But this dangerous 
period passed, the treatment is nearly as efficacious for them as 
for ordinary bites. Weexplain our favorable results in these 
cases by the very energetic character of the vaccination of per- 
sons bitten in the head or face. 

“The great difference which exists between our statistics of 
1.82 per cent. and the number of the classical statistics, 80 to 88 
per cent., is so large, that it is really impossible not to admit the 
favorable influence of the antirabic vaccination. 

“The foreign statistics are in accordance with ours at St, 
Petersburg; the laboratory which has been started by His [m- 
perial Highness Prince Alexander of Oldenburg, who keeps it up 
at his own expense, has vaccinated, from July 18th, 1886, to Sep- 
tember 15th, 1888, 484 persons, with an average mortality of 2,68 
per cent. 

“From the explanations given to us by Dr. Kraiouchkine, 
physician to the antirabic laboratory, it results that his death- 
rate, somewhat higher than ours, is due to the fact that bites are 
extremely severe in character in his region. 

“ At Odessa, in the laboratory under the charge of Professor 
Metschinikoff, Dr. Gamaleia has vaccinated: 

** Tn 1886, 524 persons by different simple methods. Death-rate 
3.39 per cent. 

“In 1887, 345 persons by the intensive treatment. Mortality 0,58 
per cent. 

“Tn 1888, 564 persons by the intensive treatment. Mortality 0,64 
per cent. 

“ During these three years 1,185 persons have been treated by 
the antirabic method, with a mortality of 1.41 per cent. 

* At Moscow, the Antirabic Institute, founded under the pro- 
tection of Prince Dolgoroukowa, has vaccinated, in 1886, 107 per- 
sons by the simple treatment: death-rate, 8.40 per cent. In 1887, 
280 persons by the intensive treatment; death-rate, 1.27 per cent. 
In 1888, 246 persons by the intensive treatment; deaih-rate, 1.60 
per cent. 

“In Warsaw, M. Bujwid has inoculated 297 persons by different 
simple methods. His average mortality has been 3 per cent. 
Three hundred and seventy persons by the intensive method 
Not one person has died up to date. (It is sixteen months since 
he began this intensive treatment, and two monthssince he made 
his last inoculation.) 

* Gentlemen, I cannot overlook the statistics of the district of 
the Seine (which comprises the city of Paris), which is the object 
of a yearly special report to the Board of Health. The report of 
1887 has been made by Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz, who has obtained 
his documents at the Prefecture of Police, and for the vacci- 
nated persons at the laboratory of M. Pasteur. Well, in 1887, 
the number of persons bitten and vaccinated is 306, out of which 
two died, death-rate 0.76 per cent.; on the other hand, seven 
cases of hydrophobia have occurred among the 44 persons who 
have not reported for vaccination, which gives us a death-rate 
of 15.90 per cent.; a ratio which is accepted by MM. Pasteur and 

Brouardel as being the average of the death-rate by hydrophobia 
in Paris before the introduction of vaccination. M. Dujardin- 
Beaumetz concludes: ‘I know no evidence more striking of the 
value of the method of inoculation.’” 








Science. 


ONE of the most interesting and important of the results 
of scientific observation during the past yearis the estab- 
lishment of the fact that waves of electric induction are 
propagated through air at sensibly the same rate es waves 
of light. The experiments which have decided this point 
were made by Hertz in Germany, and consisted essentially 
in a most ingenious determination of the length of cer- 
tain electrical waves, their rate of vibration beiug known. 
When we know the dimensions of a rectangular frame of 
wire, say four feet by six, and the size and material of the 
wire of which it is made, it is possible to compute the num- 
ber of electrical pulses per second that will occur in it when 
it is connected with one of the electrodes of an induction 
coil that is being rapidly charged and discharged. These 
electrical pulses are propagated outward from the rectan- 
gular frame in all directions through the air—or more 
strictly through the ether—and when they strike a reflecting 
surface, such as the wall of aroom, they are reflected. The 
reflected waves interfere with the direct ones, andin con- 
sequence we find established a series of positions where 
the electric disturbance is a maximum and others where it 
isa minimum. The case is closely analogous to that of the 
well-known acoustic experiment, in which a tuning-fork 
of known pitch is made to sound before a reflecting wall, 
and the space between the wall and the fork is explored 
with a properly tuned resonator, showing alternate regions 
of sound and silence. (Thisis written without the least 
regard to Dr. Wilford He!1’s theories or feelings, but it is 
the statement of afact.! The interval between any two 
successive points of silence or of sound is just one wave 
length of the musica] note emitted by the fork. If, then, 
we can find an electric resonatur capable of performing 
a similar function to that fulfilled by the acoustic resona- 
tor we ought to be able to determine the length of the elec- 
tric waves. Now this function is performed by a second 
wire frame, just like the first, except that there is a slight 
break in it, a few thousandths of aninchin width, where 
sparks appear whenever the frame is placed at a point 
where electric pulsations are occurring of the proper period. 
When the space between the primary frame, as we maycall 
it, and the reflecting wall was explored with this electric 
resonator, equidistant nodes and maxima of electric dis- 
turbance were easily and surely detected. If we multiply 
the length of an electric wave thus determined by the 
number of waves that pass in a second, we get the velocity 
with which the electric disturbance is propagated, and 
this, as we have said, comes out sensibly the same as that 
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of light. Hertz’s experiment is the first demonstration of 
what has long been believed. to be a fact, tho without proof. 


... Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the eminent microscop- 
ist, finds that genuine honey can be readily distinguished 
from manufactured honey by the microscope. The former 
has few or no sugar crystals and abounds with pollen grains, 
while the imitations have little else than these crystals, 
with rarely atrace of pollen grains. The honeyed taste of 
the manufactured article, he thinks, may come from honey- 
comb or bees’wax being mashed up with the article used in 
the manufacture. Each class of plants has its own specific 
form of pollen grain, and Mr. Smith says that any one 
conversant with this branch of botany could tell from 
what part of the world the honey came, by studying the 
pollen grains that it might contuin. The honey he had 
was English honey, and it abounded with grains of Legu- 
minosee, especially beans and clover, the English heath 
and evening primroses. !n America, however, bees freely 
visit Composite—not, however, for honey, but for the 
pollen. They are, indeed, among the most popular of flow- 
ers with our pollen gatherers. As the bees make a separate 
task of honey-gathering from pollen-gathering, this may 
account for the rarity of the pollen grains of this order 
in honey. 


....1t has been the usual impression that the horns of 
the elk and of deer, while useful for purposes of defense, 
were in the creature’s way while threading dense woods or 
underbrush. Sir James Hector maintains that the chief 
use of the antlers is not so much for fighting as for facili- 
tating the progress of the stag through dense woods. He 
had had considerable experience with the elk, and found 
that by throwing up the head, thereby placing the horns 
along the back, the animals were enabled to go forward 
with great rapidity and follow the hinds. Mr. Fortescue 
added that in New Zealand he had observed that the 
antlers assisted the stags in penetrating dense forests, and 
Mr. Higginson bore out this statement from his experience 
in India. 


....The question of the origiu of the dog has recently 
been discussed by Professor Nehring, who believes that it 
has descended from various still-surviving species of 
wolves and jackals. The latter animals can be tamed, and 
many attempts to domesticate wolves hive been success. 
fully made in recent times. Herr Rongé has so completely 
tamed a young wolf that it follows him exactly asa dog 
might do. 





School and College. 


THE twenty-first year of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural [nstitute, opened October 1st, 1888,with an encour- 
aging outlook. The enrollment, November 15th, is 610, of 
whom 468 are Negroes, and 142 Indians, besides eight In- 
dian children under six yearsof age. With the “Whittier” 
(Primary) Department of 300, there are 900 pupils on the 
school grounds. All but twelve are boarders from abroad, 
representing thirteen states and territories, also China, 
Africa, the Hawaiian Islands and Cuba. The average age 
is seventeen years; a little less than one-half are young 
women. Class-rooms, dormitories, shops and tables are 
crowded. The spirit of students was never better. The 
need of graduate workers ip the South and West was never 
greater. The corps of officers, teachers and assistants in 
a'l departments numbers seventy-five. Total applications 
for admission this year, 812, of whom 175 girls and 310 boys 
were retused, chiefly for want of room. For two-thirds of 
the cost of its support, the school depends on the gifts of 
friends. Sixty thousand dollars a year must be raised by 
contributions. 





...-The second volume of the Cornell University ‘‘ Ten- 
Year Book”’ is ready for circulation. It gives new statis- 
tics of graduates from 1878 to 1888. It shows that during 
the last 20 years the total number of degrees conferred is 
1,437, and the total number of graduates is 1,352. Of this 
number 45 are engaged in agriculture, 51 in architecture 
and building, 5in art, 23in banking, 11 in chemistry and 
assaying, 15 in civil engineering, 246 in education, 30 in 
electrical engineering, 61 in newspaper work, 235 in law, 
25in manufacturing, 43 in mechanical engineering, 65 in 
medicine and surgery, 115 in mechanical pursuits, 30 1n the 
ministry, 5 in publishing, 12 in scientific investigation, and 
65 in stndy. One hundred and twenty-one are without 
occupation or are unreported. 


....Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, in Harper’s Magazine 
for January, says that the colleges never had so many pro- 
fessing church-members in them as at present. A few ex- 
amples will show this. Yale College, in 1795, had but four 
or five students who were church-members; to-day nearly 
one-half hold such membership. Princeton, in 1813, had 
but two or three openly professing the Christian faith; to- 
day about one-half, and among them the best scholars. In 
Williams College 147 out of 248, and in Amherst 233 out of 
852, are members of churches. In many other colleges, as 
proved by Dr. Hodge, from whose carefully prepared tables 
these figures are taken, the proportions are still more fa- 
vorable to the prospects of religion. 


....The people of Colorado Springs are showing renewed 
interest in Colorado College. Every one is greatly rejoiced 
at the prosperity that iscoming tothe College. The new 
dormitory, which is to cost $20,000, will be begun within a 
few ~veeks, and plans are being made for a much-needed 
gymnasium by the young men of the city, which will cost 
$10,000, The facuity are making a very earnest effort to 
raise $8,000 out more of the state for a cottage that will 
accommodate thirty-five or forty young women. 


.-.-The Ohio Wesleyan University, L. D. McCabe, D.D., 
LL.D., acting president, has just closed a most successful 
term. The attendance has been unusually large—about 
800; nearly one-half of these are in the regular college 





classes. The religious tone of theschool has been excellent; 
about thirty young people have professed conversion, since 
October ist, at the regular College prayer-meetings. The 
next term opens January 3d, 1889. 


....The Yale University Catalog, recently issued, gives 
the following summary of students: In the department of 
Philosophy and the Arts—Graduate courses, 79; Yale Col- 
lege,688; Sheffield Scientific School ,308; Art School,47—1,122; 
Yale Divinity School, 138; Yale Medical School, 35; Yale 
Law School, 106. The total attendance in the University, 
after deducting 31 names that are inserted twice, is thus 
seen to be 1,365. 








Personalities. 


Not all Englishwomen of rank adhere to the stiff 
canons that determine their deportment. The late Duch- 
ess of Sutherland’s common-sense methods of securing con- 
venience, without regard to formalities, “often startled the 
devotees of conventionality and thrilled the observers with 
anxiety lest Her Grace be led astray by the example of her 
husband,’’ who‘used to take part with the populace on excit 
ing occasions, as midnight fires and riots (like that of Hyde 
Park) some twenty years ago. Ridiculous as it may seem 
to republican readers, the Duchess was severely “ criticised’’ 
for walking alone from her mansion and calling a cab when 
in a hurry, instead of letting a half-hour go to waste while 
the vehicle appropriate to her station should be made ready. 
The entire precinct was once thrown into a flutter by the 
report, doubtless correct, that she had personally entered 
the little bakery in St. James’s Street, in which a postal 
agency was established, and had purchased stamps and 
affixed them to her letters, precisely as one of the multi- 
tude might have done. 





.... The late Duke Maximilian, of Bavaria, was the per- 
sonification of the German term ‘‘ gemitthlichkeit.”” He 
was as well known in the streets of Munich as was old 
Count Wraugel among the ragamuffins of Berlin. He took 
great delight in leaning over the counter of some small 
shopkeeper, talking gossip or purchasing toys for his great- 
granddaughters in Austria. Innumerable stories are told 
illustrating his character. B.H. Goldschmidt, a wealthy 
banker of Frankfort, was once journeying to Vienna. Op- 
posite him, on the velvet cushions of the first-class car sat 
an old gentleman whose dress and looks betrayed no un- 
common rank. ‘‘ Are you on a pleasure trip?’”’ asked the 
banker’s vis-a-vis. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered the latter, “I am 
going to visit my daughter, who, thank God! fortunately 
married the Banker Wiener, in Vienna.” ‘‘ How strange,”’ 
replied his companion; ‘‘the incentive to my trip is the 
same. I am going to visit my daughter in Vienna. Thank 
God, she, too, is rather fortunately marricd to the Em- 
peror of Austria.” 


...-A notable old Negress, Diana Middleton, died in 
Tennessee lately. Aunt Diana was, according to accounts, 
much over a hundred years old. She was a native of the 
Dark Continent, and was kidnapped and brought here be- 
fore the Revolutionary War. Before she lost her mind she 
could tell many incidents of that period. She was at that 
time a slave in Virginia. Later she was sold into North 
Carolina, and from there she came to Tennessee. She was 
freed because of her extreme age before the late war, and 
had been looked upon for many years as the oldest person 
in the world. Her face and hands were heavily tattooed, 
and these tattoo marks lasted till her death. She was said 
to have been a cannibal in her native country, and some of 


her acquaintances well remember stories of her cannibal- - 


istic feats that made her name a terror to childhoood. 


...The Emperor William’s summer tour in Austria and 
Italy is said to have cost £40,000. The amount given to 
servants of the sovereign whom he visited is something 
remarkable. When the Emperor Nicholas visited Windsor 
in 1843, he gave the housekeeper £1,000. William took 
with him from Berlin 80 diamond rings, 150 silver stars, 50 
scarf pins, all richly jeweled, 30 diamond bracelets, 6 
splendid presentation swords, 30 large photographs of him- 
self, with the Empress and their children, all in gold 
frames, 30 gold watches with chains (the correct present 
to a chef), 100 cigar-cases, with the imperial arms and 
monogram in gold, and 20 stars in diamonds, of the orders 
of the Black and Red Eagle. 


---. Waterloo veterans are still to be found in France, 
but it is doubtful if there are alive at the present moment 
many who returned from Moscow under Murat in the dis- 
astrous retreat of the Grand Army in November, 1812. One 
lives in Bordeaux, who was 108 years old on December 
4th; that is to say, on the seventy-sixth anniversary, 
or thereabout, of the day when Napoleon issued his famous 
Twenty-ninth Bulletin at Malodeczno, when, leaving the 
command of the army to the King of Naples, he set out for 
Paris. This veteran, of Polish origin, by name Zalenski, 
lives at 4 Rue Lecoq, Bordeaux, and isin receipt from the 
State of the trifling pension of forty francs a month. 


....An example of an invention that brought little to its 
developer, because of his own indifference, has lately been 
spoken of in Pennsylvania journals: Sampson Dane, an 
Englishman, was one of the men discharged by the Read- 
ing Iron Works this week. He was connected with the 
works for thirty-eight years, and discovered and introduced 
the secret for the manufacture of pipe, and for this was 
paid $100. Had he utilized this knowledge to better advan- 
tage, he could have made hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


....John G. Whittier, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Howard Association, of London, regarding the society’s 
services, says: 


“T like practical Christianity and true following of the Mas- 
ter. I weary of creeds and dogmas more and more. I love the 
old ways of Grellet and Wollman, but 1 have no controversy with 
others. Iam now in feeble health. My workisdone, I wish it 





were better done; but I trust,and I am thankful that I cannot 
glory in myself. My sole trust is in the goodness of God.” 


...--Antoine de Choudens, head of a well-known music 
publishing firm in Paris, who died the other day, owed his 
fortune to his shrewdness and courage in publishing 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.” He invested all the money he 
possessed, $2,000, in this enterprise and in the course of 
his lifetime received at least $500,000 as his share of the 
profits, to say nothing of the present value of the copy- 
right. 


....The friends of General Boulanger have lately been 
trying to prove that he is a descendant of the General Bou- 
langer who, on the 17th of July, 1793, was appointed by the 
Council-General of the Commune ‘* Commandant-General 
of the armed force of the city of Paris during the absence 
of Citizen Santerre.”’ 








Pebbles. 


You can’t get an insurance agent to admit that hon- 
esty is the best policy.—Life. 


...--A match between two dentists in their art would 
probably result in a draw.—Boston Courier. 





....If Utah comesinto the Union she will probably be 
called the Matrimonial State.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....In thetailor’s shop. ‘‘I am looking for a fashionable 
overcoat.”’ ‘‘ Allright, sir. Will you have it too short or 
too long ?”’—Fliegende Blatter. 


....The taxidermist who is cutting up Adam Forepaugh’s 
“Chief” probably realizes that he has got an elephant on 
his hands.—Rochester Post-Express. 


-.-.““So old Brown is dead, eh? Well, well! Did he 
leave anything ?”” ‘Yes. It broke his heart to do it, but 
he left everything.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Citizen: ‘‘ What’ll you charge me, Uncle Rastus, to 
cart away that pile of stone?’’ Uncle Rastus: ‘‘ ’Bout two 
doliahs, sah.’? Citizen: *‘Isn’t that very high ?” Uncle 
Rastus: ‘‘ Yes, sah, jes fo’ cahtin’ away de stone, but I got 
ter hire a man to he’p hahness de mule.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Dilapidated Lawyer: ‘‘ How much will you advance 
on this law book ?”? Pawnbroker: “‘I von’t advance nod- 
dings on a single book. Ven you vants some advances on a 
whole library, den, perhaps, I vill talk peshness mit you.”’ 
Lawyer: “Well, this is my whole lhbrary.”—Teras 
Siftings. 


.... Tourist (to stage-driver in the Yellowstone region): 
“Are there any wonderful curiosities to be seen in this 
region, driver?’ Stage-driver: ‘‘Wonderful curiosities? 
Well, [ should say there were! Why, you drop a rock 
down that gorge, come back in three days and you can 
hear the echo.’’— Exchange. 


....Mrs. G. met a beggar in the street, and was moved to 
help him. ‘‘Here’s my card,” she said. ‘‘If you’ll call at 
my house I’]1 give you some clothes.”’ He failed to put in 
an appearance; but a day or two later she chanced to see 
him again, and asked: ‘‘Why didn’t you call?”’ ‘‘Indade, 
mum, but your card do say ‘ Thursdays!’ ’’—Life. 


....Charlie: ‘‘Blanche, dear, i wish you wouldn’t wear 
that terribly low-cut dress again that you wore at the ball 
last night.”” Blanche: ‘‘Why, Charlie? You always said 
before we were married that I looked lovely in it.”” Charlie. 
“Yes, dear; but it’s different now. It causes remarks, 
Young Thornton said to me last night, ‘I see your wife’s 
back from Brookline.’ ’—Boston Beacon. 


....Materfamilias (wearily): ‘‘ Well, I’ve got the cbil- 
dren quieted down at last, and we shall have some peace. 
They have concluded to play school (sounds of revelry and 
boisterous hilarity in the nursery). Mercy on me! Flossie! 
Flossie! What’s all that noise? You promised me only 
two minutes ago that you would play school.” Little 
Flossie: ‘‘Yes, Mamma, we’s playin’ school. This is 
recess.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


.... We have been repeatedly asked why we did not open 
on theG. and 8S. railroad for its slow time, miserahle old 
cars, rough road, high rates and generally incompetent 
service. It is becanse we have been expecting an annual 
pass from the road. We applied forit three months ago, but 
have heard nothing as yet. Weare nearing the limit. If 
that pass is not here inside of a fortnight we shall sound 
our bugle in a manner to make the officials of the road 
wish they had never been born.—Arizona Kicker. 


...-Grocer: “ What do you want, boy ?” Hans: “One 
pound of coffee, 1.20 marks; one pound of sugar, 50 
pfennigs ; one pound of butter, 1.80 marks; two pounds of 
rice at 20 pfennigs, and two pounds of suppengerste at 20 
pfennigs per pound. If 1 now give you 5 marks, how much 
do I still owe ?”’ Grocer: ‘‘1.20 marks.” Hans: ‘Please 
write me the figures ?”’ Grocer: ‘* Well, now, where are 
you going?” Hans: “Iam going home to copy the exer- 
cise; I must give it at school this morning.”—Fliegende 
Buitter. 


-. .Old Mrs, Bentley: “Josiah, there comes a shabby- 
looking old man with a bundle on his back. and I think we 
ought to do something for him.’’ Old Mr. Bentley: “I’m 
willing, Mariar.” Old Mrs. Bentley: “I say, old man, if 
you’ll come into the house I may be able to find some de- 
cent clothing for you.’’ Old Man (gratefully): “‘ Thank 
you, mem.” Old Mrs. Bentley (in the house): “Now, 


there’s a lot of cast-off clothing that my husband doesn’t 
want.” Old Man (examining the lot very carefully) 
“Vell, I gif you tree dollar fur the lot, und, so help me, not 
von cent more.’’ Old Mrs. Bentley: *‘ But, sir, I want to 
give you the clothing.” Old Man (looks over the lot again 
very, very carefully): ‘Vell, I tell you vot I do,I dake 
’em,”—Life, 
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Music. 


THE annual recurrence of a public performance of Han- 
del’s ‘‘ Messiah,’’ an informal but positive element of New 
York Christmas keeping, suggests to one the old truth that 
a famous statue can be molded of clay, and so shaped by 
thesculptor’s genius as to be made an idol of presently. 
Those who undertake to prove to the world that its idols are 
made of clay generally receive more brickbats than thanks, 
and certainly get very little recognition of the fact that 
it is a spirit of artistic truth and curious but not hostile in- 
quiry, of justice and not ungraciousness, that warrants 
their arguments. Handel’s sacred oratorio is enshrined in 
the hearts of the English-speaking race and very potent in 
its impressions 9n the English Bible-reading public as the 
musical outcome of its composer’s profound and enthusias- 
tic Caristianity. Analysis demonstrates the entire secular- 
ity in source and spirit of passages in which religious fer- 
vor has seemed absolutely inherent, first and last, to genera- 
tion of pious auditors. How accidental was the inclusion in 
its score of some numbers that are seemingly most inspired 
by their text! How arbitrary and artificial are the forms of 
this or that air or chorus! One discovers, thanks to a 
particular volume issued by the (German) Handel Society, 
such facts as that the duo ‘‘O Death, where is thy sting ? 
O Grave, where is thy Victory ?” was earlier written as 
an Italian madrigal: ‘“‘If you do not let alone Love, my 
heart, you will repent it, that I know well!’ “ Unto usa 
Child is born,” was originally another love-canzonet, 
with these words: “No, I will not trust you, 
blind Love! Cruel beauty, you are too false, deceitful 
deity !"’ note for note throughout. There are other such 
examples. It has been observed by one well-known Amer- 
ican critic, in a brief paper on the topic of this derivation 
of Handel’s melodies in ‘“‘The Messiah,” that such bor- 
rowed or _ pressed-into-service melodies are, after 
all, the least valuable of the ‘‘ Messiah’’ music, if exam- 
ined attentively, and that when Handel put appropriate 
thought and new labor into his score, a splendid and sin- 
cere proportion of its work is afforded us that redeems the 
oratorio from invidious attack and isan index of the devout 
inspiration that may have really possessed him in writing 
the greater part. Nevertheless there is room for doubt as 
to the express intention of much more of the music, and 
even if this be determined, the artificiality of the Handel- 
ian musical forms strongly opposes itself to the true 
expression of religious thought and the setting of words of 
biblical sacredness, dignity and simplicity. This method 
of Handel’s preaching and prophesying and glorifying 
God is familiar to us, beyond all teaching or reproof. We 
know it and love it because we have always known it and 
loved it; and it is like trying to appreciate the oddity of the 
sound of sentences in our mother-tongue, to try to con- 
vince ourselves that ‘‘ The Messiah”’ is a kind of musical 
hasty-pudding, or scrap-basket, like so much else of Han- 
del’s most immortally successful and popular works, into 
which he put thought and feeling when he felt inclined to, 
and the rest-ef the time drew on his memory for tunes, and 
relied on his earlier manuscripts and his masterly knowl- 
edge of contrapuntal effects. 

The performance of *‘ The Messiah”’ by the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York last Thursday evening, under the direc- 
tion of the present conductor, Mr. Walter Damrosch, was 
only calculated to give to the large holiday audience pres- 
ent great enjoyment through much agreeable solo and, in 
part, choral work, rather than to gratify that contingent— 
we hope, increasingly large—of persons who wish Handel’s 
score to be interpreted without those mistakes or absolutely 
sentimental liberties in its essence which have gone on for 
many years, in spite of warning and counseling, and, in 
onecase, an explicit edition of the sacred oratorio itself. 
The differences between the tempo given to various pas- 
sages of the work and that metronomically fixed as the ac- 
curate ones, the too-liberal use of tae organ, and the addi- 
tional players admitted to Mr. Damrosch’s wind-choir were 
matters to make the conscientious uncomfortable: and not 
infrequently the facts brought their own penalty in the 
sacrifice of the precise effect Handel undertook. From 
the general and mechanical point of view, how- 
ever, this performance of ‘The Messiah” was a 
spirited and imposing rendition. The five soloists in 
this year’s repetition of Handel’s work included two 
foreiga artists, long associated with the operatic stage, but 
whose peculiar gifts and sundry special circumstances have 
recently made prominent and successful in oratorio—Mme. 
Fursch-Madi and Mr. Emil Fischer; Miss Anna L. Kelly, a 
really valuable recruit in the way of our sopranos for con- 
cert and oratorio utility; Miss Emily Winant, contralto, 
and Mr. William Dennison, tenor. In such care, the fa- 
miliar solo members could not but fare well; and each 
artist deserved the generous applause accorded. Special 
praise was merited by Mme. Fursch-Madi for her expres- 
sive singing of ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth”; and 
Miss Kelly’s sympathetic quality of voice and simple but 





artistic style were most commendably illustrated in the . 


number, ‘‘He shall feed his flock,’ the second half of 
which Mr. Damrosch allots to the contralto, in accordance 
with that unauthorized custom which has proved so popu- 
lar, and which certainly imparts to the long air a supposi- 
titious variety, and, in some cases, the interest of a song- 
tournament, the Society’s large chorus being out in full 
force and doing some noble and careful work in their fa- 
miliar numbers. The orchestra was selected from the 
Symphony Society’s, as usual, in which there has this sea- 
son been a marked improvement. At the next concert of 
the Society, Mr. Damrosch proposes to bring out the re- 
markable @ capella Mass, by Edward Grell. This, how- 
ever, will not be heard until March. 

Mr. Anton Seidi’s second concert, the first concert of the 
new series by Theodore Thomas, at Chickering Hall, and 
the production at the Metropolitan of Wagner’s ‘* Das 
Rheingold,” in the sixth week of the opera season, are the 
leading incidents of this week. We regret that we have 
not the space to comment upon them here. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY THIRTEENTH. 
A SABBATH IN THE LIFE OF JESUS.—Makk |, 21-34. 


NoTEs.—‘‘ Capernaum.”’—By the Sea of Galilee. There 
he went for a future home after he had been driven out of 
Nazareth. “* Straightway.’’—The peculiar use of this 
word is characteristic of Mark. Forty-one times it is used 
in this Gospel. He is impulsive and ardent. He fairly 
drives us through Christ’s history from point to point. 
“The synagogue.”—The discovery at Tell-Hum of 
the ruins of a synagogue is of great interest to the Sunday- 
school student. The temple is 74 feet 9 inches long, 56 feet 
9 inches wide, and its walls are 10 feet thick. It is richly 
ornamented, and is undoubtedly the same one built by the 
centurion. On one of the fallen blocks was found a carved 
pot of manna (John vi, 48, 49). ** And taught.”—It was 
not unusual for worthy ones to speak in the synagogue, tho 
not the custom to grant the liberty to every one. Any 
leader of a new sect might speak there, so as not to be con- 
demned unheard. Taking advantage of this privilege, 
Jesus spoke, “Not as the scribes.’’—Nothing was 
probably more lifeless than the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures by the scribes. Bornin traditional routine of thought, 
they dared not sound a new tocsin or deviate from stupid 
and commonplace rabbinical rules. “Unclean spirit.” 
—Whether the man was simply a lunatic, with a spark of 
intuitive consciousness in him, or whether an actual spirit 
had taken up his abode in him, is a matter of difficult crit- 
icism. Perhaps it can never be satisfactorily settled. There 
is no doubt that disease was misunderstood in those days, 
specially lunacy. It is a common thing to-day, in most su- 
perstitious and ignorant tribes, to attribute mental aberra- 
tion to the immediate influence of evil spirits. On the 
other hand, it seems evident that at the advent of Christ 
the Devil and all his angels put forth new efforts to over- 
throw Christ and his teachings.—‘ Tearing him.’—Convuls- 
inghim. This would seem as if the man were an epileptic 
“Simon and Andrew.’’—Born at Bethsaida, they 
were now living in Capernaum. This was probably one of 
the few houses that Jesus was at homein. That of Laza- 
rus was another. 

Instruction.—The first thought of the lesson is that 
Jesus went to church on hisSunday. There area few who 
wonder what is the use of going to church at all. “Itis 
a bore,”’ they say, ‘‘to hear a man talk from half to three- 
quarters of an hour. I can get more good out of the Bible 
at home.”’ Such a one rarely reads his Bible to start with. 
If he thinks the sermons so inadequate or poor let him get 
up a service of his own, anything as long as Christ is his 
firstmotto. There is plenty of 1oomintheChurch for fresh 
layman blood. Only let none criticise the preacher too 
severely until he has tried it himself. 

In the church He taught. Preaching isn’t the only way 
of teaching in church. You can teach by paying strict at- 
tention to the service, joining in heartily with the singing, 
the responses and every audible privilege of the devotee. 
Theinfiuence of earnestness in prayer, ot a reverential 
attitude, of an evident appreciation of the truths th 
preacher enforces may be peculiarly potent. Lolling, 
coughing, yawning, rustling, whispering, restlessness, a 
sort of a pious blasé air are baneful to all and harmful to 
the cause. 

It does require a certain degree of greatness if not orig- 
inality to present truthsin a new and brisk way. Christ 
had this quality in a full degree. When the natural, simple 
and terse habit of attractive teaching isn’t inborn it can be 
cultivated. An exhaustive study of Christ’s style will teach 
one how to express truth entertainingly. 

Assoon as Peter’s mother-in-law was cured she began to 
bustle about and care for them in return. There is no 
truer expression of gratitude than by rendering those com- 
fortable who denied themselves for you. 

On the whole the mass discriminates, and jusily. Isa 




















man unpopular? He probably deserves it. Does the crowd . 


gather at the dour of another? He has what they need and 
must have. Christ healed, therefore all must come and have 
health. Is your church empty, your mission unsuccessful, 
your school languid? Youare at fault, you haven’t proper 
food for them. Getit. If you have, you will find soon 
enough men surging for the bread that strengthens, the 
water that invigorates, or the word that heals. 

One of the most wonderful facts of the Gospel is its 
adaptable power. No matter what is the trouble it can be 
remedied. Christ could heal the “divers diseases.”” None 
was baffling to his touch. So don’t be afraid to attack anye 
thing. *‘ I can de all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.”’ 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


GOVERNOR HILL of this state has called an extraordi- 
nary session of the Court of Oyer and Terminer to meet in 
this city on the 2ist of January and has appointed Judge 
Charles Daniels of the Supreme Court to hold the Court. 
This was done in responsetothe request of District Attor- 
ney Fellows who advised Governor Hill that there are 
pending and undetermined in this county a number of in- 
dictments charging certain members of the Common 
Council of the city of New York for the year 1884 with re- 
ceiving bribes for their favorable votes and official action 
upon and concerning a certain petition of the Broadway 
Surface Railroad Company, for the permission and consent 
of the said Common Council to the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a surface railroad on Broadway, in 
said city, and that there are also pending in the criminal 
courts of this county a number of indictments charging 
certain other persons with giviug bribes to certain mem- 
bers of said Common Council for the year 1884, to influence 
their favorable vote and action upon and concerning the 





said petition of the Broadway Surface Railroad Company. 
This of course refers to the so-called “Boodle” cases, 
which will now come up for trial. 


.-..-The* United States sloops-of-war, “Galena” and 
“Yantic” arrived at Port-au-Prince on December 19th and 
took possession of the steamer ‘‘ Haytien Republic.” The 
news was brought to New York by the schooner “ Nor- 
man,’’ whose captain, S. M. Holt, said: 

On Wednesday, the day after Lécitime was proclaimed Pres- 
ident, the “Galena” and the‘ Yantic” hove in sight. The ‘*Ga- 
lena” remained out in deep water, but the * Yantic’” came up 
toward the dock. The “Galena” fired a salute, which was an- 
swered by the Government fort. The ** Yantic’’ came on and an- 
chored alongside the ** Haytien Republic,” whereupon the Hay- 
tien Government promptly turned over that steamer to the cus- 
tody of Admiral Luce; but whenan effort was made to move her 
it was found that her anchor was fouled, and so it was necessary 
to cast off her anchor chain before she could be moved. She was 
then towed out to the “Galena” by a small Haytien steamer 
which did service as atug-boat, and before sundown she was an- 
chored near the United States corvette. 


...-Colonel Garrick Mallery, of the Bureau of Ethnoio- 
gy at Washington, the best authority upon Indian ethnol- 
ogy, has, at the request of Mr. Springer, been considering 
the names which would be suitable for new states in the 
Northwest. He has submitted to Mr. Springer three 
names: Sanona, Winona and Tatonka. Winona is the name 
given in the Dakota language to the eldest born, if a gir); 
Sanona is the name of that particular tribe of the Dakota 
Indians which was native to the Dakota region. Tatonka 
is the Indian name for Buffalo. 


..--For the murder of the Marquis Giulio Sanduzzi, in* 
Italy, Pietro Dinaryo, a brigand, was arrested on Thurs- 
day last in Stamford, Conn., where he was working on a 
railroad, by Detective Tessaro of the New York police. The 
prisoner, who is said to be a member of the Camorra, a se- 
cret society of thieves and assassins, confessed his crime, 
and will be at once extradite!. The murder was com- 
mitted by Dinarvo and two comrades while robbing the 
Marquis’s villa near Torella, in the early part of 1886. 


.... Phe Methodist Episcopal clergymen vf Columbus, 
Ohio, have passed resolutions condemning in strong lan- 
guage the holding of an Inauguration Ball at Washington 
on the night of the fourth of March. Itis said that 
the Methodist ministers of Indianapolis contemplate do- 
ing the same thing. 


....-The Long Island Sound steamer “ Bristol’’ was 
burned at her dock at Newport, R. I., on Sunday morning. 
Most of the passengers had landed before the fire was dis- 
covered. None of the others were injured. All the per- 
sonal baggage of the passengers was saved. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The following dispatch from Zanzibar was received 
in London last Thursday: 


“It has been discovered that an agreement in relation to 
slave-dealing exists between the English East Africa Company, 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and the Arab slave-dealers of Manbaza. 
By this agreement the Arabs are authorized to carry on a trade 
in slaves and to flog or otherwise punish them. The company 
upon hiring slaves must make an arrangement with the own- 
ers. The wages of the slaves must be paid tothe owners. Eng- 
lish mission stations are obliged, under the agreement, to re- 
turn runaway slaves to their owners. After the agreement had 
been signed the agents of the company Mr. Mackenzie and Gen- 
eral Matthews, accompanied by a nuwber of Manbaza Arabs, 
went tothe Rabai Church Mission station and demanded the 
surrender of certain runaways who had taken refuge at the sta- 
tion. The missionaries refused to give them up. The compa- 
ny’s agents, therefore, in order to avoid a collision, paid $25 for 
each slave they were unable to return to the owners. 

“The English Consul has issued a proclamation warning all 
British subjects in Zanzibar that they will be liable to seven 
years’ imprisonment if they enter into contracts for slave labor. 
The British traders have made a united protest against the or- 
der. They say that slave labor is the only kind of labor obtain- 
able in Zanzibar, and that if this is cut off all work must be 
stopped. In view of this protest the Consul will suspend the 
enforcement of the proclamation pending instructions from 
Lord Salisbury.” 


The authenticity of the dispatch is considered doubtful. 


....Deserters from the rebel force at Suakim say that 
there are many wounded Arabs in Handub. Osman Dig- 
na, they say, is sending his women to Erymeit, preparatory 
to retreating to the Nile. The friendly sheiks strongly 
urge the British authorities to advance upon Handub. 
Chief Gamilabas offers to lead a force of 1,000 warriors in 
co-operation with the British, and he promises that Osman 
Digna, if once expelled, will not be allowed toreturn. It 
is said that in any event before withdrawing entirely from 
Suakim, the British will build strong, permanent forts, on 
which guns will be mounted so as to sweep the plains, and 
that black regiments will be left to garrison the place. 


...-General Boulanger has announced his intention to 
contest, against the Ministerial candidate, one of the seats 
for the Seine in the Chamber of Deputies, made vacant by 
the death of M. Hude. ‘‘ Boulanger’s cause has received 
an immense accession,” according to a Paris dispatch, 
‘‘in the candidature of General Montauban for a seat in 
the Chamber of Deputies. His appearance as a candidate 
in the Department of the Somme, conjoined with General 
Boulanger, opens favorably for the Boulangists a most 
momentous election campaign. The Ministers feel the 


danger acutely, and have held a council at the Elysée to 
consider how to face the situation.”’ 


....King Milan, of Servia, has accepted several important 
amendments to the Constitution which were proposed by 
the Radicals. Capital punishment for political offenses, 
except attempts upon the life of the King or Crown Prince, 
is abolished. Citizens cannot be arrested without a judicial 
warrant, or be placed under police supervision withéut a 
judicial sentence. Members of the royal family shall not 
be married without the consent of the Crown. The King 
can sign no coinmercial treaty without the consent of the 
Skupshtina, which will control all the finances of the 
kingdom. 
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STRENGTHENED WITH MIGHT. 


CONVERSION is but the beginning of the Christian life. 
Too many are inclined to stop and do stop at this initial 
stage. They do not go onto perfection. They seem not to 
understand that they are plants that need to ‘‘grow in 
grace” and inthe knowledgeof thetruth; that, in fact, 
every consideration of grace and service demands that 
they ‘‘add to their faith”; and that on the one hand, if 
they do not grow in grace and ‘‘add to their faith” the 
advanced virtues of the Christian life, they will become 
“idle and unfruitful in the knowledge of Jesus Christ” 


and in the service of God, and liable to backsliding, if 


not final apostasy; and, on the other hand, if they are 
diligent in attending to their spiritual growth they will 
become permanently established in the life of faith; 
come into a blessed knowledge of God; grasp with ease 
the unseen things of God; find themselves soon ina 
spiritual region in which temptations will decrease both 
in number and power and the new life of God in their 
souls become dominant; that so the service of God will 
become a delight, and in the end ‘‘an abundant entrance 
will be ministered to them into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

With some such thoughts as these in his mind, no 
doubt, the apostle addresses the Ephesian Church and 
assures them, in the most solemn and lovingly formal 
manner, that for their sakes he ‘bows his knees unto 
the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ.” into whose family 
they had been introduced by the blood and Spirit of 
Christ, ‘‘that he would grant them according to the 
riches of his glory to be strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner man” (Eph. iii, 14-16). 

We do not recall in the whole range of scriptnral 
prayers one more beautiful and important te Christians 
than this one. The whole of it ought to be deeply and 
sensitively pondered by every Christian, no matter to 
what stage in the spiritual life he has attained. 

It will be noticed that increase of spiritual strength is 
o be had in answer to prayer, and that therefore it is not 
something that comes as a matter of course. Christians, 
either young or old, need not expect that God will be 
continually pouring into their life strength, whether 
they wait on him or not. Natural life will not increase 
strength merely by its own operation; it must have that 
upon which to feed. It is so with the soul; it must get 





its food from God, ministered through the Spirit and by 
an increase in the knowledge of Jesus Christ. Hence 
the apostle concludes his prayer by directing them tothe 
fullness of God and to the possibility of comprehend- 
ing more and more of the measureless love of Christ. To 
be strengthened isto grow. It is said of Jesus that he 
‘grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom; 
and the grace of God was upon him.” This is the line 
of God’s dealing with each one of his children of whom 
Jesus was, asto his human nature, the first and eldest 
born. 

What the apostle prays for is strength; not str: ngth of 
body, not strength of mind or great intellectual develop- 
ment. If Christians paid half the attention to their spir- 
itual growth and culture that they pay to that of their 
bodies and minds how great would be the difference in 
the health and strength, and so of the effectiveness of 
theChurch. A strong body and a brilliantly cultivated 
intellect, if not strongly supported by a vigorous spirit- 
ual life are more apt to be snares and a source of spirit- 
ual weakness to a Christian than otherwise. Therefore 
the apostle prays for the strengthening of the ‘‘ inner 
man,” that spiritual personality that has been awakened 
by the word and Spirit of God and brings us into com- 
munication with him and the unseen realities of the spir- 
itual world—not only the woild to come but the spir- 
itual world that is tangent to this world at all points. 

It is a strong ‘‘ inner man” that is needed to resist the 
subtle temptations which beset us on every hand, and 
the evils that come against us both from within and that 
assail us in all our social and business relations with 
this world. It is spiritual strength which we need todo 
God’s work with. It is comparatively easy for us to 
maintain a correct external life, but not so easy fur us 
to walk with God and work with God in those spiritual 
things which really constitute the Christian life in dis- 
tinction from the merely moral life. 

Nor is the strength prayed for of any ordinary charaz- 
ter orin ordinary degree. ‘‘ Thathe would strengthen 
you with might by his Spirit;’ or we might say: 
‘‘ mightily strengthen you with his mighty strength.” 
What a suggestion is here, as to thestrength of the pow- 
ers we have to meet in our spiritual warfare, and how 
great the work is that we are called uponto do. Are 
we notin danger of underrating both these, supposing 
at least that alittle strength will suffice for the ordi- 
nary use of the Ciristian. Joshua supposed that a 
handful of men would suffice to take Ai, but God 
showed him that the whole army must goup. We may 
not presume that a little strength is enough for any- 
thing. It required the mighty power of Jesus as much 
to raise the little daughter of Jairus to life tho but just 
dead, as it did to raise Lazarus, the grown man, who 
had *‘b en dead these four days.” But the resource of 
strength for us is abundant. It is ‘‘ according to the 
riches of bis glory by his Spirit.” Out of this mine of 
strength came the whole creation; by this strength we 
were born again, and by it the mighty resurrection from 
the dead is accomplished. Let us lay hold on it by 
uniting with the apostle in his prayer for us. 

In physical weakness there is misery and inefficiency; 
but in health and strength there is gladness and effi- 
ciency. There is just this difference between the apirit- 
ual and the unspiritual Christian. One is miserable and 
inefficient, while the other is rejoicing in God always 
and strong for every good word and work. Let no one 
despair of this attainment; for God is ‘‘ able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that weask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh in us.” 


> 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN NORTHERN AND 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS. 


On Friday of last week the special Committees of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches in this 
country met in this city to consult on the subject of Co- 
operation in religious work. A handsome reception was 
given them in the evening by the Presbyterian Union 
of this city. 

These Committees consist of thirteen members on 
each side, the chairman of the Northern Committee 
being J. F. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore, and the chair- 
man of the Southern Committee Moses D. Hoge, D.D., 
of Richmond. These Committees are the outgrowth— 
being an enlargement in number and a diminution in 
scope—of two Committees of nine each which last year 
had in hand the subject of the conditions of reunion be- 
tween the two bodies. It had been felt by many that 
the time had now come for reunion, as the differences 
made by the War were becoming obsolete. Two points 
of difference had been made the occasion of long debate, 
in which many harsh words were used, one being purely 
theological, the Southerners charging the North- 
erners with loose theology; and the other having to do 
with so-called political utterances by the Northern 
Church during the War. These matters could easily be 
settled, altho it seems to be for the interest of some, 
both North and South, to make the most of them. But 
the great body of Presbyterians in both sections had got 
thoroughly tired of these discussions and would no 
longer erdure them. 

But when the two Committees of the Churches came 
together last winter an entirely new question arose, 
which in imminent imvortance greatly surpassed both 








the others. During a few years past the Northern 
Church has been pressing its mission work among the 


‘Negroes of the Southern Atlantic States, and now has 


a hundred Negro churches in the Synod of the Atlantic. 
Should the Northern and Southern Presbyterians unite, 
these colored churches would naturally be thrown into 
the same presbyteries and synods as the white churches 
of the Southern Assembly, and that could not be en- 
dured. The Southern Committee, therefore, prepared a 
paper to present to the Northern Committee, asking that 
as@ basis of union the Negro churches should either be 
set off in a denomination by themselves, or be put in 
separate presbyteries and synods, and appear with the 
whites only in the General Assembly. But the latter 
proposition was agreeable to the Northern Committee, 
and the Southern Committee withdrew their first draft, 
so that it appeared as the Northern proposition. But, by 
an accident, both drafts were published, and a great 
discussion ensued before the meeting of the General As- 
semblies in May, the result of which was that it became 
clear that reunion on the basis of a discurtesy to the 
Negro churches could not be carried through the North- 
ern Church without a very bitter struggle. Accordingly 
the Southern Assembly voted to discontinue all negotia- 
tions for reunion, and discharged their Committee it 
being the Centennial meeting when the two Assemblies 
held a joint meeting, and whenit was very desirable that 
no wrangle should appear, the Northern Assembly passed 
a complimentary vote to their Committee, which ap- 
peared to approve its action. The Assembly, recogniz- 
ing that reunion was now hopeless on account of the 
attitude of the Southern body, passed resolutions ex- 
pressing the hope that reunion might come later; and 
appointed an enlarged Committee, embracing the pre- 
vious Committee, to confer with a Committee of the 
Southern Church on ‘* Co-operation,” as thev could no 
longer confer on reunion. The Southern Assembly an- 
swered, by itself also appointing a Committee of thir- 
teen, including the members of the old Committee. It 
is these two Committees that met last Friday, and will 
continue their sessions this week. 

What these Committees will do in their conference 
we cannot tell, especially as they have learned a lesson 
from the result of the premature publication of their 
action last year, and will allow noe publication or report 
before the meeting of the Assemblies next May. We 
cannot imitate the enterprise of one of the leading 
dailies of this city which on Friday morning last pub- 
lished a detailed account of a meeting of the Northern 
Committee the day before, with the speeches of the 
members, the fact being that no such meeting was held 
and no speeches made. We can only indicate the lines 
on which the Committees are likely to work. 

Co-operation can be considered in three principal 
fields—foreign missions, home missions for the whites. 
and home missions among the Negroes. As to foreign 
missions there can be no longer any difference. That 
matter could be settled by the Secretaries of the North- 
ern and Southern Boards in five minutes, Indeed, it 
has been settled by the action taken in Brazil and Japan 
and imminent in China. In Brazil, to take the 
clearest case, the mission churches of the Northern 
and Southern Churches have united into a single 
independent synod with their own Book of Disci- 
pline. That is agreed to by all as wise. In the same 
way in Japan all the Presbyterian mission churches 
have united into a single body. There is and there can 
be no policy of co-operation abroad but that of union 
wherever possible. 

The problem of home missions among the whites is 
a slightly more difficult one. Both bodies occupy the 
same field in a number of states. But here, again, co- 
operation is easily to be agreed upon. Already it is, in 
a good measure, the recognized policy that neither 
Church shall enter a field already occupied by the other. 
This principle simply needs to be faithfully carried 
out, 

The remaining matter is as to co-operation in Mission 
work for the Negroes. The Southern policy is to give 
fatherly aid to a purely American denomination of Pres- 
byterians, while the Northern policy is to establish Ne- 
gro churches in full and equal membership of presby- 
teries and synods. Here co-operation is impossible with- 
out a yielding of policy on one side or the other; and 
of this there is no probability. The best that can be done, 
we predict, is for each to exercise a friendly neutrality 
as to the work of the other. The Northerners can in- 
vite Dr. Stillman to solicit aid in the North for his 
Alabama School forcolored Presbyterians, and the 
Southerners can at least not discourage the develop- 
ment of Northern churches among the Negroes; but any 
actual and positive co-operation is forbidden by the dif- 
erence in policy. 

We judge, then, that very little direct result can fol- 
low from the present meeting, except as it defines the 
comity of the two denominations in local work. We 
judge that the real purpose is not the avowed purpose of 
mere co-operation, but to keep mutual fellowship prom- 
inently before the two bodies, and so hasten the time 
when they shall be prepared to unite in one denomina- 
tion. This policy will be successful if the Northern 
Church can be brought to accept the terms of the South- 
ern Church for union on the basis of drawing the color- 
line through presbyteries and synods. But we have no 
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apprehension that the Northern body will pay that price. 
To do so would be an insult to their Negro churches, 
and a denial of the fellowship cf the saints in an equal- 
ity before God. Here, we believe, the Northern Church 
will never yield; and here, we believe, the Southern 
Church will not yield for twenty years, perhaps for 
fifty. The grace of God and the advance southward of 
correct ideas of human rights may hasten the time; for 


‘it is as unchristian as it is illogical that men who can 


allow Negroes to take equal part with them in political 
matters, voting at the same polls and sitting in the same 
legislative halls, cannot vote and sit together, without 
social contamination, in the same presbytery and synod. 
It is not a question of social, but of ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship. Nevertheless, illogical and unchristian as it is, 
the pr: judice of the Southern Presbyterians is such that 
they will not endure the possibility of having a Negro 
moderator chosen to preside over one of their subordi- 
nate courts, or of being outvoted by Negroes; 
and this prejudice is fixed, and must be taken into full 
account in forecasting the future of Presbyte’ianism in 
this country. 


THE GOVERNOR’S GLORY. 


THE rumsellers of New York, who worked so zealous- 
ly for theelection of David B. Hill, are to take promi- 
nent part in hisinauguration. They wrote to the Gov- 
ernor to express their desire to grace the ceremonies 
which are to signalize his entry upon another term as 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and the Governor has 
sent them a most gracious response, and procured for 
them a cordial invitation from the Chairman of the In- 
auguration Committee, who happens to be the Mayor of 
the capital city. 

The spectacle will be a unique one. The people of the 
great Empire State will view it with interest, if not with 
satisfaction. Our rumsellers have not hitherto been re- 
yarded as our worthiest citizens. We have not been ac- 
customed to think of them as among our most honor- 
able merchants; or as entering into the bone and sinew 
of our prosperity; or as shedding those influences which 
elevate and strengthen society; or as laboring unselfish- 
ly for the advantage of the state. Why a body of rum- 
sellers at our Governor’s inauguration ? 

It seems to be a special honor to the rumsellers. We 
do notunderstand that the Governor expects dealers in 
other lines of business to attend his inauguration in a 
body. Other lines of business have done something tu 
enrich and strengthen the Commonwealth. We have not 
heard that our educators or our preachers—men who labor 
toincrease the intelligence and virtue of the people—are 
invited to see the Governor installed. These are worthy 
citizens. 

But they have never called David B. Hill ‘‘Our 
Friend.” Perhaps they never had reason to. The 
rumsellers have given him that title. Doubtless they 
were justified in so doing. It is natural that his friends 
should wish to see him in the proud moment when he 
solemnly assumes the cares and responsibilities of the 
office of Chief Magistrate for another term. Itis natural 
that he should court the company of his friends on so 
great an occasion to add tohis glory. ‘‘Our Friend,” 
David B. Hill. My friends, the rumsellers. 

The rumsellers call him their ‘‘ friend” because he 
serves their interests. He counts the rumsellers his 
‘* friends” because they serve his interests. He stands 
with his veto power between them and the people, and 
protects their business from regulation and restriction. 
On the side of the people were the churches, with all 
good, influences; on the other side were the rumsellers, 
with all bad influences. The Governor chose the rum- 
sellers to be his friends, and one of his confidential ad- 
visers said: ‘* The saloons are stronger than the churches. 
If tne election does not prove just that, it nevertheless 
gives occasion for the saloons to rejoice, for David B. 
Hill is inaugurated.” 

Governor! the rumsellers. 
ernor. 





Rumsellers! your Gov- 
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“RARELY IMMORAL.” 








THE Minister of Public Instruction when criticised last 
week in the French Senate by M. Pressensee and others 
for approving a certain new play in the regular Govern- 
ment theater, replied that it was constructed with great 
literary skill, and that ‘‘ what is literary is rarely im- 
moral.” 

‘* Rarely immoral”? Then the criterion of immorality 
adopted by the Minister of Public Instruction is very 
different from what is adopted by general consent in 
this country. We call a very considerable series of 
French plays and novels immoral which are called so 
good literature that their authors have been received or 
expect to be received into the French Academy, In 
England and America French plays and French novels 
are almost assumed to be immoral. Why do French 
parents forbid their daughters to read or hear these pro- 
ductions, except that they injure an innocent soul? 
The English language contains fewer, but yet many well- 
written demoralizing works of genius. One need not 
enumerate such works, but everybody knows this is true 
of Byron and Swinburne. 

“Rarely immoral”? And why not? What does the 





French Minister of Public Instruction mean by good 
literature? He means what is skillfully constructed, so 
as to provide an entertaining story, and what is skillfully 
written so as to please with the beauty and brilliancy of 
its sentences. There is no conceivable reason why all 
this cannot be used in the service of vice as well 
as in the service of virtue. Bad men, with 
bad purposes, in a bad ,cause, can fight, or write. 
Purity has no monopoly of intellect cr skill. ‘* Great 
men are not always wise,” says Solomon, and certainly 
they are not in that moral sense in which wisdom is used 
in his Proverbs, By a beautiful law of physical forces, 
so much motion is converted into so much heat; but 
there is no such correlation of intellectual and moral 
forces, by which good writing passes over into good 
principles. That correlation may just as well work 
downward as upward. 

We do not deny that the highest literary art must of 
necessity be moral, but for another reason. The literary 
art is that which pleases by the beauty of written ex- 
pression. But a hundred beauties may be sought or 
may co-exist in a literary production. One writer excels 
in one, and another in another. There is clearness—a 
merit peculiarly French; there is imaginativeness, wit, 
vigor; there is a musical rhythm, a deft arrangement of 
vowels and consonants. All these must please, no 
matter what the sulject or what the ethics of the com- 
position. An intelligent, sensitive reader must appreci- 
ate these merits of good literature. But there is also a 
beauty in sentiment, and most in what we call the 
moral sentiments. Patriotism is, in itself, and always, 
more beautiful than treason, and a description of it 
gives more pleasure. There may bea certain pleasure 
in vice, but there is a higher pleasure—so the world has 
decided—in virtue and purity. The most commanding 
delight of all is the delight in goodness, The choicest 
beauty man knows is the beauty of holiness, It is only 
one beauty, but it is the highest. The literary art which 
neglects it may yet achieve beauty, but it falls far short 
of it8 noblest, its most permanent achievement; because, 
we say, men have agreed to put the crown on this par- 
ticular sort of beauty, even as they recognize that duty 
is of all things the most noble, authoritative, imperative. 
So it has been, and ever will be, that nothing achieves 
permanent immortality that does not make this surest 
appeal to man’s highest sense of what his nature ap- 
proves, what he knows is more beautiful than every- 
thing else. 

“Rarely immoral”? But that admits that what has 
literary excellence is sometimes immoral. That a pri- 
vate person should put before the people an immoral 
work is bad enongh ; but that the State should pay act- 
ors to depict vice before young and old so as to make it 
agreeable is monstrous. That a great Republic should 
have a Minister of Public Instruction who instructs in 
the ways of vice on the boards of the public theater is 
most alarming. Has France lost the sense of purity? 
Do not French rulers know that it is the loss of a sense 
of sin and shame that destroys states? Our English- 
speaking peopte have a different, have a higher sense of 
what is pure and right than the French people have; and 
long may it be before French literature and French mor- 
als set the fashion for all other civilized countries. 


> 
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THE HISTORIANS AT WASHINGTON CITY. 








UNDER the new act of incorporation of the American 
Historical Associa tion, its headquarters will be in Wash- 
ington. The meeting of last week, reported by Pro- 
fessor Herbert B. Adamson page 13, was held in that 
city. 

rs Senator Hoar well showed in his address before 
the Association, Washington City is the true seat for 
the study of American history. There are the invalu- 
able archives of the State Department. In the different 
executive departments there is a vast storehouse of his- 
torical matter belonging to the period previous to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States in 
1787. The Congressional Library, sure before long to 
be the largest in the country, is at Washington, and will 
be at the service of students. The results of the Gov- 
ernment explorations are all to be studied in Washing- 
ton, and there are the Smithsonian Institute and the 
National Museum. And not least of all, there is the 
seat of the three great departments of our Government, 


yend there our history is making. 


The shrewd leaders of the Roman Catholic Cnurch 
have seen the advantage of the Capital City of the Na- 
tion, and have chusen Washington to be the seat of their 
great University. Pres. Andrew D. White is not wrong 
in anticipating that a great university of a wider scope 
than any sectarian one, will be founded in Washington. 
Wealth aggregates bere in our metropolis, but learning, 
and especially historical learning, will gravitate more 
and more to Washington. 

Weare glad to see the prosperity of this Historical 
Association, and we are confident that it will give its 
chief labor to the history of America. Our own his- 
tory is as grand, as worthy of study, as telling on the 
future of the world as that of any classic or Buropean 
state. Ours is a stimulating history, good to teach 
young men. We have fought our battles on high planes; 
we have settled great questions aright ; we have taught 
lessons of freedom and self-government to the world. 








A knowledge of the history of our country for these 
two hundred and fifty years is essential if we are to keep 
it the republic it is. The importance, therefore, of 
creating an enthusiasm on the stibject cannot be over- 
rated. We rejoice to have the teachers of history 
brought thus together, that they may encourage each 
other, and carry to the young men under their instruc- 
tion some of the enthusiasm which will thus be culti- 
vated in themselves. Ali classes, in fact, need to learn 
the value of our history, not as a record of court scan- 
dals, but cf the creation of a worthy nation, founded 
on the virtue of its citizens and guided in its counsels by 
high-mindcd leaders of public opinion. 





Editorial Notes, 


THE next issue of THE INDEPENDENT will be one of ex- 
ceptional interest. We shall publish a new poem by Carmen 
Sylva, Queen of Rumania, sent by her Majestyin her own 
hand to THE INDEPENDENT, which is the only periodical in 
this or any other country to which the gifted Queen con- 
tributes. Also we shall publish a very valuable group of 
communications on the question of what changes and 
amendments, if any, are now needed in the Constitution 
of the United States to bring that body of laws into closer 
sympathy with the present status of political thought. On~ 
this subject we shall publish articles and letters from 
ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, Justices Bradley, Gray 
and Blatchford, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Hon. George Bancroft, ex-Minister J. L. M. 
Curry, Prof. John W. Burgess, Francis Wharton, LL.D., 
and others. 








WHAT is called Agnosticism, considered with reference 
to the religious truths taught in the Bible, is one of the 
forms of modern infidelity. Considered as a speculative 
philosophy, it antedates the Christian Era by some four 
hundred years. Pyrrho, a Grecian philosopher, or rather, 
speculative lunatic, first preached it as the doctrine of ab- 
solute and universal doubt, so that nothing was certainly 
known, altho his practice was a standing contradiction of 
his creed. The modern Agnostic, in relation to religion, is 
substantially a disciple of Pyrrho. He doesn’t know, and 
can’t know, and nobody can know, anything on this sub- 
ject with a degree of certainty that excludes all he says rea- 
sons for doubt. He is here a doubter to an extent that can- 
cels the power of religious ideas to influence and cuntrol 
his actions. If there be a personal God, that God, so-called, 
is necessarily to man the great ‘‘ Unknowable’’; and if 
there be a “‘ hereafter” for man’s soul, then this “‘ hereaf- 
ter’? is ia the same category. It is quite true that our 
knowledge of God and of the future life, while in this 
world, is limited and partial, and hence far from being ab- 
solute and complete, even with all the aid afforded by the 
Bible. But it does pot by any means follow that this 
knowledge is not sufficient for all the practical purposes 
of obligation and duty, or that we are in the state of total 
ignorance in respect to God and the life tocome. Agnosti- 
cism is not a just conclusion from limited and partial 
knowledge. Some things we know, not the less really be- 
cause we do not know everything, or, indeed, anything, 
perfectly. There is no inconsistency between limited 
knowledge and the reality of knowledge. One may know 
by consciousness that he feels a pain in his body, and may 
locate that pain in reference to his body ; and yet he may 
not know what caused the pain, or by what method it can 
be removed. So one may know that he sees an object, but 
not know what is the process of such vision. Ignorance in 
one respect does not discredit or disprove knowledge in 
another and different respect. The fact that God cannot, 
in this world, and perhaps not in any other world, be per- 
fectly known, is certainly no proof that he cannot be 
known at all. There is a wide difference between the full 
comprehension of God and the positive and real apprehen- 
sion of him, and that, too, sufficiently to make him an ob- 
ject of our worship and love. The doctrine of Paul and of 
right reason is that ‘the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.’”’ The agnostic may refuse to accept this doctrine on 
the plea of necessary ignorance; but this will not make 
the doctrine the less true, or release him from the obliga- 
tion to know and worship God. The human faculties, 
taken in connection with the evidence addressed to them, 
are competent to this task. The doctrine of a personal 
God and that of a life hereafter are among the most uni- 
versal thoughts of the race. 


OuR special contributors frequently inform us that they 
receive numerous letters from friends and also from 
entire strangers, with thanks fer the pleasure and profit 
they receive from their able articles printed in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. One of our best writers, who is a well-known 
Presbyterian clergyman, and a D.D., says that he receives 
more letters from -the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, tot 
only in this country butin Europe, than from the subscri- 
bers of all the other religious papers put together. He 
writes for several other papers. Another able contributor 
says that he has received over eight hundred letters, 
thanking him for the views presented, during the past 
year, ia our columns ona certain topic. We hope our 


readers will continue thus to encourage those who speak 
to them, from week to week. We know onthe best of 
evidence, that such kind words are always greatly appreci- 
ated. Hints and suggestions to our contributors from our 
readers are also in order and are greatly appreciated by 
them as they are by us, when received at this office. 
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THE Portland Oregonian says: 

“If it be true that Harrison can’t leave Blaine out of the Cab- 
inet without calling down upon the new Administration the 
wrath of the Blaine faction, it is also true that he can’t take 
Blaine in without breeding a row that will give the Administra- 
tion and the Republican Party a great deal of trouble. Which 
would be the preferable row? There can be no question as to 
which would be the safer one, in the long run, forthe Administra- 
tion and the party.” 

Another leading paper, not a thousand miles from New 
York says: 

“The most reasonable surmises that have been made up to the 
present time are those which point to John Sherman as Secreta- 
ry of State and Wm. B. Allison as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whatever else might be said of these selections, they would at 
least be in line with the earlier and better precedents that re- 
quired the appointment of able and experienced statesmen and 
recognized national leaders of the party to Cabinet positions.” 


WHEN Professor Palgrave issues another edition of his 
‘* Golden Treasury,’’ we venture to predict that he will in- 
clude in it some of the charming songs contained in the 
articles hy him which we are now publishing. Wecannot 
forbear to call attention especially to the songs quoted by 
him this week. We do not know when we have published 
anything so captivating. It gives one a renewed faith iv 
poetry to read such songs. They were written at the dawn 
of English verse. Now we are told that the ‘* Twilight of 
the Poets’’isupon us. It may be; but these songs have 
not lost their luster during the long day, and while such 
continue to shine there may be a “ Twilight of Poets,’’ but 
there never can be a twilight of poetry. What a delightful 
lyric isthat numbered xvi. What acharm and wit lies in 
its simplicity of expression. It is a beautiful touch by 
which ‘‘sonnet ” is made to do the dutyofa verb. And, 
think of it! here is apoem with no tricks of rhythm and 
almost without variation of rhyme. But we ask you, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, is it any the lessa poem ? Herrick did 
nothing more delicate than this and other songs of Cam- 
pion. Professor Palgrave’s enthusiasm does not outstrip 
our own. Dowland, too, is made to yield his gems. How 
“gentle is the song numbered xxv. Turn from the maga- 
zine sonnet, from its highly labored but inexpressive ex- 
pressions, and read these simple verses. Are you often 
moved by the poems you read? No. But you will be 
touched by these. Weare not talking to you who delight 
in triolets and vilanelles—shams! shams!—for you might be 
offended at simplicity. And here, too, are expressions not 
countenanced by the English poetasters of to-day. Who 
is this Campion, who uses the ‘‘ Americanism ”’ fall instead 
of autumu (selection X11)? He must be very vulgar. No one 
would think of using the word to-day either in polite so- 
ciety or in magazine literature. But we are just Eliza- 
bethan enough to put up with a word that signifies all it 
designates. Wewill not quarrel, however. Others may 
keep to their fanciful torms; and when we can we will 
yield ourselves to the charms of Elizabethan songs. 


WE have received at this office ananonymous communi- 
cation, asking our assistance in obtaining signatures to 
‘A Petition against the Passage of the International Copy- 
right Bill,”’ addressed ‘“‘ to the Members of the House of 
Representatives.”’ The Petition is a most astounding doc- 
ument. It entirely misrepresents the purpose of the Inter- 
national Copyright Bill and it ignores the interests and 
desires of American authors, as expressed through the 
American Copyright League. It declares the Bill be- 
fore Congress to have been drawn ‘“‘in accordance with 
the desire of a combination of selfish interests, mainly 
of great printing houses.” This is absolutely untrue. The 
agitation to secure the Bill was mainly by the authors 
themselves; and when the bill was once framed and laid 
before the Senate it was the authors who appeared before 
the Senate Committee and plead for their rights and the 
passage of the Bill, The Petition falsely conveys the im- 
pression that American authors are against the Bill be- 
cause the Bill is against their interests. But this is not 
so bad as what follows; for the defense of crime is often 
worse than the crime itself. The Bill, it it should become 
a law, would destroy “ free competition” in the publishing 
business. Whataterm! ‘“‘ Free competition !’’ Just read 
this: 

“If the pending bill were to become a law, only one edition of 
each foreign book would be set in type, electrotyped and printed 
in the United States, while under the present system of free 
competition, from one to forty edtionsof every foreign book are 
set in type, electrotyped and printed in this country.” 


It is easy to see in whose interest sucha statement as that 
is made.- Suppose we make a similar plea for ‘free com- 
petition’ in the clothing trade—tho we will not urge that 
it would be made in the interest of the clothiers. Here are 
two clothing houses; in one we must pay for a suit of 
clothes; in the other by this new system of “ free competi- 
tion ’’ we may helpourselves. The first house will scarcely 
dispose of one suit while the other disposes of forty. This 
kind of “free competition” is nothing but freebooty. A 
publisher has no more right to print a book without paying 
tbe author than a man has to steal a suit of clothes. Every 
petition against International Copyright is a defense of 
crime. For our national honor’s sake we urge the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to spurn the Petition 
we have been asked to sign. 


THE following letter from Professor Sumner speaks for 
itself: 
New Haven, Dec, 26th, 1888. 
To Tae Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have a letter from an anonymous correspondent who thinks 
that my definitions of autocracy and theocracy are not parallel. 
I say that an autocracy is a“ form in which the predominant 
force is the will of the monarch himself”; and that a 
theocracy is a “form in which the predominent force is 
some conception of God and his wil].”” The objector says 
that I ought to make the first read: “some conception of the will 

of the monarch,” or the second read: “the will of God,” and he 





says that I imply either that there is no God, or that there is no 
communication of His will to man. 

Each one of the ocracies, if examined in detail, would present 
a great variety. There are not, probably, any two cases of the 
same ’ocracy which would not present important differences. 
The definitions must be made broad enough to cover the cases. 
Remembering alse that we are dealing with historical facts and 
political institutions, we must not allow logical symmetry to 
guide or limit us at all. We need to be as true as possible to the 
facts in all their variety. If we should do otherwise we would 
make the same mistake as those who, when dealing with scien- 
tific laws, try to introduce the methods proper to history and in- 
stitutions. 

Very few absolute monarchs can fill the theory of an autocra- 
cy. An autocrat must be capable of forming an opinion and exe- 
cuting it out of his own personal energy. Augustus of Rome, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, Nicholas of Russia, Louis XIV, 
Napoleon I and others, have done this, and proved that it can be 
done. No one doubts that they did, as a matter of fact, rule em- 
pires by their will. They, therefore, set the definition of an au- 
tocracy. The same empire, in the hands of a weak man, degen- 
erates into an oligarchy; he and his empire being ruled by the 
clique which surrounds his person. 

The ancient Jewish State was a theocracy during most of its 
history. The Turkish monarchy is a theocracy. The Sultan 
owes his authority to the historical and political succession of 
the Prophet. The Papacy is a theocracy, the Pope claims to be 
the Vicegerent of God on earth, and, as such, to have authority 
over Church and State, altho he may not have sovereign juris- 
diction, in human law, over an acre of territory. The Mormon 
State isa theocracy. Its leaders hold authority over the Saints 
by virtue of an immediate access to the will of God. Thereare, 
or have been, pagan and Buddhist theocracies. The cases differ 
very much as to the notion of what God is, what his will is, how 
it is revealed to man, whether it is always accessible or has been 
given once for all, whether it is general, dealing with principles, 
or is minute and specific, dealing with problems of detail. The 
definition must be broad enough to cover all the cases, and to 
make allowance for the subjective confidence of the members 
of any theocracy that they know their own God and how his will 
is revealed, and that they have adequate means of finding out 
what itis. Hence thedefinition reads: *‘someconception of God 
and his will.” The only implication is that the student of his- 
tory and political institutions must regard with due respect any 
conceptions of God which, having possessed the faith of large 
bodies of men, have become the vital principle of great states. 


WE see no occasion for any legal quibbling or doubt as 
to the law passed by the legislature of this state,in the 
mouth of June last, for the infliction of capital punish- 
ment upon persons convicted of murder in the first degree. 
No change is made in the law as previously existing, ex- 
cept in the method or inflicting this punishment; and this 
is changed from hanging to death by electricity, to take 
effect on and after the first of January, 1889. The law 
making this change says in express terms: 

“The provisions for the infliction of the penalty of death upon 

convicted criminals in existence on the day prior to the passage 
of this act are continued in existence, and applicable to all 
crimes punishable by death which have been or may be com- 
mitted before the time this act goes into effect.” 
This is as clear as language an make an idea. Judge Mar- 
tine, of this city, was hence right in sentencing Carlton to 
be hanged on the 13th of February, 1889. The law for 
hanging convicted criminals for offenses punishable with 
death, whose crimes ‘‘ have been or may be committed he- 
fore” the new law goes into effect, is the old law of this 
state; andthis law is expressly continued in force with re- 
spect to crimes punishable with death and committed be- 
fore January 1st, 1888. The only effect of the legal quibble 
of Mr. Howe, the counsel for Mr. Carlton, will be to delay 
the execution of the sentence until the Court of Appeals 
can pass upon the validity of this quibble. To suppose 
that the court will sustain it is to suppose it to be destitute 
of common sense. 


....One of the ablest thinkers of the South is Dr. A. A. 


‘Lipscomb, professor-emeritus of Vanderbilt University, 


and now residing in Athens, Ga., the shiretown of a county 
in which whites and Negroes are in equal numbers, and 
where the Negroes, having a few educated leaders, are not 
disfranchised. Dr. Lipscomb writes us: 

[ have given much attention to the subject of the race-rela- 
tions in the South, but the problem is yet unsolved. On the 
whole our colored friends are improving. 1 have no anxiety 
about Mr. Harrison’s Administration. Our true interest is in 
whatever advances Unity, which is the rallying-word for North 
and South, and a word far more prophetic of the needs of our 
civilization at this time, than the old Union. If we live up to 
the standard of brotherhood, we shall have Unity and the out- 
come of this will be a continental civilization. 


....Mrs. van Rensselaer’s criticisms of th janagement 
of the Metropolitan Museum are her own, ahd she recog- 
nizes them as but a blemish on the magnificent work done 
by that institution. Such an institution has to be carried 
on by fallible human beings. Whatever their mistakes, and 
they are not glaring, they have set an example of intelli- 
gence, public spirit and generosity which has no parallel in 
the art history of the country. No one knows better than 
the directors that the collection has great gaps, and that 
the history of art is by no means fully represented, and 
that even the munificence of givers and of those that loan 
valuable collections bas its drawbacks. But for what has 
been done, and for its intelligence, we owe great thanks. 


....Dr. Talmage, in a recent speech in Brooklyn, said: 

**Pilgrim Father blood, as I analyze it, is a mixture of cour- 
age, old-tashioned honesty, ardent d ticity, respect for the 
holy Sabbath, freedom of religious thought, and faith in the 
eternal God.” 

This is certainly the right‘sort of blood. 
speech Dr. Talmage said: 

**T always feel sorry for a man who has so little character him- 
self that he has to go back and marshal up a lot of ancestral 
ghosts to make up the deficiency. It is no credit to a fool that he 
had a wise grandfather.” 

The best way to honor the Pilgrim Fathers is to imitate 
their good example. 





In the same 


....The Anarchists of Chicago complain that they cannot 
hold meetings when and where they please, and talk and 





act as they please. They forget,in making such com- 


. plaints, that their principles are fatal to the existence of 


civil society, The kind of liberty they want is properly 
called anarchy, or,in plain English, the liberty to earn 
little or nething by hard work; the liberty to rob, by mob 
violence, the savings of those who earn their living by the 
sweat of the brow, and the liberty to use dynamite to 
enforce their “ views’? when and where they think proper; 
and there is no place in this or any other well-ordered 
gove rnment for such liberty. 


....The Herald, of this city, says: 

“ According to the election returns the Democratic Party, 

which retires on the 4th of March next, represents about ninety 
thousand more American citizens than the Republican Party 
which enters the White House on that date.” 
This fact is due to the wicked suppression of Republican 
votes at the South, particularly in South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, which, if they had been cast and 
honestly counted, would have placed the figures over- 
whelmingly on the other side. The Herald knows this or 
ought to know it. 


....The Albany Law Journal says: 

“We wish to record ourselves among those who beartily ap- 
prove Sheriff Smith’s action toward the Birmingham mob. He 
served them exactly right. He was just as much bound to pro- 
tect his prisoner from mob violence before conviction as he 
would be bound to hang him in spite of an attempt to rescue him 
after conviction. Men are growing more and more law- 
less in this country, and should be taught that our laws will be 
enforced.” 


This is sound doctrine from a distinguished source. 


.... The Republicans, when they come into power in the 
next Congress, are intending to amend the rules of the 
House of Representatives, so that the majority shall always 
be able to control the conduct of business, and prevent 
all merely dilatory proceedings on the part of a filibuster- 


-ing minority simply to avoid action by the majority. This 


is certainly good common sense, and ought to be practiced 
by every deliberative body. 


.-...The Postmaster-Genveral of Great Britain, M>. 
Raikes, in a recent interview said he could not arrange a 
parcels-post with the United States, as this is the only civ- 
ilized country in the world that does not fully provide for 
such aservice. It is the customs which stand in the way of 
an international service, as every package from England 
would have to be examined by a custom-house officer before 
it was delivered. 


.... The Tribune, of thiscity, publishesa full list ef the 
members of the next Congress, from which it appears that 
the Senate will stand 39 Republicans to 37 Democrats, and 
the House of Representatives, 166 Republicans to 159 
Democrats. The Republican majority in each House is 
small, yetit is sufficient to control the legisiation of Con- 
gress. It will probably be increased by the settlement of 
contested cases. 


....Stedfast continuance “in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers,’’ and 
also eating ‘‘their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart,’’ and “praising God,’’ are the characteristics as- 
signed to the converts on the day of Pentecost. This looks 
very much as if the conversion of these men and women 
was a genuine work. They certainly were right in the 
outset. 


....Every Christian, and, indeed, every man, should 
make the personality of Cnrist a positive and thoroughly 
realized idea in his meditations upon Christ. This is the 
fundamental conception implied in and underlying all the 
others relating to him. It is the one ideain which all the 
otiners are focalized. It makes Christ more than a mere 
name, and more than a mere system of doctrines. 


....Advancing years with their increasing infirmities 
shonld forcibly remind us that the earthly house of this taber 
naclemust soon be dissolved. Happy is the man who, 
being thus admonished, can look forward with serene and 
quiet hope to the “‘ building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ as his future home. 
Old age thus cheered is Heaven begun on earth. 


....-Chief-Justice Fuller, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has already written several opinions of the 
court; and he certainly isdoing fairly well for a new be- 
ginner. After more experience in the business he will 
probably learn how to condense his statement of law points, 
with no loss of clearness. 


....The convicts in the state-prisons and prison reforma- 
tories of this country amount to nearly one hundred thou- 
sand, and involve an annual cost of about fifteen million 


dollars, which is only a small part of the actual loss to the 
people as the consequence of crime caused mostly by the 
use of strong drink. 


.... There will be sixteen Republican representatives in 
the next Congress from the Southern States. This is a 
beginning in the work of putting an end to the “‘ Solid 


Democratic South.” A free ballot and an honest count 
would have made the uumber much larger. 


.... The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has recently de- 
cided that ante-nuptial engagements by which the woman 


agrees to surrender her right of dowry, are not binding 
upon her unless it be shown that she fully understood the 
nature and effect of such agreements. 


....The South Carolina Legislature, after discussing the 
educational test of the right of voting, has adjourned with- 


out takingany action on the subject. The matter may as 
well be dropped altogether. Manhood suffrage is the set- 
tled doctrine of this country. 


....It is said that letters of curtesy have passed between 
President Cleveland and the President-elect, and also be- 
tween their respective wives. This, if true, is commend- 
able on both sides. 

.... The article on p. 5, ‘‘ What About the Northern Ne- 


nfl gives something for us in the North to think about. 
he color-caste prejudice is not all at the South, 
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THE WASHINGTON MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY HERBERT B. ADAMS, PH.D. 





DuRING the Christmas holidays the American Historical 
Association held its fifth annual reunion. The Federal 
City was the place chosen for the Convention. The attend- 
anc? was the largest in the five years’ history of the Associa- 
tion, for the number considerably exceeded that registered 
in Boston and Cambridge in the month of May, 1887, when 
both the Historical and Economic Associations assembled 
at the same headquarters. Experience has demonstrated 
that these two organized bodies are now so large and so 
well-supported that they can no longer profitably convene 
at the same time and in the same city. Each is strong 
enough to go alone. On the very days when the Historical 
Association met in Washington the Economic Association 
was holding highly successful meetings in Philadelphia. 

Among the members of the American Historical Associ- 
ation present at the Washington meeting, were the Hon. 
George F. Hoar, Senator from Massachusetts, and James 
Phelan, member of the House of Representatives from 
Tennessee, and author of the new history of that State. 
These gertlemen are deserving of special honor by the As- 


sociation for their efficient service in securing the passaye 


through Congress of the charter of the Association. Other 
members of Congress and many persons connected with 
departments of the General Government were present at 
various meetings of the Association. Numerous members 
resident in Washington were in attendance, notably the 
Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, who took part in one of the 
discussions; Hon. Horatio King; John D. King; William 
C. Rives; Rear Admiral Jenkius; General R. D. Mussey; 
Capt. George M. Wheeler; Dr. J. M. Toner, of the Con- 
gressional Library; Dr. George B. Loring, who discussed 
one of the papers; G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to whose curtesy and 
co-operation the success of our meetings in the National 
Museum is largely due; A. Howard Clark, of the Museum; 
Frederic A. Bancroft, the Librarian of the State Depart- 
ment, who showed our visiting members polite attention. 
Most appreciative of the kindness of Washington libra- 
rians was a little party composed of Douglas Brymner, 
the distinguished archivist from Ottawa; Ernest Cruik- 
shank, the historian of Province Ontario, who had come 
to Washington for a prolonged study of American rec- 
ords of the War of 1812; and Mr. B. Fernow, the Keeper 
of the Archives of the State of New York at Albany; ac- 
companied by a select company of young professors and 
graduate students from the West and Sovth. Perhaps 
the rarest opportunity of the entire Convention was this 
rummaging through the record-offices of Washington by 
a few men who appreciated the historical attractions of 
Washington. It may be remarked that our Canadian 
friends and associates made some important discoveries 
among our neglected and scattered papers; and that, from 
the able description of the Canadian Archives by Mr. 
Brymner, the Dominion Archivist, our American Histori- 
eal Association learned what scientific order can be 
brought out of literary chaos by well-directed effort 
with only moderate Government aid. 

The educational interests of the country were well repre- 
sented at the Washington Convention of Historical Special- 
ists. Present at every meeting were officers of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the National Museum, and the Bureau 
of Education. No less than five college presidents attended 
the various sessions and three took part in the exercises. 
To President James C. Welling, of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, the Association is under special obligation for bis 
active co-operation and the use of the large lecture-hall of 
that institution during the three evening sessions. Con- 
spicuous among university representatives by reason of 
seniority as well as vigorous participation in historical 
debate was Dr. C. J. Stillé, formerly Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, author of the recent and interest- 
ing sketch of Poinsett. resident Charles Kendall Adams, 
of Cornell University, one of the original founders of the 
Association, was atthe Washington meeting elected Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Among men of like academic 
distinction were Dr. Merrill Edward Gates, President of 
Rutgers College, and Lyon G. Tyler, the new President of 
William and Mary College, now happily revived by the 
State of Virginia. 

There were college professors from New England, New 
York, the West and the South. Justin Winsor and John 
H, Gray, the successor of Mr. Laughlin, represented Har- 
vard University: Dr. J. F. Jameson, the successor of Pro- 
fessor Andrews, came from Brown University, and Pro- 
fessor Ferguson, from Trinity College, Hartford. Among 
the representatives of New York institutions were Pro- 
fessor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College; Professor W. M. 
Postlesthwaite, of West Point Military Academy; Dr. 
Henry M. Baird, of the University of the City of New York; 
Dr. Philip Schaff, the successor of Dr. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, of Union Theological Seminary, and the founder of 
the new Society of Cburch History, which met in New 
York at the same timeas did the American Historical 
Association; Mr. Edward G. Bourne, formerly instructor 
at Yale University and lately appointed professor of his- 
tory in Adelbert College, Cleveland; George ‘V. Knight, 
of the State University of Ohio; J. A. Woodburn, of 
Indiana State University; J. D. Crawford, of the University 
of Illinois; Robert D. Sheppard, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston; R. Hudson and A. C. McLaughlin, who 
together direct the historical department in the University 
of Michigan; Frederic J. Turner, the associate of Professor 
William F. Allenin the University of Wisconsin; Allen 
C. Thomas, of Haverford College, near Philadelphia; 
William Hyde Appleton and G. E. H. Weaver, two Har- 
vard men now at Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania; 
James W. Garnett, of the University of Virginia; R. B. 
Smithey, of Randolph-Macon College; and William P. 
Trent, formerly of the Johns Hopkins, now Professor of 
History in the University of the South. 

The western reach and southern swing of academic 





representation, as shown in the above list, are not without 
interest to an observing reader, nor yet wholly insignifi- 
cart are the following local, corporate and state connec- 
tions. The time is coming when the American Historical 
Association will have its delegates from state and county 
and town societies. From Richmond came the Hon. Wil- 
liam Wirt Henry, now second Vice-President of the Ameri 
can Historical Association, together with various represen- 
tatives of the New South, including Dr. A. D. Mayo, the 
Apostle of Education. From New York camethe Hon. John 
Jay, President of the Huguenot Society of America and 
now first Vice-President of the Association. New York 
was further represented by the Hon. Charles A. Peabody, 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, C. W. Bowen, William E. D. 
Stokes, Samuel M. Jackson, E. W. Fisher, C.H. C. Howard, 
of the Astor Library, Dr. M. M. Bagg, of the Oneida His- 
torical Society at Utica, and Willard C. Fisher, Fellow of 
Cornell University. From Boston came James Schouler, 
the distinguished historian; from old Braintree, the Head- 
master of Thayer Academy, J. B. Sewall. Providence and 
the Rhode [sland Historical Society were represented not 
only by Professor Jameson but also by William E. Foster, 
of the Providence Public Library. From Worcester came 
Nathaniel Paine, a‘member of the American Antiquarian 
Society. Guilford, Conn., had a voluntary delegate in the 
Rev. Dr. William M. Andrews, and Berkeley Divinity 
School had a representative in Charles N. Morris, a grad- 
uate of Yale. From Philadephia came Dr. Stillé and 
Henry Phillips, Jr., Secretary of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. From Baltimore came Henry Stock- 
bridge, member ot the Maryland Historical Society, ard 
various graduate students from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Turning again westward, we meet Dr. EK. M. 
Avery and James F. Rhodes, both of Cleveland; Dr. W. F. 
Poole and Daniel Goodwin, both of Chicago. 

The Convention opened Wednesday evening, December 
26th, at eight o’clock, in the large and attractive lecture- 
room of the Columbian University, corner of H and Fif- 
teenth Streets. Dr. William F. Poole, director of the new 
and richly endowed Newberry Library, of Chicago, who 
has made various important contributions to the history 
of the Northwest, was chosen President of the Association 
at the close of the Boston meeting in view of the coming 
centenary of the settlement of the region beyond the Ohio. 
Altho the place of meeting was afterward changed from 
Columbus to Washington, a large place in the program 
was reserved for papers relating to the Northwest. Dr. 
Poole’s inaugural address was naturally devoted to the 
historical interests of that section of country. He made 
his large and appreciative audience realize that the history 
of the United States is not confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board; that there is an ever-expanding horizon of interest 
in the institutional, economic and social history of the 
great West. He reviewed many of the critical questions 
concerning the original discovery and settlement of that 
country, now the basis of our republican empire. Most in- 
teresting was his able reconsideration of the long-vexed 
question of the origin of the famous Ordinance of 1787 for 
the government of the Northwest Territory. It was shown 
that not one man but many men, not one set of circum- 
stances but a combination of Northern and Southern inter 
ests worked together for that grand political result called 
the Ordinance of 1787. Without withdrawing from his 
earlier position regarding the personal influence of Dr. 
Cutler in illuminating the Bill with noble provisions for 
education and free soil, and in securing its passage by 
Congress, Dr. Poole reviewed the whole question in a 
truly national spirit, worthy of the Association over which 
he presided. Following the inaugural address were two 
short communications regarding certain notewortby his- 
torical works now in process of publication. Genera) 
James Grant Wilson spoke of the methods pursued in 
editing the ‘*‘Cyclopedia of American Biography,” now 
approaching completion. Dr. A. G. Warner briefly de- 
scribed a work on “ Local Constitutional History ’’ pre- 
pared by his colleague inthe University of Nebraska, Pro- 
fessor George E. Howard, an bistorical pioneer in the 
far Northwest. The existence of a flourishing school of 
history and politics in that far-off region, as well asin every 
one of the states of the old Northwest Territory, is an 
accomplished fact for Eastern “ educators” to contemplate 
and accept. 

Thursday was a field-day for Northwestern history. The 
Association met at 10:30 A.M. in the spacious lecture-room 
of the National Museum, to which the Association had 
been invited by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. The first paper of the morning session was by A. C. 
McLaughlin, Assistant Professor in the University of 
Michigan, upon “ The Influence of Governor Cass upon the 
Development of the Northwest.” It is understood that 
the historical 1mportance of this subject was suggested by 
Judge Cooley, of Ann Arbor. Jewis Cass, the Governor of 
Michigan Territory, for a long period had under his con- 
trol the Indian posts of the Northwest, and he may be 
said to have shaped the Indian policy of the United States 
Government. Professor McLaughlin showed, in a clear 
and suggestive manner, the masterly diplomacy of Cass in 
his dealings with the British Government, our great rival 
for colonial influence in the ever-expanding Northwest 
Territory. The paper was ably discussed by President C. 
K. Adams, formerly Professor of History in the University 
of Michigan. In the original work of its still flourishing 
and still growing historical department he evidently took 
the liveliest interest, as did the whole audience; for Mr. 
McLaughlin had an interesting subject and a well-written 
paper, which he read in an agreeable manner. In fact, all 
the communications made at this Thursday morning ses- 
sion were remarkably well presented, an unusual phenom- 
enon in scientific conventions or learned bodies. There 
was only one other session which at all rivaled the one 
under consideration, and that was on Friday evening, the 
last and most successful session from a public point ef 
view. 

The second paper, Thursday morning, was by Prof. Wil- 
liam F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, and it was 





read by-his former pupil and historical associate, Fred- 
erick J. Turner. The subject was ‘‘ The Place of the North- 
west in General History.” Professor Allen pictured the 
European background in the great historic drama called 
“The Westward March of Empire.” He called attention 
to the fact that, three hundred years ago, Spain had a 
strong grip upon North America. Twenty years later 
France and England were planting rival colonies. The de- 
feat of the French power in Catiada relieved English colo- 
nies from Northern pressure, and prepared the way for the 
American Revolution. The paper further showed that the 
imperial destiny of the United States hung upon the pos- 
session of the Northwest. But for the military success of 
George Rogers Clark and the diplomatie skill of the 
American commissioners in successfully negotiating for 
this very territory, American nationality would have had 
no free scope; the Mississippi Valley would, perhaps, never 
have been rescued; the Louisiana Purchase would possi- 
bly never have been made. The first territorial advance 
gave confidence and courage for that: march across the con- 
tinent which really constitutes America. The develop- 
ment of our national policy is inseparably connected with 
the Ordinance of 1787 for organizing and governing the 
Northwest Territory. Our entire territorial system, our 
national idea of republican expansion in free, self govern- 
ing states, our national guarantees of free soil, civil and 
religious liberty, and the education of the people, are all 
the historical outgrowth of the Magna Charta of the 
great Northwest. ; 

The next paper was upon the subjeet of ““The History of 
Higher Education in the Northwest.” It was prepared 
and read by Prof. George W. Knight, a graduate of the 
historical school founded by Andrew D. Whiteand C. K. 
Adams, in the University of Michigan. Dr. Knight is now 
professor in the Ohio State University and is the author of 
a valuable monograph on ‘‘The History and Management 
of Federal Land Grants for Education in the Northwest 
Territory,” published in the first volume of the “‘Papers of 
the American Historical Association.”” Upon the basis of 
this original work, Dr. Knight is now constructing a His- 
tory of Higher Education in the Stater of Ohio, Illinois, 
and Michigan, a work which will ultimately be published 
by the United States Bureau of Education. His present 
contribution shows that the congressional policy of aiding 
higher education began historically in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Altho it was not the original intention of Congress 
tofound State Universities, such institutions are the nat- 
ural outgrowth of state-aid, which must concentrate or 
dissipate its energies. In the educational history of the 
West, the fittest ideas will survive. Ohio is already the 
graveyard of more colleges than any other of the United 
States ever founded. The Universities of Michigan and 
Wisconsin are leading the way to the highest education in 
the Northwest. 

Thursday morning’s session closed with an interesting 
talk from Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey and the practical leader in recent 
organized inquiries, under Government authority, concern- 
ing the languages, institutions, manners and customs of 
the North American Indians. There in the great National 
Museum, itself a splendid monument of the work already 
accomplished for American history and archeology by 
congressional support, there in that spacious lecture-hall, 
surrounded by the now priceless Catlin Collection of In- 
dian portraits, the one-armed Major eloquently discoursed 
upon “ A Language Map of North America,” representing 
in a pictorial way the historical results of many years of 
systematic study of the native Indian tribes and nations. 
He said that language had at last been recognized as the 
best historical basis for tracing the affinities of North 
American Indians. There are no less than seventy-three 
distinct linguistic stocks, with innumerable dialectic va- 
riations. Major Powell described the remarkable charac- 
ter and perfection of these Indian languages from a 
grammatical point of view and greatly amused his audi- 
ence by showing that the tendency of the languages of 
civilized man was toward the gradual extinction of gram- 
mar. This view led him to satirize modern Volaptik, an 
aggregation of all sorts of grammar, as a literary mon- 
strosity, reminding one of a universal animal with all 
possible organs of a specialized nature, hoofs, hands, 
claws, wings, web-feet ridiculously jumbled together. 

Thursday afternoon, from four to seven o’clock, by the 
kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs, Horatio King, members 
of the Association and the ladies accompanying them 
attended a “ tea,” given in their honor at No. 707 H Street. 
Many of the scientific people of Washington and a few 
other representatives of Washington society were present 
to meet the Association. The occasion proved highly en- 
joyable to our visiting guests, thanks tothe curtesy of 
Mr. and Mrs. King and the friendly disposition of Wash- 
ington people. 

The remaining sessions there is not space here to report 
in any fullness. Thursday evening was given to Federal 
and Canadian History, and included an article by Prof. J. 
F. Jameson, of Brown University, on “The Old Federal 
Court of Appeal”; one by John G. Bourinot, LL.D., Clerk 
of the Canadian House of Commons, on “‘ The Federal Ex- 
periment in Canada’’; one by Douglas Brymner, Donrinion 
Archivist, on ‘‘ The Can ”. “ 
States Rights Conflict over the Public Lands.” tr Practica 
J.G. Welling, of Columbia University. The Friday morn- 
ing session was more miscellaneous, em 


bracing a 
. C. Fisher, of Cornell University, on * Atpasienn Pirate 
Regulations before 1789’; one by C. N. Morris, of the 
Berkeley Divinity School, on ‘‘ The History of Internal Im- 
provements in Ohio”; one by D. B. Goode, of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, on “‘ The Uses and Limitations of Historical 
Museums”; and one by Frederick A. Bancroft, of the State 
Department, on “ American Archives.” The concluding 
session was held Friday evening, and papers were read by 
Henry C. Lea, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ The Martyrdem of San 
Pedro Arbués”; by William Wirt Henry, of Richmond. be- 
ing ** A Reply to Dr. Stil'é upon Religious Liberty in Vir- 

nia”; and by Clarence W, Bowen, Ph.D., of Broo lyn, on 
‘The Inauguration of George Washington as President of 
the United States.”” The meeting, as a whole, was the 
most successful in the history of the Association, 


JouNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 


SEABRIGHT, N. J., December 26th, 1888. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 


I well remember the birta of THe INDEPENDENT, its first ap- 
pearance in the West, and the sensation it produced in the house- 
holds of the old-fashioned Abolitionists when it began to speak 
out loud and plain on the great disturbing question of that day. 

From its beginning until now I have been a reader of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. In the early fifties I made as a boy-merchant fre- 
quent visits to New York to purchase merchandise for a country 
store in Michigan. | then made the acquaintance of Bowen & 
McNamee, and was a customer of theirs at the time of the Castle 
Garden craze, when they bravely kept the flag of freedom flying 
from the highest peak, and proclaimed to all mankind that 
“their goods were for sale, but not their principles.” I adopted 
their principles and bought their goods. 

Tue INDEPENDENT was a great factor in shaping public senti- 
ment that ultimately found organic voice in the Republican 
Party when it nominated General Fremont in 1856, and elected 
Abraham Lincoin in 1860. During the Civil War period its utter- 
ances were all on the right side. It was a welcome visitor to the 
soldier boys in the field. The United States Christian Commis- 
sion, through its honored President, George H. Stuart, sent us 
great stacks of INDEPENDENTs. In camp and march we were in- 
spired by its ringing leaders on * Liberty and Union, one and in- 
separable.”” When the War ended with the Union saved, it 
earnestly pleaded for a reconstruction founded in righteousness 
and justice. It inspired generous treatment of the vanquished, 
generous contributions from the North in behalf of schools 
among _ the Freedmen, and generally extended a helping hand to 
our brethren of the South. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has, from its birth, helped greatly in creat- 
ing a public opinion—that mightiest advocate of any question— 
which has moved the minds that have generally marshaled the 
masses of our people on the right side. 

Its plain words so forcibly spoken in behalf of the old paths 
followed by the American Board in the late controversy were 
alone worth all THe [NDEPENDENT has ever cost. I wish this 
magnificent newspaper about which I write would mass all its 
batteries, all the time, on that greatest curse and scourge, the 
liquor traffic, and summon the combined power of Christian 
Church, Christian home and Christian Commonwealth, for its 
complete overthrow. 

Long live THE INDEPENDENT! Sincerely yours 

CLINTON B. FIsk. 


BANGOR, ME, 
THe INDEPENDENT: 


In 1848 the Rev. George Shepard, then theological professor in 
Bangor Seminary, called to invite me to subscribe for the new 
paper about to be published and edited by L. Bacon, J. P. 
Thompson and J. Leavitt, which I did, and have continued to 
the present time. The continued paying for the paper is the 
best evidence of appreciation. 8. D. THURSTON. 

BEVERLY, MAss., December 28th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am happy to express my continued and sincere attachment to 
THe INDEPENDENT in all its departments, and especially for its 
noble work in support of the American Board, and in expcsing 
the errors of the “ new theology” at Andover and elsewhere. 

Very truly yours, O. T. LANPHEAR, 


MAHANOY Crry, PENN., December 19th, 1888, 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

As for myself, it seems that I can’t afford to get along without 
it. I prefer it to many others. I snould like to get some of our 
own denominational papers. Knowing that I could not afford 
it, [have given up some of those in preference to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Yours truly, FRED TeILo EVANO. 


New BEprorp, MAss., Octeber 15th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I regret very much to see the “ Washington Letter” discon- 
tinued and the Dry Goods quotations omitted, both of which 
have been the most interesting pages to me. the last most par- 
ticular, in fact saving me very much more than the cost of the 
paper. Hope to see them both reinstated. Every Head of THE 
INDEPENDENT is good; in fact, the paper is the best in the United 
States (I ought to say the world, and | believe it is). The Insur- 
ance is the best I read; not much use to me, however. I am 
sound there; a small policyin the Equitable and a larger in 
the #tna. The Financial I have depended on for twenty-five 
years, as also the Dry Goods prices. Hope to have it again. 

Yours truly, JAMES M. Lyons. 


DAYTONA. FLA., December 24th, 1888, 
Tue INDEPENDENT: 


We belong to the Old Guard who adopted THe INDEPENDENT 
from the beginning and cannot spare it now. We prize it more 
and more with age. We lend it and exchange it for other papers 
and magazines until it has a bevy of readers in this little ham- 
let by thesea. Long may it live and grow. Yours for the good 
and true, M. W. MARTIN. 

GREENSBORO, N. C., December 26th, 1888. 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

Thou hast presented thy pleasing and intelligent countenance 
in our family circle a few times witbout my bidding. I like you. 
Please go for the next twelve months every week into the house 
of Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson, Greensboro, N.C., for the inclosed 
consideration of $5.00. Yours truly. W. F. ALDERMAN. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., December 27th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
It is the abiest paper I ever read. Yours truly, 
Rev. Rost. WHIrTeE. 


MARIETTA, 0., December, 26th, 1888, 
THe INDEPENDENT : 


Please send for the coming year THE INDEPENDENT (arenewal), . 


to Doctor Henry C. Dimond, Springfield, O. His father (my first 
husband), took the paper from the first number. I[ have taken it 
ever since,and my present husband (Mr. Douglas Putnam, of 
Harmar (or Marietta eitiver), has taken it from the first issue, and 
it comes to us like an old friend. I wanttosend it each year to 
my only son, Dr. H. C. Dimond, and it may be that I subscribed 
for it fortwo years last year. If so, thiscan goon the further 
subscription. Respectfully, Mrs. DOUGLAL PUTNAM. 





HARRISBURG, PENN., December 27th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


It is the best on my list of periodicals. Cordially yours, 

E. H. Vocum. 
SANDY CREEK, N. Y., December 27th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I thought to write a few lines upon your fortieth anniversary. 
Have taken the paper a long time, but have not had the time. 
Hon, D. F. Ainsworth in renewing his father’s—H. Ainsworth— 
subscription, remarked: * Of course we want the paper. It is 
the best family paper printed in the English language.” His 
reading is more extensive than mine; butI see quitea number 
of papers and magazines and I indorse what he said and add that 
I know of no paper or magazine that so nearly filis the wants for 
general family rvading. Respectfully yours, M. M. Baru. 





PHILADELPHIA, PENN., December 27th. i888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
I like the paper very much. Yourstruly, S. A. HEILNER. 


CANTON, St. LAWRENCE Co., N. Y., December 25th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me totbank you for the stanchness with which THE 
INDEPENDENT has stood forall things best. both in politics and 
religion, during the year 1888, A. 8S. WALKER, D.D. 

MILLBROOK, N. Y., December 24th, 1888. 
THE IND EPENDENT: 

Please find inclosed my check for——,for which, through your 
generosity, I expect to receive far more than double its value in 
the weekly visits of Tae INDEPENDENT during the year 1889. 

Very sincerely yours, Rev. J. E. LYALL. 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. Ju December 24th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


Thankful for your favor in giving me the most excellent paper 
—and it grows more and more so. 

Rev. E. CLARKE CLINE. 
ROBINSON, ILL., December 24th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

If it is permissible in a business letter, 1 wiil say to you what I 
have said to my friends. If I could onlv afford to take one paper 
or magazine, THE [INDEPENDENT would be the one. 

ss _séOMrrsy. I. L. FrrEBavuGs. 
SoutH NORWALK, Conn., December, 22d, i888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I began to take THE INDEPENDENT the first of the second year 
and have taken it eversince. I have been pleased with it, and 
more than pleased every succeeding year, I rejoice in your 
prosperity, and may the truth ever triumph. 

___ STEPHEN G. Ferris. 


THE INDEP#NDENT: 
St. JOHNSBURY, VT., December 25th, 1888. 
I truly appreciate the ability. quality and solidity of THe in- 
DEPENDENT, asin allformer years. Respectfully, 
Rev. EDWARD T. FAIRBANKS. 


MONTGOMERY, N. Y., December 26th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


It is ore of the papers I feel I cannot do without. Respect- 
fully, _ ; = D. F. BoNNerR. 
NESHANIC, N. J., December 26th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Will ever commend the paper if it remains so good as it is. 
a ee —. J. HART. 
HARTFORD, Wi1s., December 22d, 1888. 
‘Tat INDEPENDENT: 
It holds its age good. Rev. EpWIN N. ANDREWS. 


HOLLAND, Micn., December 24th, 1883, 
THE |NDEPENDENT: 
Your paper is always very welcome to me. As a Christian 
newspaper I do not know its equal. N. M. STeEFFENs, D.D. 
CONCORD, MaAss., December 24th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Renew my subscription to the paper we prize so highly. 
sé EV. F. W. Tower. 
TUNBRIDGE, VT., December 24th, 1888, 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

Please find here $5.00 for renewal of subscription. Iscattermy 
copies widely and ask my friends to subscribe for the greatest 
and best paper on earth. Rev. T. S. HUBBARD. 

BANGOR, ME., Decemb-r 22d, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


Your paper never was better than to-day. J. G. CLARK. 


CANANDAIGUA STATION, December !7th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I don’t recollect what number ! commenced taking but! think 
it was in 1857 or 1858. I was then living in New Jersey. I must 
say next to my Bible THz INDEPENDENT is my best and first pa- 
pertoread. In fact we would be lost without it, to read on the 
Sabbath, and such a noble army of contributors, men and 
women, could not be found in any other paper that I take up. I 
love to read Dr. Cuyler, Joaquin Miller and Miss Willard, andin 
fact a host of others I could mention, a noble family, all on the 
royal road to Heaven. I am very truly your obedient servant, 
a as O. J. HALL. 

OSKALOOSA, IA., December 27th, 1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT: 

I have taken THE INDEPENDENT constantly for twenty-two 
years, and am as well pleased with it to-day as ever. 

Sincerely yours, BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD. 
EMPORIA, KAN., December 28th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot do without it. Of all my magazine and papers, it is 
the most indispensable. If not too late, accept my hearty con- 
gratulations on your fortieth anniversary, with the wish that 
“as long as time shall last,” Tae INDEPENDENT may live to biess 
and helpthe world. Yours truly, 

Rev. F. J. SAUERBER. 
OSKALOOSA, IA., December ~5th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Among valuable magazines and weeklies THE INDEPENDENT 
occupies the first place in my judgment. I have been a regular 
subscriber for it now sixteen or seventeen years, except some 
four years during my absence in Europe. 


Very truly. Wa. L. PEARSON. 


EMPORIA, KAN., December 25th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
Each week your paper surprises me more and more. Itis a 
Gospel champion of which the whole Church may well be proud. 
Faithfully yours, Rev. Joan F. HENDY. 
KENTUCKY. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot afford to be witiout you or lose a single rumber. 
Times are quite hard here, but [ must have the paper. and in- 
closed yon will find the money to renew my subscription. I 
consider THE INDEPENDENT one of the best papers published in 
America. The mission news, educational notes, and its bold 
defense of what is right are just what we need in the South. It 
is doing more to advance morality and geod government than 
any other paper in the nation, either religious or political. Its 
articles on the leading topics and quesiions of the day aregrand 
and what we need. I cannot see how it isthat any young preach- 
er like myself can do without it. I take three other religious 
papers, and I would rather give them all up than to part. with 
Tae INDEPENDENT. [ get from it many fine thougbts and new 
ideas that I probably never should have if it was not for your 
paper. It helps me in preaching, and makes it no longer a bur- 
den, but a pleasure. Then the Sunday-schoo] notes, full of sug- 
gestions rather than explanation:, are excellent. Allow me to 
thank you for the good you have done me through Tne INDE- 
PENDENT. The present year has been a very successful one 
with me in the ministry, and I attribute that success largely to 
the help your valuable paper has given me. I will do what I 


can to extend its circulation inthis vicinity. .. ., 





Relinions Intelligence. 


SOCIETIES FOR BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. r 


BESIDES such societies as the American Oriental Society 
whose purpose is purely scientific, but which bas much 
to do with biblical subjects, there has existed for several 
years a society devoted purely to the study of the Bible, 
called the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 
Itinvites to its membership men of all creeds, Jew and 
Christian, who are interested in biblical study; and a 
large number of theological professors and ministers of 
Christian churches and Jewish congregations are among 
the members. It, toc, avoids dogmatic themes, and in 
its Journal would hardly publish articles whose purpose 
is theological. It comes nearer in scope to that strong 
English organization called the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, altho, as yet that class of papers on Assyr- 
ian and Egyptian subjects which form so large a portion 
of those read before that society would here be presented 
to the American Oriental Society. This Society of Bib- 
lical Literature and Exegesis held its winter meeting on 
Thursday and Friday of last week. Among the princi- 
pal papers presented was an elaborate one by Professor 
Beecher, of Auburn Seminary, on the occasion for the 
prophecies of Joel and Obadiah, which he made to bea 
severe defeat of Israel and Judah by Syria, in the 
time of Jehvahaz. Professor Mitchell, of the Theologi- 
cal School of Boston University, presented a portion of 
a concordance of the Hebrew particles. Many shorter 
papers and notes were offered by Professor Peters, Dr. 
I. H. Hall and others. Full reports will appear in the 
journal. 

On the same day a new allied society was organized in 
this city, called the National Academy of Theology. 
This is intended to be strictly @hristian and theologically 
conservative. Its object is the prosecution of theology 
as a science on the basis of the following principles: 

“ First.—The recognition of the Bible as a body of writ- 
ings prepared by men under the supernatural influence of 
the Holy Spirit, wholly unique, so that those records are 
the final rule of doctrine and practice. 

**Second.—The recognition of persunal relationship to 
Christ through repentance and faith, and of dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit as the divine and therefore scientific 
conditions for the right interpretation of the Word. 

‘*Third.—The recognition of philological and historical 
laws as the sole human methods for discovering the facts 
of the Word, from which facts alone the inductions and de- 
ductions are to be made. All methods inconsistent with 
these are to be rejected as unscientific.”’ 

Members will be required to sign these principles of 
research. It is proposed to have the society divided into 
sections, which may meet simultaneously. It is under- 
stood that some seventy persons have sent in their ad- 
hesion. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted at the meet- 
ing last Friday. The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. James Strong, D.D., of Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Vice-President, Prof. E. V. Gerbart, D.D., 
of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Penn.; Registrar, Prof. Marcus D. Buell, 
Boston University School of Theology; Secretary, Prof. 
c. D. Hartranft, D.D., Hartford Theological Seminary; 
Treasurer, Prof. F. Gardiner, D.D., Berkely Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn. 

Yet another kindred society was organized in this city 
last Friday, the American Society of Church History, 
the name of which indicates its scope. Dr. Philip 
Schaff. of Union Theological Seminary, was elected 
President, with Prof. Henry M. Baird, Bishop Coxe, 
Bishop Hurst and Dr. H. M. Dexter for Vice-Presidents, 
Elliot F. Shepard as Treasurer, and the Rev. Samuel M. 
Jackson of this city as Secretary. The Council consists 
of Daniel Dorchester, D.D., Prof. H. M. Scott of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Prof. C. A. Briggs, of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Bishop Perry, of 
Iowa. It is proposed to make this society a section of 
the American Historical Association. 


> 





THE following topics for the Week of Prayer are sug- 
gested by the Evan gelical Alliance for the United States: 


Sunday, January 6th.—StrmMons.—Arise, shine; for thy light is 
come, etc. Isaiah lx, 1. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Romans xiii. 14. Without me ye can do nothing. John 
xv, 5. I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me. Philippians, iv, 13. 

Monday, January 7th.—THANKSGIVING AND CONFESSION.—For 
the individual, the family, the Church, the community, and 
the nation. THANKSGIVING: 1 Thessalonians v, 18. Psalm 
c. Psalm ciii. Nehemiah xii 43. CONFESSION: Hosea 
xiv, 1,2. I Johni,8,9. Psalm xxxii,1-5. 2 Samuel xii, 13. 

Tuesday, Januory &th.—THe Hoy Sprrit.—Orrices: John xvi, 
7-15. Joel ii, 28. Guers: I Corinthians, xii, 7-11. FrRurts: 
Galatians v, 22,28. EXAMPLE: Acts xix, 1-6. Luke xxiv, 49. 
Acts 1, 14; ii, 1-4. 

Wednesday, January 9th.—THe FAMILY AND THE CHURCH.—For 


parents, children, masters and servants. Deuteronomy vi,° 


1-7. Ephesians vi, 1-9. 2 Timothy i,5. For ministers, offi- 
cers and members; for Christlikeness in heart and life; for 
increased activity, personal and associated; for Sunday- 
schools; for associations of young men and young women; 
for all forms of Church work; for the oneness of all be- 
lievers. 2 Thessalonians iii,1. Isaiah Ixii,1-4. John 1, 35- 
46. Mark ii, 3-5. Joel ii, 28. John xvii, 20-23. 

Thursday, January 10th.—RerorMs.—For the abolition of the 
manufacture, importation, sale and use of intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage; for the destruction of the opium traffic; 
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for the repeal of all laws which protect vice; for the sanctifi- 
cation of the Lord’s Day; for social purity and all other 
needed reforms. Proverbs xxiii, 29-82. Romans iii, 8. Hab- 
akkuk, ii, 15; andii, 12. Luke i, 15. Exodus xx,814. Nehe- 
miah xiii, 15-22. Exodus xx, 14. Matthew v, 28. I Corinthi- 
ans iii, 16, 17, 

Friday, January 11th—Missions.—Crty: Luke xix, 41: xxiv, 47- 
49. Isaiah lviii, 12. Home: Mark i, 38-39. Luke viii, i; x, 1. 
FOREIGN: Matthew xxviii, 19. John iv, 35,56. Luke x, 2. 
Isaiah vi, 8. 

Saturday, January 12th.—NatTions.—For peace and prosperity, 
both temporal and spiritual; for civil and religious liberty; 
for rulers, legislators. and judges, and for all in authority: 
for just laws and their impartial enforcement; for nations 
suffering injustice at the hands of other nations; for the re- 
moval of international and class antipathies and jealousies; 
for purity in national life. Psalm Ixvii. Romans xiii, 1-7. 
I Peter ii, 13-15. James v.4. Col. iv, 1. 

Sunday, January 13th.—Sermons.—I Corinthians iii, 9. I Corin- 
thians xv, 38, 


....A Sunday-school in Austin, Mo, held a Christmas 
festival, with a dramatic entertainment. A young farmer, 
who acted the part of a villain who dies by his own hand, 


slipped and fell upon the knife in his hand and was imme- 
diately killed. 





Missions. 
THE GREAT DISCUSSION IN OSAKA, JAPAN, 
ON THE UNION QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. J. H. DEFOREST, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





IT is very evident, from the papers and letters lately 
received from the States, that there is much discussion 
concerning the proposed union of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Churches of Japan. Dr. Noble and Dr. 
Hammond may be called the representatives of the oppo- 
site views, while between these two extremes there are 
many who, from lack of information or of a careful ex- 
amination of the question, may be uneasy over what some 
call being ‘‘ swallowed up by the Presbyterians.’”’ 

We therefore owe it to the Churches who are so gener- 
ously supporting us to keep them informed, and I will 
gladly give a brief account of the meetings of the Presby- 
terian and Congregational bodies held in Osaka, Novem- 
ber 23d-28th, 1888, to consider, and if deemed wise, to con 
summate the union. But, at the outset, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that from the beginniugs of our work 
there has been an avoidance on the part of the Japanese 
of the word Congregational. The name by which the 
churches related to us are called is Kumi-ai, In its mean- 
ing there is not a particle of religious flavor. It isa word 
1 familiar use in busivess circles, to denote a company. 
It is on the sign-boards of the jinrikizha pullers. So far 
as the word is concerned we can as well speak of a Congre- 
gational Club of coolies as of ministers. Several years 
ago, when it was discovered that in our official reports we 
uniformly translated Kumi-ai into Congregational, there 
was great dissatisfaction on the part of many of our native 
brethren. We therefore have dropped the term so far as 
our reports are published in this country. The word no- 
where occurs in their annual statistics, nor in the yearly 
summary issued in English by the Rev. H. Loomis, of Yoko- 
hama. But when writing for readers in the United States 
we use the term Congregational sometimes, but we should, 
strictly speaking, say, the Churches in connection with the 
A. B.C. F. M. This is a designation held in high honor 
by the Christians of Japan. 

The great body of Japanese Presbyterians on the other 
side disown in like manner the word Presbyterian. It never 
appears in their reports or public utterances, unless to re- 
flect in a friendly way their respect and love for the men 
who represent Presbyterianism. Their own name is Itchi, 
meaning Union. The Rev. Mr. Ebina put these facts ina 
nut-shell in one of his late addresses: 

“There is a wide and essential difference between the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists of the United States and those 
of Japan. Their names represent sects, ours do not.” 

Here then is the key that opens up this subject in an un- 
derstanding way. Not to know these facts, or to ignore 
them, and then discuss, under the terms Presbyterianism 
and Congregationalism, is to put into the premises what 
has no business there, and the conclusions, of course, will 
be far wide of the mark. Now for the meeting. 

The delegates of the Kumi-ai Churches had the stormiest 
meeting they have ever held. A large number having 
heard from different quarters that the proposed Constitu- 
tion was essentially Presbyterian, that all the Presby- 
terians both in the United States and here were warmly in 
favor of it, and that the Ceugregational papers were 
strongly opposed to it, were naturally very much excited. 
They felt as.tho a trap had been set for them to fall into. 
Many of the Churches had, therefore, instructed their dele- 
gates to vote fora postponement of final actiov. Under 
this unusual excitement, it took four days of debate and 
questions before they could lay aside their mutual sus- 
picions and come to a frank consideration of the question. 
Their committee of seven, with admirable tact allowed 
the fullest and freest discussion, and heard all objections 
through to the end. We missionaries, too, were called out 
and closely interrogated on such points as The Constitution 
of the American Board, Its Relation to the Congregational 
Churches and to us, The Probability of the Board’s sustain- 
ing the Missionin case Union should take place, The His- 
tory of the Rise and Growth of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism, The Reasons why they do,not unite in the 
United States, The Plan of Union in New York and its 
Failure, Calvinism and Arminianism, The Democratic and 
Aristocratic Principles in Church Government, etc., etc. 

They were frankly told everything they asked, both sides 
being represented by missionaries old and young, with and 
without interpreters. Dr. Hammond’s apd Dr. Noble’s 
views were laid before them, and at their request Dr. H. 
M, Scudder had sent a letter showing bis long labors in 





the two branches of the Church, and suggesting three 
changes in the Constitution as likely to help on the union. 
I must say that before the meeting would listen to any of 
the above, the delegates voted unanimously to postpone 
action until next May, and then resolving the meelves into 
a Committee of the Whole they spent the days in the man- 
ner mentioned above. After all the information they de- 
sired had heen given, we had the pleasure of listening to 
the grandest exhibition of native eloquence and power I 
have ever witnessed. I will give from my notes taken on 
the spot the trend of the great discussion, tho I can no 
more impart the profound impression of that day’s 
utterances than I can paint the typhoon in its strength. I 
wish to give the names of these leaders of Christian 
thought, even tho they look forbidding to your eyes. 
Learn to speak them, for they are names that, with the 
progress of Christianity, will have more than a national 
fame. 
Mr. Ichihara, Principal of the Sendai School, said: 


* About twelve years ago, while over thirty of us Christians 
were in Kiushu, we wrote Mr. Neesima, asking him if his school 
was sectarian. Wetold him we disliked sect, but loved Christ, 
and if his school were not denominational we would like to go 
toit. He replied assuring us that his school was not denomi- 
national and therefore we all went to Kyoto. There we learned 
to think for ourselves, to examine all sides of a question, and to 
form independent conclusions. Now we aretold by some that 
we must have intellectual union in order to have harmony in the 
churches. I denyitentirely. I appeal to my classmates here. 
Again and again we have had our intellectual battles and are 
having one now. But we are working together because we have 
areal heart union. And I look upon this proposed union of these 
two Churches as a formal expression of the real heart union that 
already exists between us.” 


Mr. Homma, pastor of one of the Osaka churches, said: 


“When I first became a Christian at Kobe, I was taught noth- 
ing of sect. Indeed, the missionaries seemed to avoid even my 
inquiries on this question, and taught me Christianity alone. 
Now it is true that we are very close to the Congregational 
polity, but we should ever bear in mind that we are not Congre- 
gationalists. Dr. Noble has told us that if we can do what 
Western Christians as yet have not been able to do, to go ahead 
with his blessing. Now we can and already have gone ahead of 
them. Forone instance, herein Osaka are Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians from England and America, 
and from their work fourteen churches have been formed. All 
but one use the same hymn book. American Christians can’tdo 
that yet. Again, fifteen hundred Christians and missionaries 
have met in our Y. M.C. A. Hall for preaching and communion. 
All stay through the preaching, but when it comes to the com- 
munion, all Japanese stay, but all the missionaries cannot. Sect 
prevents them from uniting, but we own no sect and therefore 
can unite. Such illustrations as “oil and water’ may apply to 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of the Western world, 
but they have no application whatever to us. We are not Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians, we are Kumi-ai and Itchi.” 


The Rev. Mr Ebina, a name known fiom north to south 
among the Christians of Japan, suid: 


“T feel undecided. I hear that Congregationalism is demo- 
cratic in its polity, while Presbyterianism is aristocratic. Both 
Churches appeal to the Government of the United States as il- 
lustrating their methods. Now I question whether political il- 
lustrations are proper as explaining church government. Even 
the United States has its wars. Political unions may not be 
of much use to us in a Church union. At any rate, we should 
look at all sides of tbis great and difficult problem, and if we 
can have no union, let us say so frankly and as soon as possible. 
I have labored heretofore under the idea that we were really 
* Congregational ’ churches, and from that standpoint felt doubt- 
ful.” 


The Rev. Mr. Ise, from Téky6, made a most effeetive ad- 
dress on ‘*‘ Whatis Sect? and Whatisa Church?” After 
defining these he said: 


* No religious movement could ever have wide success on sim- 
ply intellectual union. There are many things some of these 
foreign friends have kindly taught us that we cannot believe. 
We love them as our fathers in Christ, but we see that men who 
think, cannot all think alike. Shall we therefore separate? No, 
never. Gladly will we work with them, as we have heretofore, 
mutually respecting each other’s shades of belief, and each oth- 
er’s differing ideas. Insist on intellectual union and our Kumi- 
ai churches must fly at once into half a dozen sects. I am re- 
ceiving money from the American Board, and the brothers on 
the other side are helping me to carry the glad news to my peo- 
ple. But has any one the right to say that I am an employé of 
the American Beard? I hate the very idea of being a hireling. 
Never let the money question come in to blind us and to rob us 
of our dignity and reason.” 


The Rev. Mr. Sugiyama, of Joshu, who at the opening of 
the meeting had been strongly opposed to any discussion of 
the union said that he was ready to favor union—but unly 
on one condition, that the union should have no relation to 
any sect. 

The Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, of Osaka, said: 


(1) In our creed let us have simplicity—a creed that will al- 
low of liberty of thought and conscience. We are not bound to 
believe all our kind teachers tellus. We believe them. respect 
them, want them to teach us and to work with us; but we must 
be allowed to grow. (2) As to government, I love freedom; but 
as we grow we must have some sort of government. So long, 
however, as the local church is the source of power, and inde- 
pendent in its own affairs, we need have no fear. (3) The system 
of courts and trials in the prop:sed Constitution troubles some 
people. Well, I’ve heard a rumor that the Presbyterians say 
they’ve had no use for those things for twenty years, and won't 
feel very bad if all that goes into an Appendix, as an example 
of how to do it in case of need. (4) As to our Itchi brothers, I 
hear that in their meeting only one or two are opposed to union. 
They all favor it for the sake of a more rapid spreading of Chris- 
tianity, and not at all as a sectarian victory. I shall have noth- 
ing to do with sect, even tho it be Congregational. Let us have 
a Church unfettered with the namesof Western sects—a Church 
of Christ.” 


The Rev. Mr. Matsuyama, for ten years associated with 
Dr. Greene and others in the translation of the Bible, said: 


“It is half intimated by some that, in case we go into the 
union, the American Board will give us no more money. Then 
I say emphatically, let us totally separate. Let no one ever say 
we were slaves to foreign money. It cannot be that any of our 
brothers across the ocean so think of us. No; let us rather see 
in their kind and prolonged belp a heart of dee» love for us, 
their faith in our loyalty te Christ, and then Jet us gratefully 





accept their help. Oh, I cannot sit still under the intimation 
that we are influenced in our discussion by foreign money. Our 


foreign brothers want us to deliberate untouched by so base a 
thought.” 


T need not prolong these specimen speeches that came 
from the hearts of these leaders. Tho these men may be 
called young, every one is a veteran in the battles for 
Christ in this land. They have come through bitter perse- 
cutions, have resisted for years the inducements of friends 
quietly to withdraw from the churches, have declined 
government service, and have given themselves body and 
soul to the preaching of Christ, and to the building up of 
his Kingdom here. Of these seven speakers, all but two 
are pastors of self-supporting churehes or otherwise work- 
ing with us with no help from the Board. And the re- 
maining two, after having built up self-supporting 
churches, have parted from their precious charges amid 
the tears and grief of their followers to begin anew in 
harder and more needy fields, upon a slender salary of 
about $25 a month. Not only these men, but. the 7,000 
Christians with whom we are working, are in the closest 
sympathy with our mission. They trust us and we trust 
them. Every new step is taken with full and careful de- 
liberation, their views often differing from ours, and at 
times our conclusions are reached only through perils of 
misunderstandings and of consequent distrust. 

There has been heretofore no haste nor thoughtlessness 
on the part of the mission in this matter, nor will there be 
in the future. The Kumi-ai delegates re-elected the same 
committee of seven, and instructed them to collect from 
the different Churches all amendments desired in the pro- 
posed Constitution, and by means of these to prepare an- 
other document for discussion next May. They were also 
instructed to correspond with the American Board through 
the mission, laying the facts before the Board and seeking 
for advice; and to effect these things they asked for a com- 
mittee of three to be elected by our mission to co-operate 
with them in all things. 

The [tchi Assembly went through the proposed Consti- 
tution three times, and after some slight changes, they, in 
vote with the missionaries, decided to accept it in the main 
asa basis of union. But hearing that many of the Kumi- 
ai brethren desired a number of changes, they appointed 
a committee of twenty-one (of which five are foreigners) 
with large powers to revise in connection with our com- 
mittee, and to effect the union. 

“Then will the union positively take place?” If any 
one asks this question I ean only reply, ‘I don’t know.”’ 
Many of the Kwmi-ai churches desire that (1) the inde- 
pendence of the locul church shall be empbasized, (2) the 
the powers of the bukwai diminished, and (3) the whole 
court system made optional instead of obligatory. They 
also desire that it be fwly understood that the united 
Church has nothing whatever to do with the Doshisha 
School at Kyoto, nor with any cther schools that have 
grown up under the aid of the American Board. This last 
request will be no obstacle to union, but whether the [tchi 
Churches will agree to these other important changes re 
mains to be seen. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 





Ministerial Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, JAMEs A., Millard Ave. ch., accepts call to War- 
ren Ave. Branch of First ch., Chicago, II. 


Ae MELVIN J., inst. at Holden, Mass., December 
th. 








BISSELL, FRANK A., accepts call to Ottawa, Kan. 


nat T. Francis., ord. Emmetsburg, Ia., November 


BRODIE, JAMes F., Woodstock, Vt., called to South ch., 
Salem, Mass. 


DUNHAM, W. N. (M. E.), accepts call to Larchwood, Ia. 


EMRICH, FREDERICK E., Chicago, Ill, called to Pilgrim 
ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FLAGG, RuFus C., Fairhaven, accepts call to Wells 
River, Vt. 


HANAFORD, Howarp A., inst. at Winchester, N. H., 
December 18th. 
HARDEN, JOHN., called to Hammond, Ind. 


HAYT, SAMUEL A,, Watertown, N. Y., called to First ch., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


HEATH, ALBERT H., New Bedford, Mass., called to 
Plymouth ch., St. Pau), Minn. 


JOHNSON, WILBUR, Medfield, Mass., called to Slaters- 

ville, R. 1. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

AUSTIN, CHARLES B., Bismarck, Dak., called to Lewis- 
burg, Penn. 

AUSTIN, C. D., called to Ionia, Mich. 

AYRES, WALTER H.., inst. at Belvidere, N. Y. 

BERGEN, S. S., inst. at West Kishacoquillis, Penn.‘ 

BEATTIE, ANDREW, Scotch ch., New York City, resigns. 

CALDWELL, J. C.,D.D., West Chester, Penn.,-called to 
Pittsburg. 

CARRASAS, D. T., inst. at Port Townsend, Wasbington 

er. 

CRAVEN, C. E., called to Downington, Penn. 

DAY., T.S., called to Lafayette, N. Y. 

DEWING, Tuos. S., Centreville, goes to Barton, Md. 

EVANS, D. E., Litchfield, Minn., resigns. 

FLINT, JOSEPH F., goes to Florida, Il. 

FREEMAN, J. N., called to Centralch., Denver, Col. 

EPISCOPAL. 

BENNETT, E. C., ord. priest by Bishop Potter, New York, 

December 16th. 


CADY, P. K., D.D., has gone to Garrisons, N. Y. 
aaa 4 ELAND, Epwarp H., becomes rector, Seymour, 


Dn. 
CLEMENTS, SAMUEL, D.D., died at Ogontz, Penn., aged 
MEISNER. H 1 by B 
$ . HENRY.. ord. priest ish 
York, December ith, ere Pvp. aehee, Tae 
McCRACKEN, WM. C., Grace ch., New Orleans, resigns. 
PRATT, Si oss priest by Bishop Potter, New Fork, 


ce r : 
» Albert F., becomes assistant mini 
Ann’s ch., Brooklyn. sacs Seacincy 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
Surther notice.) 








ZOAN, AM AND TAHPANHES.* 


As often as autumn rolls round the 
Egypt Exploration Fund returns a Memoir 
to its patrons. This, however, does not 
represent the fruit of summer-time, but 
the harvest of a winter season, and in 
the present instance, of the winter be- 
fore last. Evidently the history of that 
season’s work has not appeared earlier 
because the harvest was great, so that, at 
length it brings a double reward to the 
friends of the Fund for waiting. At any 
rate the fifth Memoir in the series, now 
issued, surpasses all its predecessors in 
thickness—comprehending, as it does, 
one hundred and sixty pages of text and 
no less than sixty-three illustrative plates, 
and, it may fairly be said, it also dis- 
tances all its forerunners in the extent 
and variety of its discoveries. To this 
volume Mr. W. M. F. Petrie has contribu- 
ted an account of further finds at San; 
Mr. F. LI. Griffith has translated all the 
inscriptious reproduced in both parts, I 
and II, of Tanis, nearly two hundred in 
number; Mr. Petrie has described the 
position, history, temples, cemetery and 
town of the recently excavated site, 
Nebesheh, Mr. Griffith, treating its in- 
scriptions, which probably connect it with 
thé Egyptian city Am, the legal and relig- 
ious capital of Lower Egypt. The latter 
has also recounted his exploration of the 
mound styled el-Gemaiyemi at the pres- 
ent day; Mr. Petrie bas laid open the his- 
tory and site of Defenneh, its gasr and 
camp, its levels and measurements, its 
weights and pottery, Mr. A. S. Murray 
adding a chapter on some of its vases, 
while Mr. Griffiith alone has brought the 
work to its close by a sketch of Qantarah 
and other places on the eastern border- 
land toward Pelusium, of which very 
little has been known hitherto. All the 
inscriptions M, Naville has collated, 
either with the originals themselves or 
his own copies, and to their translations 
he has added many annotations. A sub- 
scriber to the Fund who is not proud 
ot this grand return for his contribu- 
tion must be extremely difficult to please. 

At Defenneh undoubtedly the one an- 
tiquity most interesting to a biblical 
student is the palatial fortress of Tahpan- 
hes. From its own foundation-deposits 
and from the story of Herodotus to- 
gether, it is clear that the post was estab- 
lished under the reign of Psammeticus, 
or Psamtik I, of the twenty-sixth dynasty 
who stationed a garrison of Greeks—com- 
posed of those Ionian and Karian mer- 
cenaries who had been the means of his 
reaching the throne—at a spot on the 
very eastern border of Egypt for two 
purposes, one, to remove them as far as 
possible from the native Egyptians, 
whether cf the army or of the populace, 
to whom foreigners naturally would be 
obnoxious, and, the other, to maintain an 
outpost in the direction of his greatest 
danger—the highway of approach from 
Assyria. This colony and fortified post, 
therefore, must have been established 
not far from B.C. 654, in order to be 
founded soon after the acession of 
Psamtik to the throne of Egypt. 

Then, toward tne end of the century, 
Pharaoh-necho, taking, perhaps, a portion 
of these’ Greek mercenaries with him, 
went forth from this very door of Egypt 
Assyria-ward, passing at first along and 
finally across Palestine, at the dear cost 
of the life of King Josiah at Megiddo, 
By this catastrophe the Jews first came in 
contact with the Greeks and heard that 
Western, euphonious speech which, in 
later days, many of their descendants 
were to use more fluently even than their 
owntongue. Returning from Carchemish 
and Kadesh, Necho placed Eliakim-Je- 
hoiakim as tributary ruler on the throne 





*TANIS. Part Il. By W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
With chapters by A. S. MuRRAY and F. LI. Grir- 
FITH. Fourth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. Published by order of the Committee. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co., 1888. Boston, Mass.: the Rev. W. 
C. Winslow, D.D., 5%5 Beacon Street, 





of Judah, and carried away Jehoahaz, 
the choice of the people, to Egypt. 
Thereupon Nebuchadnezzar came down 
from the north to bind Jehoiakim and to 
carry him in chains to his capital on the 
Euphrates; and he took the vessels of the 
house of the Lord and put them in his 


temple at Babylon. As this _bibli- 
cal statement may cover several in- 
vasions, a movement of flight in 


the opposite direction sprang up, and 
Egypt became the haven of refuge 
not only to Jewish leaders and warriors, 
but to the people at large seeking to es- 
cape the horrors of war or captivity tothe 
Babylonian conqueror. Yet not Egypt at 
large, which Jews could not enter any 
more than Greeks, Phenicians or other 
strangers; the refugees were welcomed, 
but arrested on the frontier, where they 
found a temporary place of safety at 
Tahpanhes. In vain the prophet Jere- 
miah protested against going; in vain did 
he foretell that Nebuchadnezzar would 
follow the fugitives up and carry them 
away even from out of their place of re- 
treat: ‘‘ And when he cometh he shall de- 
liver such as are for captivity to cap- 
tivity.” 

We are familiar with the sad story how 
** Johanan took all the remnant of Judah, 
and the king’s daughters, and Jeremiah 
the prophet, and Baruch; and they came 
into the land of Egypt, for they obeyed 
not the voice of the Lord: and they came 
even to Tahpanhes.” Here, as his people 
grew ever more stubborn, the prophet’s 
fidelity became ever more intense; he 
never ceased to rebuke them from the 
Lord, and plainly to predict their doom— 
the very doom they had tried so hard to 
escape. His language seems to imply that 
the punishment and destruction they were 
to undergo he himself would not see. 
Most probably the uninterrupted suffering 
of his life came to a corresponding trage- 
dy in martyrdom. The traditions of the 
Church teach that for this announcement 
of their final captivity he was stoned to 
death by the exasperated people. It may 
be that the pavement of brickwork, so 
remarkably refound at the entry of 
Pharaoh’s House at Tahpanhes, where the 
Babylonian king soon set up his throne 
and spread his royal pavilion, was the 
very spot where the prophet’s uncom- 
promising voice was silenced forever on 
earth; and it is beyond question that 
wherever in the vicinity of this Castle of 
the Jew’s Daughters the exiles who died 
were laid to rest, there the bones of the 
holy man of God lie buried, on the border 
of Lake Menzaleh. 

At Tell Nebesheh the monument most 
interesting to a biblical student was a 
work of Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. As one approached the pylon 
standing immediately in front of the 
sacred inclosure in which the great tem- 
ple stood, a column of red Syenite was 
encountered, about twelve feet high, 
whose clustered shaft, about two and a 
half feet in diameter, was sculptured with 
scenes of adoration and offering on the 
part of the king before different gods. Its 
top, unornamented by either capital, 
cornice or even molding, was flat; and 
it sustained a group of statuary consist- 
ing of the kneeling king, overshadowed 
by a colossal hawk placed bi hind him. 
Such a free standing column surmounted 
by images is unique in Egy:t, and rarein 
any country; but its analogies all lie in 
the direction of Syria, Cyprus and even 
Persia. Doubtless a companion-column 
stood on the opposite side of the avenue, 
and then the two may have been a pat- 
tern for the pillars, Jachin and Boaz, set 
up by Solomon at the porch of the Tem- 
ple; or the two pillars of the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, one of pure gold and the 
other emerald; or the two upright pyr- 
amidal monoliths, nearly eighteen feet 
high, that stood before the temple of 
Aphrodite at Paphos, intended to mark 
the spot where the goddess of beauty tirst 
landed after her evolution from the foam 
of the sea—visited by Gen. L. P. Di Ces- 
nola and pictured in his ‘* Cyprus”; or, 
somewhat remotely, the columns of 
Persepolis surmounted by the dual fore- 
quarters of griffins and bulls. 

At Sdn one of the most interesting de- 
velopments toa biblical student is brought 





out in the translation of the inscriptions 
and may be easily overlooked in the mul- 
titude of trophies. Because Sir J. Gard- 
ner Wilkinson could find no representa- 
tion of Egyptian horsemen on the monu- 
ments, it has been asserted by such com- 
mentators as Kalisch that the army of 
the Egyptians possessed no mounted 
horsemen or army-division of cavalry, 
and that such biblical expressions as, 
‘* There went up with Joseph both chari- 
ots and horsemen,” ‘‘ Pharaoh and his 
horsemen,” ‘‘Tnhe horse and his rider” 
must refer to the charioteers who drove 
the horses or in the last phrase to “a 
warrior on a battle-chariot.” Still, at the 
period of the Exodus a title, ‘* Com- 
mander of the cavalry” was in vogue, 
which standing alone hitherto hasseemed 
singularly obscure. But now two granite 
stelze come to the support of this title and 
the Scriptures by reading: 

** Ra-user-ma-Sotep-en-Ra, the very valo- 
rous upon horses.”’ 

“King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra- 

user-ma-Sotep-en-Ra, son of Ra, Mer- 
Amen-Ramessu strong upon his 
horses.”’ 
Such epithets can only mean that Rame- 
ses the Great was accustomed to ride on 
horseback, and exhibit great strength and 
valor when thus seated. And as these 
epithets are applied to him at the very 
moment when ‘all lands” are said to be 
‘* fighting with him,” and he is described 
as ‘‘entering the combats,” it follows 
that he did so at the head of warriors 
similarly mounted, in other words actu- 
ally as the ‘* Commander of the cavalry” 
division of his army. 

As already intimated, the facts pre- 
sented for the first time in this volume, 
and the statements of them, are beyond 
the range of criticism, and a difference 
between any of its contributors and any 
of its readers can arise only in matters of 
inference from data. There seems to be 
an inclination on the part of Mr. Griffith 
to recognize the Egyptian royal city Pa 
Ramessu mer Amen in the ruins at San. 
He says: 


“It seems very probable that Brugsch 
was right in identifying Tanis with the 
royal city of Pa Ramessu mer amen. Its 
temple was filled with the name and monu- 
ments of Rameses II, who erected in it to 
represent himself the largest monolith 
statue inthe world. No city but, perhaps, 
Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis can have 
shown such a monument of his reign as this 
temple itself formed. If this be granted, 
Rameses seems to have planted one of bis 
capitals not ina religious center, but in a 
position the importance of which had been 
noted by the Pharaohs of the middle king- 
dom, and close to the very center of the 
Hyksos rule—a position which commanded 
the northern route to Syria and placed the 
king after the conquest of that country in 
easy communication with all his domin- 
ions.”’ 

Inasmuch as the children of Israel built 
‘*Raamses ” for this very Pharaoh, it fol- 
lows that the biblical town and the royal 
city must have been one and the same; for 
surely the Hebrews did not build onecity 
and the Egyptians another, of the same 
name, at the same time, for the same 
king. When the city of Rameses is found 
it will satisfy "every biblical condition, 
which the site of Tanis does not and can- 
not. 

1. It is admitted by Mr. Griffith that 
San isZoan. Yet, not only did the Psalm- 
ist, Isaiah and Ezekiel know of the site 
under this name, but the author of the 
Book of Numbers as well; yet, certainly 
the author of the Book of Numbers would 
not speak of one and the same place as 
Zoan in the thirteenth chapter and as Ra- 
meses in the thirty-third—either he would 
have written in the first text. ‘‘Now 
Hebron was built seven years before 
Rameses in Egypt,’ or in the last text he 
would have written, ‘‘And the children 
of Israel journeyed from Zoan, and 
pitched in Succoth.” We are bound to 
infer, therefore, that by Rameses he did 
not mean Zoan, and that he did refer to 
two different places by the two differing 
names. 

2. If Brugsch was right in identifying 
Tanis with Pa Ramessumer Amen as the 
biblical Rameses, then he was also right 
in identifying Succoth with the Sethroite 





nome, and Khetana with Daphne; for 
with San as the starting-point, nothing is 
more incontestable than that the Hebrews 
would have made their escape by the 
most direct avenue eastward and the 
nearest door ont of Egypt into the desert 
—to get as quickly as possible toward 
Canaan, they would have been fools to 
turn southeastward toward Tell-el-Mask- 
hutah. 

8. Succoth, there, at a distance in a 
straight line of thirty miles from Tanis, 
and at least two days’ journey is too far 
from the place of departure for the first 
march, 

4, Rameses was a city of Goshen, and 
Zoan-Tanis-San lay outside of Goshen, 
both geographically and particularly as 
the place of residence of the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus at that moment. 

5. The pools and ponds which the 
scribe Panbessa speaks of in his descrip- 
tion of Pa-Ramessu mer Amen could not 
exist at San so near the sea-level of the 
Lake Menzaleh; but they do indicate the 
region further north known to abound in 
such natural water-basins. 

6. To accept San as the site of Pa 
Rameses is to proceed in advance of direct 
monumental evidence. Before the first 
positive proof is found the thought should 
not be entertained. Until then, let the 
hope of a separate site for Rameses not be 
abandoned, but let the search be kept up 
in the region further south where better 
sites remain to be tested. 

And if San is filled with the name and 
monuments of Rameses II, what a wealth 
of antiquities commemorating him may 
be expected in the ruins of that treasure- 
city especially reared and embellished by 
the children of Israel for their Great Op- 
pressor ? 


> 


RECENT FICTION. 


Aristocracy (anonymous) is a_ satire, 
coarse, virulent, terse, trenchant, very 
amusing and by no means unpardonably 
exaggerated, on the sort of English men 
and women whose birth and pretensions 
entitle them to such classification. The 
device, now something stale, of sending a 
young American gentlemen to England, to 
note with his own eyes and ears the 
manners, principles and doings of such a 
circle of people as he is imtroduced to at 
** Ashynwick, country seat of the Marquis of 
Oaktorrington,” does nct appear to us so 
necessary to the making clear and con- 
trasted the point of view taken by the satir- 
ist; and it is less acceptable as we lay down 
the story, feeling that Mr. Philip Allen has 
let his heart get the better of his judgment 
more than it altogether should, in his per- 
sisting in marrying a wife so much his 
inferior, and one with such a group of kin- 
folk as young Lady Edith. But the story 
and interest in its characters are quite sec- 
ondary tothe brutal and scathing picture 
of one sort of notable English people and 
personages, their hopelessly had breeding, 
their want of mental or moral cultivation 
fitting their titular rank, ard all the toady- 
ism, horse-jockeyism, libertinism, selfish- 
ness and vulgarity that may accompany 
the rank-stamp that ison anything but a 
guinea. Some of the people sketched are 
thinly disguised portraits of perfectly well- 
known personage in London society,and the 
actual records of these originals as well as 
the annals of the British *‘ society ”’ journals 
and the Courts attest the foundation fora 
book like this Aristocracy. Thank Heaven 
there is an English aristocracy, at least a 
remnant of it! to sustain the gentle breed- 
ing, and manliness and womanhood that 
ought to go with the sound of the word. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Perez Galdos in quitting the study of 
strictly contemporary life for the historical 
epoch he embodies in his The Court of 
Charles IV: A Romance of the Escorial, 
has not written a novel that will be accept- 
ale to other than Spanish readers, or those 
especially versed and interested in the lit- 
erary, social, dramatic and diplomatic state 
of affairs at Madrid circum i865. Mr. Galdos 
puts his taleas reminiscences from the 
mouth of aformer attaché of the once fa- 
mous Madrid theater, the Del Principe. The 
theatrical element in itis strong, but too 
local and Spanish to be entertaining; and 
the quarrels and amours of the actors and 
actresses, intrigued with the Court and 
high Church circle, a simple but pas- 
sionate love-story, a very clever incidental 
study of the dawn of the romantic period in 
Spanish drama, are the leading ingredients. 
Like all the works of Galdos it is admirably 
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and often brilliantly written, and there are 
touches of biting irony, pathos and power. 
But the coherent human interest in the 
story is not sufficient, and it is heavy and 
dragging. For once Mr. Gottesberger has 
not chosen aright a foreign story for inclu- 
sion in his excellent list. (New York: W. 
S. Gottesberger & Co.) 

Mrs. Dorothea Gerard’s little book Ortho- 
dox, under the personality of a kindly 
hearted young Polish officer begins: “I pro- 
pose to tell the story of how my friend and 
comrade, Rudolph von Ortenegg, fell into 
the hands of the Jews, and the experience 
he gained therefrom.’’ This terse declara- 
tion is promising of something striking 
and deeply entertaining to those persons 
who are acquainted with the admirable 
novels of Polish life *“ Beggar My Neigh- 
bor,” or *‘ By the Waters of Hercules,”’ or 
a book in whicb she had a partial creative 
interest ‘‘Reata,’ worthy in exhibi- 
tion of national character and conditions 
to rank with the work of Franzos. 
Mrs. Gerard has seldom written any- 
thing as powerful, dramatic and pain- 
fully true to life as this very short 
and simple tale, in which sheshows what 
a black wall of fanaticism and prejudice and 
moral obliquity surrounds the ‘‘ Orthodox” 
(in contradistinction to the ‘* Liberal” or 
‘* Heterodox ”’) Israelitish population of the 
cities; and how they will fight with the sav- 
age blindness of so many maniacs to 
prevent a marriage out of their own faith, 
or the least infringement on their heredi- 
tary and embittered independence of 
Christianity or its civilization. Every one 
of the five leading characters in Orthodoz, 
we have no doubt is a perfect drawing from 
life and a complete type of the ordinary 
Jew of his or her kind; and glimpses of the 
town of Goratyn, with its squalid streets 
and filthy Jiidengasse and the background 
to the striking scenes of thesketch are done 
with all Mrs. Gerard’s firm artistic sense. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

We do not think the title Uncle Tom’s 
Tenement well-chosen for such a book as 
Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollin’s has given 
us under it, despite its fanciful appropri- 
ateness. The scene of the slight, but power- 
ful and sad story is New York City, and the 
purpose Mrs. Rollins has carried out un- 
swervingly.in it is the drawing of a species 
of parallel between the misery, degrada- 
tion and suffering of the toil-driven work- 
men and workwomen of our metropolis 
and the hardest condition of affairs endured 
by the Southern slave in the days of bond 
age inthe South. In each case, society is 
the responsible party; but the charge of 
society’s indifference and neglect of our 
modern and ‘‘free’’ and white ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom” is now that to be sustained most 
trenchantly and painfully. Mrs. Rollin’s 
story can be profitably read as an append 
to Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of 
Poverty.” (Boston: The William E. Smythe 
Co, 3 Tremont Place.) 


—_—— 


The Nun of Kenmare. An Autobi- 
ography. (Ticknor & Co.: Boston.) This is 
one of the most remarkable volumes that 
ever came from the pen of an orthodox Ro- 
man Cathoiic. A generation of ecclesias- 
tics, accustomed to surprises, und not stag- 
gered by the long series of bold critics from 
Montalambert to Pére Hyacinthe, the Old 
Catholic secession, and the Father McGlynn 
rebellion, has had nothing on its hands 
more surprising than the disclosures of 
Francis Clare Cusack, late Mother-General 
of the Sisters of Peace, kncwn through 
Catholic and Protestant Christendom alike 
by a title earned for admirable labors among 
the sufferers in the Irish famine of 1879 as 
“The Nun of Kenmare.’’ She is also one 
of the most prolific and successful recent 
writers enlisted in the service of the Roman 
Church. Thevolume is an exception to the 
ordinary run of similar revelations. It is 
wholly free from scandal in the gross sense 
of the word. The author is in full sympa- 
thy with the Roman Church, to which she 
was a convert from Anglican Protestant- 
ism, and for which sbe has suffered much. 
If her painful experiences have awakened 
in her mind a regret or a doubt as to the 
solidity of the argument which drew her to 
Rome, not a hint to this effect can be traced 
among the many notes of suffering and pro- 
test raised in the book. The integrity of 
her devotion remains untouched both as re- 
gards the Supreme Pontiff, the discipline 
and order of the Church, its canons and its 
doctrines, The volume is not aimed, like 
Luther’s protest, against the doctrine and 
religious theory of the Roman Church, nor 
at its Pontifical head, nor even at the hi- 
erarchy, whether at Rome or as represent- 
ing itin the diocesan organizations—least 
of all against the claim of Rome to be the 
sole repository of grace. Onall these points 





Sister Clare’s submission to the Roman 
Church, toits doctrines and practice, to its 
Pontifical head, to its prelates and priests 
and canonical. rules of order, remains un- 
broken. She even regards the shrines at 
Knock, in Ireland, and at Lourdes with 
reverence. She solemnly avers that, on her 
arrival at Knock, the disease from which 
she had suffered for many years, unrelieved 
by the best medical attention, left her, and, 
until subsequent trouble and abuse brought 
back the old symptoms, she remained a well 
woman. The nearest approach to anything 
like loss of sympathy with Rome is a re- 
markable passage on page 157, in which we 
read: . 

* [ firmly believe that there will be a reaction 
against the Roman Church in America, unless 
there is a reform in that Church which its past 
history does not lead us to hope for. A Church 
which claims infallibility in all its doings as 
well as for all its doctrines, will neither listen 
to a cry for needed reforms nor avert calamity. 
And it will not even learn from history. Al- 
ready there are signs of the beginning of the 
end, if only those who could avert evil by read- 
ing them aright would read them.” 

There are other examples in the book of 
this extraordinary truthfulness. Butthere 
is no hint of schism in them nor of impaired 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church, 
its doctrines. discipline and canons. We 
dwell on these points for the reason that 
any attempt to transform this volume from 
the protest of a loyal member of the 
Roman Church to the protest of one who 
had broken with it would impair 
the significance of the book. Sister Clare, 
in her perplexity and suffering under 
wrong which could not be redressed, 
seems to have recurred to Cardi- 
nal Newman’s line of procedure in writ- 
ing the ‘“‘Apologia pro Vita Sua.” Without 
confusing herself at all as to the differences 
between his position and her own, she de- 
cided todo, in a way suited to her case, 
what he did, and, relating the inner history 
of her life with absolute candor, to let it go 
out to the world to tell the story she knew so 
well, and to plead against the great abuses 
which are gathering head in Irish and Amer- 
ican Catholicism. It is no part of our inten- 
tion to discuss. the points made by Sister 
Clare, any further than to say that on ques- 
tions of fact she possesses our full confidence. 
A very considerable portion of her volume 
is composed of letters and documents 
which carry their own meaning and 
their own conviction. As to the authen- 
ticity of these Jetters no question is raised. 
We do not see how they can be shaken, and 
while they are not shaken, every reader 
may be left to draw his own conclusion. 
Sister Clare stands somewhat in her own 
light. Her book is not a full and complete 
autobiography, but relates only to those 
portions of her life which either lay directly 
under the wrong she was suffering or were 
connected with it. There were other and 
brighter sections that might have been in- 
troduced, but which are only alluded to. 
Their introduction would have restored the 
balance and modified the somewhat unfor- 
tunate impression we might now get from 
the book that, go where she would, the Sis- 
ter was prone to fallinto trouble. Under 
the circumstances, it is little short of a 
sublime self-restraint which has held her 
back from the full and detailed statement 
of the deeper influences which set the Irish 
and American hierachy against her. We 
have aJready said that, as the autobiogra- 
phy of Sister Clare, the book is incomplete; 
but as the autobiography of a devoted and 
richly endowed Mother in the Church in 
the stress of an earthly martyrdom, hedged 
about with difficulties, thwarted in her best 
laid plans, and her life crushed under the 
pressure of official depression and oppres 
sion, it is perfect. The book will make a 
far more unfavorable impression of Roman 
Catholicism than the author suspects or is 
herself responsible for, and this for the rea- 
son that it demonstrates the existence in 
the most flourishing sections of Roman Ca- 
tholicism of abuses which, if they go on, 
must tear it to pieces; but which no one, 
except possibly Sister Clare and a few trust- 
ful souls, believes can be reformed. Persons 
familiar with the inside history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church may not be startled 
to read in this volume that neither in this 
country nor in Ireland does the Pope’s writ 
run unless the bishop concerned is willing 
that it should; and that Sister Clare is not 
the first who has gone to Rome, laid his 
case before the Pope, and returned to find 
that it was of no avail, and that ‘‘ what he 
was made to suffer before he appealed to 
Rome was a trifle to what he had to endure 
after he came back.” She asserts that the 
Pope’s blessing, the commendation of the 
Propaganda and the canon law, have all 
proved ineffectual to protect her against 
what she does not scruple to call a “* boy- 
cott,” imposed in Ireland, and maintained 





against her in this country from one dio- 
cese to another. Archbishop Corrigan ap- 
pears to be the supreme pontiff in New 
York, and to rule here in a way that 
seems best to himself, the canons of the 
Church to the contrary notwithstanding. 
She describes the Church as dominated by 
a system of terrorism. One man whose case 
she describes did not dare to make his 
wrongs public as he at first intended, for 
he reflected that ‘‘his business would be 
ruined if he said one word.’”’ The revela- 
tion made in these pages of the inner condi- 
tion of the Church is what might be ex- 
pected to follow such a policy in a free 
country and a freedom-loving age. The 
priesthood is not a unit. Wide and bitter 
differences exist among them. Independent 
priests are buried in remote parishes where 
they can make notrouble. Great numbers 
of them are “ out of mission,” wandering 
about uncommissioned, a thousand of them 
in this country alone, and of nuns another 
great number. Protestant polemics have 
in general traced the abuses of the Roman 
Church from the Pontifical government, 
but here is a witness who declares that 
Rome is dying of a Pope in every diocese 
and in some cases in every parish. The pic- 
ture of the Irish Church is no better. The 
glimpse of what goes on at the miracle- 
working shrine of Lourdes is even worse. 
An ambitious religious order came in to 
supplant the local church and priest: 


“The parish priest was completely set aside, 
and literally died of a broken heart in the midst 
of the plenty which he was the means of bring- 
ing tothe place. . . . Ispoke toa priestthere 
about their conduct in this matter, but of course 
it was useless; they are millionaires and they 
intend to remain so.” 

Sister Clare’s own experience is summed up 
in what was said to her by Cardinal How- 
ard at Rome: 

“It seems to me that you have been the Joan 
of Arc of Ireiand: you are trying to help every 
one. They could not burn you alive, and so they 
only hunted you out.” 

We close our notice of this striking book 
with another piece of bold honesty as strik- 
ing as anything we have mentioned. 

“Some years since, Rome had high hopes of 
converting the whole of England. When Man- 
ning came; when Newman came; when Lock- 
hart came: and when so many others with long 
resounding titles came, all was supposed to be 
accomplished for the conversion of England. 
The Roman Catholic Church was intoxicated 
with the wine of success. Roman Catholics 
have not only had liberty in England, but they 
have had license. Nothing has been refused to 
them. It was a triumphal march all along tle 
line. Cardinals were courted. Bishops were 
flattered. Conversions became fashionable. 
The walks of art and society were all wide open 
tothem. Thechivalrous nature of the best peo- 
ple in Pngland spent itself in doing honors to 
those who they felt had been wronged for so 
many centuries. 

“But what has been the result? Notwith- 
standing all the temporal advantages, and all 
the spiritual advantages, and all the literary 
and social advantages, it is a certain fact that 
conversions, after the first rush was over, sud- 
denly ceased, and are now few and far between. 
The mass of the people has never been reached 
by this movement. All the prayers that were 
offered for the conversion of England, and they 
were fervent and multiplied, have been unan- 
swered, and some of the best of those who had 
become converts have returned to the Church 
of their baptism, or have lapsed into infidelity 
or indifference.” 


Jesus Brought Back: Meditations on 
the Problem of Problems. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. (A. C. McClurg & “o., Chi 
cago. $1.) This is a little book that would 
makea great: noise in the world were its 
message a new one. Substantially the so- 
lution Mr. Crooker has to propose is the so- 
lution of ‘Robert Elsmere,’’ which means 
that it is a combination of Strauss, Renan, 
Matthew Arnold ard (to paie one man as 
authority for an idea which has been sug- 
gested by many) of.Schenkel. The problem 
as Mr. Crooker states it is how to preserve 
the religion while denying the divine history. 
The Legendary theory,as stated by Strauss, 
meets all his requirements. It has these 
two reccommendations: that it dissolves 
the old history which has been received in 
the Church and it reconstructs it anew ona 
strictly rationalistic basis from which super- 
naturalism disappears, tho Christianity as 
a merely ethical system remains. There is 
nothing more pathetic in the religious his- 
tory of the world than these ever-recurring 
attempts to save something like a religion 
from the wreck which rationalism makes 
ofthe Gospel. Mr.Crooker’s attempt is as pa- 
thetic as any of them all inits eager search 
for the formula which shall shut out 
thesupernatural and yet holdin its circle 
the divine substance of Christianity. Asa 
solution of the problem it has no new fea- 
tures. The critical facts as to the origin of 
the New Testament are by no meanssosim- 
ple as he imagines them to be. Assuming 





for the moment that the four Gospels can- 
not he traced back of the year A.D. 150, it 
does not follow that they were not in exist- 
ence then. Evenatthe worst, if they were 
not, when did Paul write the Romans, the 
Galatians and the two Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians? Were the Gospels lost the sub- 
stance of their history might be recon- 
structed from the Epistles composed by the 
Apostle previous to A.D. 64, the date of his 
martyrdom. This is a solid piece of evi- 
dence which Mr. Crooker ignores. It is 
the line of evidence which has discredited 
aud destroyed the legendary schcol, for 
what can be a more violent hypothesis than 
to attempt to account for the origin of these 
Gospels by a process of legendary evolution 
running on fiom the year A D. 30, or A.D. 
33 to the year A.D. 150 or A.D. 200, when 
we have the entire substance of the history 
already given to us in unquestioned Epis- 
tles, which were written before the legend- 
ary period is fairly begun and by a man 
who was wholly out of the reach of legenda- 
ry ideas. Mr. Crooker’s book presents, as we 
have already intimated, no new features. It 
is, perhaps, in vain to admonish people who 
wish to reconstruct Christianity thatit is 
quite as important to read the literary con- 
troversies and discussions that follow such 
publications as Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,”’ or 
Renan’s “ Life of Christ,” ‘*Supernatural 
Religion,” etc., as to read the works them- 
selves. Mr. Crooker’s book is a repertory 
of needless illusion and uncriticised au- 
thority. His straw has been threshed over, 
in fact threshed out and he is hardly aware 
that a flail has been struck into it. 
Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science 
of Religion, by Rabbi Louis Grossmann, 
D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50) The 
author of this book must beiong to the ex- 
treme left wing of Hebrew Orthodoxy. He 
bars out the supernatural with a short 
method and without condescending to rea- 
son atall. Religion is for him of the com- 
parative aud naturalistic type. ‘* Relig- 
ion,’”’ he asserts, ‘“‘is no longer simply a 
theory, but it is a practice. The question is 
not, What do you believe? but, Howabout 
your life?’ His standard of morality is 
purely practical and we fail to discover what 
measure is provided for the practice. 
Prophecy is not for him foretelling, but only 
the foresight or the insight of the great 
souls and moral geniuses of the race. Bi- 
bles have no inspiration and no authority. 
Judaism stands on a par with universal 
history bereft of its claim to a divine lead- 
ing. Philosophically the author’s ground is 
the same as Mr. Crooker’s in the volume 
noticed above with this difference, that he 
proffers no critical account of his repudia- 
tion of the supernatural in Judaism, 
but simply drops it offhand, and without a 
word, and while Mr. Crooker reconstructs, 
on his basis, an ethical Christianity, Rabbi 
Grossmann eulogizes Judaism but falls 
back into a kind of humanitarian ethics. 





Comfort. Mrs. Herrick Johnson. (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $100.) This is a new 
and enlarged edition of an excellent collec- 
tion of sweet Christian songs which come to 
us from the wife of one of the most influen- 
tial ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country. These poems are heart-- 
poems, and the heart whose emotions and 
experiences make their inspiration, is one 
trained in the school of Christian expe- 
rience. For poetic and lyric quality 
they seem to us superior to Miss Hav- 





ergal’s poems, and in spiritual con- 
tent they are not inferior. The 
Apostle of Burma; a _ Missionary 


Epic tn Commemoration of the Centen- 
nial of the Birth of Adoniram Judson. 
William C. Richards. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston; Dillingham, New York. $1.00.) 
The author of this volume of rhymed pen- 
tameter, arranged in four-lined stanzas, 
has published several other volumes of re- 
ligious verse and about equal in poetic 
merit to the present. As a poem this vol- 
ume holds that safe mediocrity which pro- 
tects it from caustic criticism, and does 
not expose it to the perils of fame. Itis a 
very good biographico-historical narrative, 
but not at all epic in character, and very 
nearly as perspicuous as prose.———Our 
Glorified: Poems and Passages of Conso- 
latian, Especially for those Bereaved by 
tbe Loss of Children. Elizabeth Howard 
Foxcroft. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; Dilling- 
nam, New York. $1.00.) The compiler of 
this collection must have been a very strik- 
ing woman. The introductory notice in 
this volume makes a strong impression of 
what she was in herself and in her abound- 
ing Christian activity at North Cambridge, 
Mass. The selections for this compilation 
are made with taste and knowledge, both 
of the recent and the older literature of the 
subject. Mrs. Foxcroft’s own poems, afew 
of which are published, are very good, 
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Among the Millet, and Other Poems. 
Archibald Lampman. (J. Purie & Son, 
Ottawa, Canada.) Whether Mr. Lampman 
is a poet or not we do not know. Certainly 
there are some true poems in this collection 
of verses, as witness “'The Organist”? and 
“The Monk.”’ The author writes in asimple, 
unaffected style, and tho his Muse does not 
rise into the highest regions, it rises high 
enough to be well above the dull measures 
of ordinary rbymsters. New York 
Charities Directory. George P. Rowrll. 
(Published by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York.) The charities of the 
metropolis have now grown to such propor- 
tions, and in their development touch so 
closely the charitable work of the whole 
country as to give their work the singular 
importance of an indispensable manual. 
The present is the third edition. It is a de- 
scriptive catalog and alphabetical analysis 
of allthe charitable and beneficent societies 
and institutions of the city. 


The Land Beyone the Forest. Mrs. E. 
Gerard. (Harper & Brothers.) This is an 
entertaining and instructive account of a 
land little visited and little known—Tran- 
sylvania. It does not profess to be a his- 
torical treatise, altho there is enough of 
history iu it for most people, but the ac- 
counts of the present inhabitants are ex- 
tremely good and are evidently the result 
of careful observation. The descriptions of 
scenery are often striking and the author 
succeeds in impressing us with the wild 
heauty of the region, but it is seldom possi- 
ble for readers to feel all the enthusiasm of 
those who actuaily see what they describe. 
In Transylvania as in many provinces in 
Eastern Europe there is a desperate mix- 
ture of races, the ruling Hungarians ‘con- 
stituting hardly more than one-fourth of 
the population, the Rumanians alone 
numbering 1,200,900, or almost twice the 
number of the Magyars. There are also 
some 200 000 Saxons, the descendants of a 
colony of Germans transplanted many cen- 
turies ago to occupy and defend this fer- 
tile land; or as some say the descendants 
of the children of Hameln led hither by 
the ‘pied-piper.”’ At all events, these 
Saxons have maintained themselves amid 
all the invasions to which the region has 
been exposed, and still constitute a distinct 
community. Apparently their customs 
have remained unchanged and modern 
progress has scarcely reached them. The 
Tziganes, or Gypsies, have more of a per 
mavent bome in Transylvania than any- 
where else in the world and their wonder- 
ful music is enthusiastically described by 
Mes. Gerard. Her collection of proverbs 
and superstitions—the folk-lore of all these 
races—is very corplete and deserving of 
study. It is a striking confirmation of the 
Roman descent of the Wallachians, that 
they place a coin in the hand of a corpse 
before burial, in order that he may pay the 
toll exacted by Charon. Altogether the 
book is very well worth reading both for 
pleasure and instruction. 


Among good books well worth the 
reading we name an interesting volume of 
sermons by the Rev. Ruen Thomas, DD., 
of Brookline, Mass., Through Death to 
Life: Discourses on St. Paul’s Great 
Resurrection Chapter, is a series of ser- 
mons which cover the vital and critical 
points involved in the two inquiries, “If a 
man die will he live again’? and “With 
what body do they come?’ These ser- 
mons are suggestive, judicious and rich in 
the comforting truths and hopes which lie 
in the Christian revelation of the life to 
come. (Silver, Burdett & Co.: Boston, 
Mass. $1.25.)——-—A serious attack is made 
on the doctrine of conditional immortality 
in a volume on Endless Being; or, Man for 
Eternity, by J. L. Barlow, withan intro- 
duction by the Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D. 
The author believes that the spread of the 
annihilation theory is fraught with dan- 
ger to religion, and has published this 
little volume to array against it the re- 
butting evidence of reason and Scripture. 
(Fleming H. Revell: Bible House. 75 cents.) 
-Jesus and the Men about Him is a 
pleasing and suggestive character sketch 
of John the Baptist, Nicodemus, Nathanael, 
Peter, John and Jesus, written from a 
humanitarian point of view, but with much 
appreciation and reverent feeling; (George 
H. Ellis: Boston.)———Church Order in 
Workand Worship, by Rev. T. W. Powell. 
(Fleming H. Revell: Bible House.) We 
need only say that this book abounds in 
good seuse and practical suggestions for 
the administration of a church. It does 
not furnish a code of parlimentary rules for 
the conduct of deliberative meetings of 
any kind. ‘'o obtain these the author sends 
the inquirer to “‘ Robert’s Rules of Order,” 
compiled by Lieutenant Colonel Henry M. 
Robert, U. 3. A., who has furnished the 











volume before us with a commendatory in- 
troduction. 


Letters to a King. Albion W. Tourgée 
(Phillips & Hunt), is a political treatise in 
epistolary form, the outgrowth ofa letter of 
congratulation addressed to a young man 
upon his attaining his majority. Every 
American citizen of the male sex becomes a 
king when he reaches the age of twenty- 
one, according to the theory of this book, a 
proposition not altogether easy to reconcile 
with majority rule, and somewhat incom- 
patible with the doctrine that ‘“‘ responsi- 
bility is not lessened by partition.” The 
first duty of this potentate is to attach bim- 
self to some political party—for govern- 
ment otherwise than by party is unthinka- 
ble, and there always have been and proba- 
bly always will be, two great parties in this 
country. Mr. Tourgée does not give advice 
as to which of these parties the king should 
join, but confines his attention to directions 
for subsequent conduct. ‘“‘Itis as a parti- 
san alone that the citizen exercises power, 
and the party organization is the only 
weapon by which political good may be 
accomplished or political evil averted.” 
This remark was probably directed against 
the ‘‘Mugwumps”’ and those who abstain 
from voting, but it seems to apply to the 
press in general and to this book in particu- 
lar. Nevertheless Mr. Tourgée emphatical- 
ly approves rebellion against bad nomina- 
tions and corrupt practices. In general we 
may say that his advice is sound and sensi- 
ble, altho his political philosophy is a good 
deal confused. There is much to approve 
in his arraignment of those who take no 
part in politics as well as of those who take 
a dishonorable part. There isa good deal of 
lurid description of battle scenes, and much 
“fine writing’’; but if these elements were 
lacking Mr. Tourgée’s readers would hard- 
ly recognize the book as the product of his 
pen. 


The Political Science Quarterly and the 
New Princeton Review will hereafter be 
united. The publishers of the former (Ginn 
& Co.) having purchased the latter, whose 
editor, Professor Sloane, is to be associated 
with the work of the new combined Quar- 
terly. This is a union of forces with good 
promise in it,especially as the position of the 
two journals has been essentially the same, 
and they will be able to do more for the 
common cause in their union than on the 
basis of separate action. The means for its 
support are ample, and the course of social 
and political affairs in this country has 
given such prominence to economic ques- 
tions that they are sure to receive more 
and more attention. We shall await with 
interest the appearance of the first number 
on the new basis. The Methodist Re- 
view Bimonthly, under the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Mendenhall as editor, makes a good im- 
pression. The January number contains a 
vigorous symposium on “Character and 
Heredity” and ‘“‘Character and Environ- 
ment,’’ in which Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell, 
of Texas, writes on the first topic, and Dr. 
Behrends, of Brooklyn, on the second. The 
other contributions are, ‘‘ Edwards, on the 
Will,” the Rev. L. White, N. Wilbraham, 
Mass.; ‘‘ Mohammed and his Koran,” Prof. 
Henry M. Harman, Dickinson College;‘‘John 
Milton Phillips’? Dr. Wm.V. Kelly, Brook- 
lyn; avery singular and in some points 
doubtfully orthodox paper on “* The Atone- 
ment and the Heathen,”’ by the Rev. G. W. 
King, Providence: ‘* Moral and Religious 
Instruction in the Pubiic Schools,’”’ David 
D. Thompson, Cincinnati, O.; ‘ Baptism 
for the Dead,” R. J. Cooke, D.D., Cleve- 
land, Tenn. The editorial work is unusu- 
ally fresh and pithy. 


Daylight Land, W. H. H. Murray. (Cup- 
ples & Hurd, Boston. $3.50.) ‘* Adirondack 
Murray,” after a prolonged period of 
silence once more addresses the public, and 
in a volume which bears a close resem- 
blance to his famous romance of the North 
Woods of this state. The volume is a model 
of fine execution. The paper is fine as kid 
and as smooth as ivory. The illustrations 
are under the supervision of J. B. Millet, 
one hundred and thirty-nine in number, 
every one is finished and many of them 
rarely bold and beautiful. The sub-title 
describes the book as ‘* The Experiences, 
Incidents and Adventures, Humorous and 
Otherwise, which befel Judge John Doe, 
Tourist, of San Francisco; Mr. Cephas 
Pepperell, Capitalist, of Boston; Colonel 
Goffe, the Man from New Hampshire and 
divers others, in their Parlor-Car Excur- 
sion over Prairie and Mountain, All of 
which I saw and One of whom I was.” It 
is hard to say in what class this volume be- 
longs; it is a book of adventure and of 
romance ; it is descriptive in parts and on 
the next page goes offintoa story. Fact, 
fiction and rhapsody succeed each other in 
delightful uncertainty and in bewildering 








succession. The love of the woods and of 
big game has not died out of the author, 
and yet his book is not exactly such as the 
sportsmen delight in. The gunning comesin 
rather as a mild kind of spice to flavor the 
dish for people who hunt only in imagina- 
tion. The route described lies over the 
Canadian Pacific and is a wonderfully 
effective exhibition of the Alpine beauties, 
grandeurs and surprises of that newly 
opened region. 


The Law of Equivalents. Edward Pa)- 
son. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) After pa- 
tient study of this book we are obliged to 
confess that we do not exactly understand 
what this law may be. We regret this the 
more because the style of the author is oc- 
casionally very striking and his aim is evi- 
dently a high one. He states the law as fol- 
lows: For most objects that are not subjects 
of trade, ‘‘ Nature affixes as the price, not 
magnitude, not amount, not quantity, not 
even value, as men estimate value, but kind 
—specific reward being attached to specific 
effort, and specific experience to specific 
payment’’; and this law recognizes nothing 
like barter or substitution, but, as it insists 
upon kind, it takes into its own hands the 
decision as to what that kind shall be and 
determines beyond appeal its value. Con- 
ceiviug that this law may be set forth with 
too much “stately and ostentatious pa- 
rade,’’ the author adds a less pretentious and 
rather more intelligible statement of it, to 
the effect that agencies to’ our view insigni- 
ticant are often the real sources of our ad- 
vancement, Nature awarding a value and 
attaching a consequence to these so-called 
“little things” which she will have acknowl- 
edged and which we must ourselves in the 
end recognize. The book, however, is not 
made up altogether of this material, and 
there is a poetical and imaginative quality 
in the author’s views that makes them fre- 
quently suggestive. 


Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 
with a Reprint of the Article Israel from 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Julius 
Wellhausen, Professor at Marburg, trans- 
lated under the author’s supervision by J. 
Sutherland Black, M.A. and Allan Menzies, 
B.D., with preface by Robertson Smith. 
(Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; 
Macmillan, New York. $4.00.) The matter 
which forms the substance of this volume 
was published by the learned author in 
1878 in his “Geschichte Israels,’ and made a 
profound impression on the learned world 
as the combination into one of the two 
streams of thought which had previously 
started from Ewald and Vatke. The work 
has been often noticed and discussed in our 
columns. It has now been brought out in 
English dress with some additional matter 
to fit it for the English reading public. Of 
the translation we need only say that it has 
been done under the personal supervision of 
the author. Professor Robertson’s intro- 
duction is a summary review and survey 
of the situation which will be useful to 
American readers as it brings them into 
intelligent relation with the entire contro. 
versy. The volume contains also the arti- 
cle on Israel, reprinted from the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica to which it was con- 
tributed by Professor Wellhausen himself, 
at that time professor in the University of 
Griefswald. 


Virgil’s Aneid. The First Six Books, 
translated into English Rhyme. Henry 
Hamilton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
This is the second American translation of 
the Aineid we have chronicled during the 
year, the preceding one being the Rev. Dr. 
Crane’s literal translation into English 
hexameters. Mr. Hamilton ends with the 
sixth book at the point where the wanderings 
of the hero end and the epic takes the new 
turn which has been held to denote on Vir- 
gil’s part something like a transition from 
the Odyssey to the Iliad fora model. Mr. 
Hamilton does not agree with Dr. Crane 
that there is still hope for English hexa- 
meter, but adopts for his line the English 
heroic rhymed pentameter, varying, how- 
ever, into octosyliabic iambics in the trans- 
lation of verses supposed to be recited or 
spoken by other actors intheepic. This, 
we believe, is a noveltyin the translation of 
the Aneid, tho it has been tried for other 
poems. Muchisto be said for it, especially 
that it preserves the dramatic impression 
and is about the only means we have in 
English of incorporating in the poem the 
subtle shades which, in the original, mark 
the change of speaker. Mr. Hamilton’s 
work is musical and scholarly. His lines 
move on with poetic force and passion, and 
carry the reader with them. 


All Sorte and Conditions of Men, An 
Impossible Story, by Walter Besant, is re- 
published by Harper and Brothersin a good 
serviceable, cheap form, with plenty of 





good illustrations and at the moderate price 
of $1.25. Masterpieces. H. S. Dayton. 
(Fowler and Wells Co., $1.25.) This is the 
title given to a collection of standard works 
by Pope, Zsop, Milton, Coleridge and 
Goldsmith, published in cheap form with 
illustrations nearly up to the standard of 
the New England Primer and notes goody- 
goody and phrenological The Presi- 
dents of the United States from Washing- 
ton to Cleveland. John Frost, continued 
to the present time by Harry W. French. 
(1.ee and Shepard, Boston. 1.50). The best 
feature of this book is that it is brief. Itisa 
very good summary for readers who care 
to know but little about the subject and 
want that little, short. It was begun on 
a planof this kind by John Frost, LL.D., 
and is continued on the same line by Harry 
W. French.—Ffrom Lady Washington to 
Mrs. Cleveland. Lydia L. Gordon. (C. T. 
Dillingham, New York; Lee and Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) Thisis a pleasant, popular 
narrative like the one named above, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and written in an 
effective, sketchy style. 


A Blockaded Family: Life in Southern 
Alabama During the Civil War. Par- 
thenia Antoinette Hague. (Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Excepting a few 
survivals of Confederate prejudice and a 
disposition to see in the hardship and 
cruelty of war, not the necessary features 
of the demon the states in rebellion had in- 
voked, but the willful barbarism of the 
North, we have nocomplaint to make of 
this little book; per contra there is much 
in it to praise. No one has gone so fully 
into Southern home life under the stress of 
the War, nor given such minute and vivid 
pictures of the methods of life to which the 
people resorted when the ordinary supplies 
were cut off. We learn in this book how 
they found means tosupply the necessary 
requirements Of social life, how they got 
their dye-stuffs, their cloth, their flour, 
coffee, leather; and hqw they gratifled the 
minor vanities and the passion for at least 
the appearance of refined life. Now and 
then we catch a note which thrills the 
reader with the deep tragedy of war asits 
hand fallson the home. Everywhere it is 
a telling revelation of the domestic self- 
sacrifice and Spartan co operation which 
cheered and supported the armies in the 
field. It might be named, The part acted 
by Sout hern Homes during the War. 


Mendeissohn’s correspondence is inter- 
esting just because it came from Men- 
delssohn and is so full of a happy, well- 
balanced, delicately artistic and lovable 
personality. The man was charming to al- 
most everybody, all his busy life long; and 
tho his brief musical day is passing over- 
his memory will be green for decades to 
come. The new volume, Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn to Ignaz and Charlotte 
Moscheles, which Mr. Felix Moscheles has 
now brought out, is as pleasant reading as 
posssble. There is ‘‘nothing in them,”’ 
when all is read; but the charm that hung 
about similar collections of the musician’s 
epistles to his family and friends is just as 
enjoyable in this new series. We have 
nothing new to learn of Mendelssohn or 
his affectionate heart, his wit, his good_ 
sense and his indefatigable pen in letter. 
writing or music; and these pages are wel- 
come for themselves and because they give 
us fresh proof of the existence of one good 
and unspoiled and manly musical nature 
n the catalog of the greater composers, 
(Boston: Tickvor & Co.) 


> 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


W. B. KETCHAM, 71 Bible House, New 
York, has in press a book for invalids, en- 
titled ‘‘ Sunshine for Dark Hours,” written 
and compiled by the Rev. Dr. Deems, pas- 
tor of the Church of the Strangers. 


...-The house at Paris in which Saiute- 
Beuve died nearly nineteen years ago bears 
a marble tablet with the dates of the poet- 
critic’s birth and death. His name has 
been given to a new street running out from 
the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 


...-Tothe December issue of “ Popular 
Poets of the Period’? Mr. Mackenzie Bell 
has contributed a critical essay on Mr. Theo- 
dore Watts, prefixed to a selection from his 
poems. The same number also includes 
selections from the poems of Dr. Charles 
Mackay and Mr. Samuel Waddington. 


....Mr. A. J. George, who edited ‘‘Words. 
worth’s Prelude,” has in preparation (to be 
published early in 1889) selected poems of 
Wordsworth, comprising lyrics, sonnets, 
odes and narrative poems, such as are req- 
uisite for better understanding the genius 
of the poet. They are intended to be help- 
fulin connection with the study of ‘ The 
Prelude,” while representative of the peet’s 
best work, 
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....Pollard & Moss, of 37 Barclay Street, 
the present publishers of a convenient edi- 
tion of the only English translation of the 
remarkable Oriental an fairy tales by 
William Hauff, whose decease, early in the 
present century. was lemepted as heartily 
by litterateurs iu Germany as bis work has 
been admired by them. ‘Che version is by 
E L Stowell, and the sub-title is appropri- 
ately made * Tales of the Caravan, Inn and 
Palace.” The weird story * Das Marmor 
Herz” (**The Marble Heart’’), is, perhaps, 
the most familiar to English readers. 


-.- It is announced that the “ first series” 
of ‘The American Art Portfolio” is nearly 
ready for delivery. This contains selections 
from Volumes I and II of **The Art Re- 
view,” now out of print. ‘‘The Portfolio” 
contains twenty-five photogravures, repre 
senting the work of American artists, 
together with articles by various writers 
uponart. ‘The Portfolio’ will be bound 
in halfleather, and special attention is 
called to the high quality of the mechanical 
features by the publisher, Mr. George 
Forbes K-lly, No 31 East Seventeenth 
Street. 


...The fresh calendar of the valuable 
manuscript preserved by the Marquis of 
Salisbury at Hatfield House exhibits Queen 
Elizabeth in the amusing character of an 
elderly coquet. Many of the letters which 
appear therein were addressed to her by two 
brothers, the Dukes of Anjou and Alencon, 
at the time when each had hopes of ler 
hand. The former, when she was thirty- 
seven and he was twenty, wrote to her that 
‘she was the most perfect beauty that God 
had made during the last five hundred 
years.”’ After Alencon’s victory at Cam- 
bray he wrote to the Queen that a garter 
which she had sent him ‘alone was the 
cause ”’ of his triumph. 


...At the dinner in London given to the 
contributors of the*‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” the fact came out that of the 50,000 
copies sold of the work, 40,000 went to the 
United States. The Americans, therefore, 
have bought four times as many copies of 

he ** Encyclopedia ”’ as the English them- 

selves have, altho the work is of English 
conception and. publication. This country 
has thus absorbed a million quarto volumes 
of this work—referring only to the author- 
ized edition of which Charles Scribner’s 
Sons are the American publishers. Minis- 
ter Phelps was invited to be present at the 
dinner, but was unable to go, stating in his 
note of regret tbat he nevertheless regarded 
‘the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ as the 
most useful book in the world.”’ 
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Penna,, and get a Sample Copy Free, 
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Is The Weekly Mail and Express a Success? 


PAID CIRCULATION JUNE 4st, 1888, 3813. 


Circulation for the last seven months, as taken from press-room reports. 





JUNE | 6 5,100 || AUG 
“ 12 5.200 | “ 
“ | 19 8.600 | “ 
“ | 26 24,520 || SEP. 

JULY | 8 24,420 “ 
“ 10 24,360 | “ 
“ 17 24,880 || “ 
‘“ 24 24,820 || OCT. 
“ 31 28,390 | “ 

AUG. | 7 28,350 » 











14 | 34,490 OCT. | 28 | 34.200 
21 ; | “| 30 | 36,270 
28 | 60,739 || NOV. | 7 | 82,510 
4 | 85,700 || “ 13 | 51.280 
11 | 39.800 “ 20 | 58,980 
18 | 35,960 “ 27 | 54.600 
25 | 48,620 || DEC. | 4 | 68.200 
2 | 36,100 || “* | 11 | 36,800 
9 | 55,000 | * | 18 | 98,679 
16 | 36,800 | “ 25 | 50,000 





PREPAID CIRCULATION 


JANUARY Ist, 1889, 37,609. 


(To which are to be added large sales over the counter.) 


A secular paper that is bright and newsy can have a spirit of Chris- 
tianity extending through its entire fibre, and be a GREAT success. 


If you havea fireside, you want the Weekly Mail and Express. 
The home will be made better by it. 
sational or salacious matter in its columns. 


children need it. 


ports. 


Your 
Not a trace of sent 
The most complete market re- 


Send us the names of your friends, that we may send them samples. 


All new subscribers supplied with 
Number. 


our handsome Illustrated Christmas 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Address 


THE WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPRESS, 


23 PARK ROW, 


JUST READY. | 


Sunday-School Stories 


ON THE 


Golden Texts of the International 
Lessons of 1889. 
BY EDWARD E£. HALE, 


These stories are based on the Golden Texts 
of the International Lessons. The intention 
is not to enter upon the strictly theological 
or religious lesson of the day, but it is pro- 
posed in the story to give av application of 
the lesson in the events of daily life, such 
as will be valuable to each of the pupils in 
the Sunday-schools. 

The first volume, containing twenty-six stories, 
January to July, 16mo, cloth, price $1.00, will be sent 


toany address on receipt of the price by the pub- 
lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
MCHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st., N.Y. 








FOR A HISTORY 
OF 


British Operations in The Sudan 
READ 


The Conflict of East and West in Egypt. 


12mo, pp. 204, cloth, $1.25. 
By JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, Fh.D. 





‘On the whole, this is the best oummery of the 
Beyptian Question with which we are acquainted,”’— 
The Atheneum, London, England. 


“We know of no clearer and more concise state- 
ment of the Egyptian Question.”—The Weekly. Mer- 
cury, Liverpool, England. 


“It is a masterly survey of the Egyptian political 
bwpr from the days of Mehemet Ali. 1905, } a to 
e fall of General Gordon, in KhartOm.* 4? he € 
tian Union, New York City. 


“To understand well the preseat condition of Egypt, 
acaretul perusal is recommended of [this] handsome 
volume.”—The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Penn. 


city. “very instructive work.”—The Times, New York 


“Anable, historical and critical review. Ex- 
cellent to post one oa the situation.’’—The Globe, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


S.S. LESSON AIDS. 
All kinds at roduced prices, Send for list. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Many Mistakes Mended, 
By MARION H. TIBBALS. 


12mo, ornamental cloth, $1, by mail. 





y.¥ Revelation of Errors and how tomend them.’’— 
N. og oe than any ordinary Ceurse in Grammar.”’— 
“A Valuable Book.” — Philadelphia Call. 
“Interesting and profitable.  ahorery World. 
“a judiciovs manual.” - N. 
“Correct and neatly expressed.’ n nde pendent, 
TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
26 Warren Street, New Vork, 
Agents sell itrapidly. Write for terms. 


OFF’s, B BUREAU of 
60 Basson Bireet, 





DVERTISING. 
for 


NEW YORK. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 








No. 50, Bracket Globe. 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 9% of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 3 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


READ THIS!! 


If you want to subscribe for an Ameri- 
can or FOREIGN MAGAZINE or 
NEWSPAPER, and get it cheap, 
send to KNICKERBOCKER SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 NASSAU 
STREET, New York. 

Write for Catalogue of rates. 

. BATES, 38 FARE 


Row, N.Y 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING A 
Bought ont S. M. Perreneriy & Co.. A 


J.CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


TAL MAGES tucmver ‘ot Srery 


Poni qi 
HWAY sficzss 














engravings, many of lly vrult eg 
uy Printed in Aunion 
of word painting with some of the beau- 
ac quae oF the World’s most 
— a oa ¢ ents wanted me —— 
localt ity. aacasve b control of 


4 
yy! the fron is hot. Al , dfn poss paid oe 
gol ea oa i iF F E* ° 


Main Street, Hichmca, va 


HOU Nort Ob on: CPE Kase ES. s 


inches, contains 
Be if, size Bx Soreitinas 





. All new, 


and convenient in area ment, 
Tof them costin negme 


n. Sent, t-paid, for 
‘arties not having “Cot- 

Loge ruru0so” can have the two works for$1.95. Ad- 
dress D. 8. HOPKINS. ‘Architect. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DERBY DESKS 


Office and Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DERBY & KILMER DESK CO. 
Office and Factory, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 












SONGS OF TOIL, 


By CARMEN SYLVA, 
Translated from the German by JOHN 
snare Sigaiecioness 


azsto Queen tizabeth - viens tothe name of poet. 
Nowhere else there anything just like these tine 
lines in their spirit.”—The Boston Advertiser. 


“They are finished and elegant in style, of a charm- 
ing simplicity of construction.”—The New York Sun. 


tes te very yee of humanity beats in them;’”—Lou- 
e Chandier Moulton, The Boston Herald. 
a volume ee unusual merit and interest.”’ 
- Congregationalist 


“The Queen of Rumania is worthy of the place 
that she holds among royal and nobie authors. 
The story of her life is charmin ly told by Mr. ‘Bowen 
in his b pry anni sketc . STODDARD, in 
The Mail and Express. 


“Mr, Peet English rendering of the poems— 
which are here also printed in the original Germav— 
is faitbfui and free, and justly satisfactory to Carmen 
Sylva, who has written to say as much. A queen 
could not be put to better purpose, and spoceanes help 
admiring the modesty and gifts of this one 
Bowen paints her in his biographical sketch.” The 
Philadelphia Press. 


Copies in cloth or parchment oper (the. latter with 
Mine e Queen’s Crest in colerak at $1 ea 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent 7 ‘publishers 
expences). toany address,on receipt of price adver 
tised. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PENTECOST'S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * E IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account ofthe picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for *“ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity ; an old-time favorite in 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, 25 cts. 
a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 coples, $6. Any Dumber exceeding 40 at the 
latter rate. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly) 
standard periodical used b 
copies, one year, to one 
ties at same rate. 


ot ae LIGHT (Monthly), douple sheet, 
n be used as a semi-monthly. Terms same as 
“ «Child's paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in 
weekly parts; a chromo picture each quarter. Sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 35 
cents each per year. 











y. This 
al) denominations. Ten 
dress, $1; larger quanti- 


Specimens mailed free. 
American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; Boston, Philadelpt ia, 
Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 


EDUCATION. 


SHORTHAND by mail in 12 WEEKS. Simplest, 
most legible and rope} in one world. Trial lesson 
FREE. PERNIN, Detroit, Mich. 


Oberlin College. 


he str! of Fifty-four Professors and [Instructors 
he 7 stadent last year 
ART on. T t OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 


ie ReR raw ry MENT ‘OF PHILOSOPHY 
(xo rhe ART '*,—Classical, Philosopbical and 


Eh 
i DEPA KTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
N Ady N. Classical, Philosophical and 


] 00 
Vv. CONSERVA Atos y oF MUSIC 
ART DEPARTMENT 7 

| Courses w increased E lectives, Enl 
Lésrery. 2 cpunet and Laboratories; and Five 


Tuition vand Incidental, va 
— Board ft 














- 





r jerm, of 3 months. 


ss a. 
For ful full particulars: send for * Annuuncement 
G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








= Sal 55 Charlestown St. 
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EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


a. P. RACE "ECS. i? eas Street. N. V 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 





te SS aday. Samples vere 1.50 YRS. 
Lines not ér the horses’ fee rite Bre 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co. * Holly, Mich, 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINGAGENT $ 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 22 Broadway. N.Y 


SEND for. the TOpRTEN & BivOniens 8, 
ist nadtad Wagtington ‘i EVANS LI | rosra 

















THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Gless Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUB 
BREW YORK 
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Sin an ci al any other which it is possible to give, | developed, owing to the earnest effort that — Carolina.......,.+.+++-+ oo s&s 5 &% 
~ where buyers and sellers are left free to | is reported to have been made by the rail- Tol., Se Ae neem 4 oe a = 
BANKS AS COLLECTING AGENTS. make their own bargains. The law of | road managers in the settlement of their | Tenn. Coal &I........... ..... 5,765 364 B54 (854 
a supply and demand, under free competi- | differences and the improvement of the | Te2® C-&I. pf................ oS 6 OE 
THE Albany Law Journul publishes the | tion, will fix the price of labor as be- | roads. ‘this of course means that this at asa soa ciao uu = m4 oe 
recent case of Power v. The First Na- | tween buyers and sellers of labor, just as | year every effort will be made to recover | Union Pacific................ 48,750 6434. 6364 
tional Bank of Fort Benton, in which | it fixes the price of all commodities that | what has been lost, and a vast improve- — ana Celie oan an ms Al 
the Supreme Court of Montana Territory | come into the market to be bought and | ment inthe dividend paying capacity of W..St.L. & P.pf.....--0-.--+ 1,685 258 BAG 
held that *‘ where a bank receives a draft | sold. When the demand exceeds the sup- | those who have heretofore let them pass. | Wéls-Fargo Ex............... ee ae 
from a customer for collection in a dis- | ply of labor, wages will rise; and when | The condition of the money market fa- po oo lg gam ‘un po a on 
tant place, without any special contract, | the supply exceeds the demand, wages | vors an advance in value of all fair secu- U. &. BONDS 
and transmits it for collection to an | will just as naturally fall to a lower é 


agent, who collects it, and fails to ac- 
count for the proceeds, the bank is liable 
to its customer for the amount collected.” 

The principle underlying this decision 
has often been before the courts, both 
state and Federal; and the decisions have 
with great uniformity affirmed its cor- 
rectness. The Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, in The Montgomery 
Bank v. The Albany City Bank, 7 N.Y. 
460,461, said: ‘The principle is that 
where a trust is confided to an agent, and 
he whose interest is intrusted is damni- 
fiel by the neglect of one whom theagent 
employs in the discharge of the trust, the 
agent employed shall be answerable to 
the person damnified.” 

The same rule of law was laid down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of The Exchange Nationcl 
Bank of Pittsburg v. The Third National 
Bank of New York, 112 U.S., 280; Mr. 
Justice Blatchford, in stating the opinion 
of the Court, said: ‘‘ The bank is merely 
appointed an attorney authorized to se- 
lect other agents to collect the paper. Its 
undertaking is to do the thing, and not 
merely to procure it to be done. In such 
a case it is held to agree to answer for any 
default in the performance of the con- 
tract; and whether the paper is to be col- 
lected in the place where the bank is situ- 
ated, or at a distance, the contract is to 
use the proper means to collect the 
paper, and the bank, by employing 
sub-agents to perform a part of what 
it has contracted to do, becomes responsi- 
ble to its customers.” 

The rule of law, according to these de- 
cisions, is, that where a hank accepts 
paper from one of its customers for col- 
lection, its contract is to use the appropri- 
ate means for such collection, and that if 
it fails to do so to the damage and loss of 
the customer, it is answerable to him 
therefor. If it employs a sub-agent, then 
it is answerable for any failure on the 
part of that sub-agent. This rule is 
founded in the principles of business 
equity. 





> — 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


THE fallacy whichis common to almost 
all labor organizations, and which the 
leaders and ‘*‘ walking delegates” of these 
organizations generally do their utmost 
to propagate among workingmen, and 
that, too, for selfish purposes, consists in 
the assumption that there is areal conflict 
between the two classes represented by the 
terms ‘capital and labor.” The term 
‘* capital” means those who have an ac- 
cumulated capital, and are engaged in 
some form of business that makes it nec- 
essary for them to become the employers 
of others, paying them wages for their 
labor. Theterm “labor”. means those 
who, not having capital which they can 
invest in any branch of business, have 
nothing to sell but their labor, and sup- 
port themselves and their families out of 
the wages paid to them by their employ- 
ers. The one class want and need to buy 
labor, and the other class just as much 
want and need toselllabor. Both classes, 
so far from being arrayed against each 
other, are supplementary to each other 
and mutually dependent upon each other. 
Neither can get along without the other. 
There is no just occasion for any war be- 
tween them any more than between the 
buyers and sellers of commodities, Their 
interests are not conflicting but coincident 
ond mutually contributory. 

What is the rate of compensation that 
capital ought tu pay to labor? How much 
shall the seller of labor receive from the 
employer for the service rendered by the 
former to the latter? There is only one 
practical answer to this question; and 
that answer, in the long run and as a 
general rule, will be more equitable than 





mark. When buyers compete with each 
other prices necessarily advance; and 
when sellers compete with each other 
they as necessarily go down. This has 
been the history of the world ever since 
men began to buy and sell; and it will 
continue to be its history through all 
time. The result is an average market 
price, which the buyer must pay and the 
seller must accept. 

All the labor organizations that were 
ever gotten up by men, cannot repeal 
this law, or put in its place any other 
law that would, on the whole, work bet- 
ter for the interests of human society, 
includins all classes. Such organizations 
may, forashort period, force prices out 
of their natural course; but in the end 
they will come back again under the 
geuveral Jaw of supply and demand. Such 
has been the fact in the past, and we con- 
clude that it will be so in the future. 

The plain truth is, that capital and 
labor are naturally and necessarily co- 
operative and not antagonistical. They 
have common interests, and work to- 
gether and must work together. All that 
capital needs is a free market in which to 
buy,and all that labor needs is a free 
market in which to sell. Give to both a 
free market without any coercion or con- 
straint on either side, and each in serv- 
ing itself will, under the natural laws of 
trade, serve the others. ‘* Walking dele- 
gates” and labor “strikes” are a very 
poor remedy for regulating the rate of 
wages. They produce far more harm than 
good, and are a general curse to the best 
interests of society. 


i. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE settlements that usually occur at 
this time of year in money matters, has 
made the demand for funds upon the local 
market much larger than has been experi- 
enced for some time past, and consequent- 
ly rates have hardened to a considerable 
extent. There is no danger, however, of 
these influences being more than tempo- 
rary, as the disbursements that are be- 
ing made for intersst and dividends are 
reported to be the largest in amount that 
Las occurred for years, and it is probable 
that within the next week or so a large 
proportion of them will be seeking re- 
investment, and result in the establish- 
ment of the normal rates. The require- 
ments of the interior has kept the rates 
of domestic exchange on this city at 
a discount, so that the influx of 
money from that source is very small, 
as money is reported firm at all the prin- 
cipal tinancialcenters. The prospects are 
very satisfactory as regards the future, as 
there is a growing confidence on the part 
of capitalists in the financial prosperity 
of the many large enterprises of the 
country and a willingness to invest in 
them that has largely improved of late. 
Throughout the week call loans at the 
Stock Exchange aud bankers’ balances 
have been available at 4@8 per cent., but 
the higher rates have only been paid in 
exceptional cases, the bulk of the business 
transacted having been at 44@54 per cent. 
Time loans have been in moderate request 
at 5@54 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled quiet, with a fair demand and mod- 
erate offerings. The best names have 
been taken at 43 per cent., but 5 per cent. 
has been the common rate. First-class 
bills with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 43@5 per cent. discount, 
four months at 5}@54, and good sirgle 
named paper at 5$@6}. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Evidences of renewed confidence in a ris- 
ing market have been manifested during 
the past week, as there has been a marked 
advance in values in most of the stocks 
upon the list and a large buying interest 








rities, as it is expected large quantities of 
funds will be seeking investment on the 
market very soon. At the close of the 
week under review, the upward ten- 
dency was slightly checked, caused by 
the desire on the part of holders to realize 
profits, but it was only temporary, as the 
market closed firm, with the undercurrent 
indicating a further advance. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations for the week: 


Dec. 29th. Sales. est. = 
Adams Express...........-.«. 0 4 M6 OMS 
Albany & Sus............s000s WC 154 1g Ug 
Amer. Tel. & Cable............ 459 61 81 81 
American Ex..........-.++0+++ 5 it 10 «Il 
Atch., T. & S. Fé... .......-0 57% =—58 
Atlantic & Pacific. Cy an. | 
Buff.. R. & P. pt. 891g 89g 
Cameron Coal......... ...++++ 234e ( 
Can. Southern............s000. 5284 5284 
Canadian Pacific.............. 52 5284 
Chic. Gas Trust..........+.... 37% «BTS 
Char., Col. & A......seseeeeees 45 45 
Central Pacific...... 35 8546 
Ches. & Ohio..............+008 1% «(17% 
C. & O. Ast PF....0...0-cecccece 13% «(13% 
Chic. & Altom.......... sssee- BH 156 
i ere 106% 107% 
Chita. & W. W,, UE. ccccccseccoces 40) «140 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy 109% «110 
SE, TE BBs Paccsccccccsseses 6234 
C., 9S GE. P.. FE. ccccccecccese 1025% 104 
Chi., R. I. & Pac 9654 «98 





Be = 
Cin. I. St. L. & C... 9244 93 
Cin.. W. & B.. ..cccccccececces a 1%) 1% 
Cin., W. &B. pl... .cccccoccce - 800 % 38 3 
Ce, Cee O & Ta ccccdccccccccccccce 3460 «50 OST 58 
Colorado Coal. ...........+.++++ 800 3236 «32824 
| eee 1.12 2 2% 2% 
Col. & Hock. Coal............+ 40 = 2 21 21 
GBA. & Bh. Tho ccccccccccccescces 6,725 4% 42 4314 
Chi. & E. M1. pf........6 wovcee 6,695 8% 9586, 
Consol. Coal..... saga veanbaeiee 100 2655 SK (KE 
Con. Gas CO ........eeceeeeeeee 1,617 82 80% 813g 
Del. & Hudson...........0000s0 3,210 134 1G «131% 
Dak... Le. B Weeccccevsccescscess 95,404 14434 14284 14336 
Den., R. G. & W ..... 0. eee eens 200 «14% =«O« 
Den. & R. G......-..+0- w 1% 1% 
Don. & BR. Gi PE...0-ccccccceses 500 65 
BB. Bie Ve B Geccccecvccscccssece 225 954, 
B. TP. UV. &G. Wt Pl... .00sccc0ee 368 6714 
B. T.V. & G. BB PE..cccccccccce 855 23 
WN B Te Wa cceccciccccscosce 400 87 
Pent W. & D. O...g0..cccevesces 1,000 2134 
Homestake............-+s+0000+ 32 13 
OMlinois Central................ 431 11454 
Keokuk & D. M.........0.--++- 100 1% 
Lake Erie & W...........0006+ 2,750 17 
Labo T, B Wi Pl. <coccseccess 5,960 514g 





Manhattan COD.........+++.+++ 
Mahoning Coal R.... 


gS°PES2°**S* FFF eS "EFFI 2°RI 


Mex. Nat. Ctfs.........+.eeeeee 100 634 
Michigan Central............ + 6,015 SBig 

B., Tee B. B Wawccccccccces cee 100 52k¢ 
Mil... L. 8. & W., Ph. .ccccccccce 1,081 93 
Minn. & S. L.......ccccseccees 100 6 
Missouri Pacific............... 57,374 "12% 
Mo., Kan. & TeX..........+++++ 375 1344 
Morris & Essex.............. ° 20 44 4a 
Nash., C. & St. Li.... coves. ooee 900 84 
NJ. COMtPAl....ccccccccce cove 7,510 o 456 
Néw York Central............ 6,360 107% «(108% 
N. Y. & Perry Coal............ 200 15 b 
We Yue ESR. BW. ccccccecscee 162 109 = 109 
N. ¥. &N. Eng.....ccccccesees 70,630 4156 44 
WM. YL. BW. H...ccccccccccccese 65 22 «624 
BH. F.. ABO, Brevcccrcccsscccce 1,210 176 

N. Y. C. & S. L. 1st pf... ...... 265 70 

N. Y. C. & St. L. 2d pf........ 370 3354 

BW. Wee Mee B. & Weevcccccsccccces 57,470 27 
se YS eer 1,520 6244 

W. FB. B W.vcsecesecsrerccces 1,845 SE 

BE. Yue Be BW Phecccccccccceses 2,050 8344 
Norfolk & West. ............. 300 11% 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 6,880 50 


Northern Pacific.............. 


Ohio, Ind. & W.... 
Ohio, Ind. & W. pt 
Ont. Mining...... 
Ont. & Western.... 


Quicksilver pf.........-..+.++ 





Rens. & Saratogs............. 80 169 86169 
Btath, B Bi Preccccccceccssceces 200 «18 OK 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 34,1385 255 Ue 
Rich. & W.P. pf.........-0++ 2,050 8054 795% 
Rome, W. & 0........ seseees 135 «699M LK 
BE. Le & Be Poco cocccccccccceses 2.585 236 2% 
Ot. Ba & B. Va GE. cccccocccccsese 5.785 = 68 66 
ee Ey 847 «118% «ig 
St. P. & Duluth...............+ 0 04 #0 
Bt. P. & Dual. PE......ccccccccee 200 BG «GE 
St. P. & Omaha............000+ 5,055 34 3154 
B. BD. B QD. PE. ccccccccccccccece 3768 Oi 8 
St, P.M, & Ma... © cee ceeners 1000 OG 





The market for Government bonds has 
been dull during the week, with little in- 
terested manifested by investors, owing 
to the large demand for money in other 
quarters, better rates and more money 
to could be made. Prices, however, were 
firm and in some instances an advance is 
noted. The following are the closing 
quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
436s. 1801, Registered................00- 108% 1d 
ik, EN, CIR... ne cence erences 108% 109 
SF, MRRIIIIRD, ... ocnnrcnesssaaccnes 127% 12756 
re 12834 128% 
Currency G6. 1805. ..........ccccce.ceses 119 
Currency 66. 1896 ee - 122 
PT TUNE accoccass cccceccesed ps5) 
CN TR Bi cccccs cccscccccseceen 127% 
Curreney Gs. 1GBD......ccocesecscccccces 130 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America..........179 — = 
American Ex... 44 145 _ 

- 122 

290 -- 

_ 10 

178 «182 a 

4900 rst 

_ 4 

132 152 

we 126 

= 135 

145 a 

- 154 

= 110 

= 14 

Hudeos River.. To 152 104 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.425  — Lis 
L yes nion 157 - 
eather Man’f...225 — Unite eneatesl etc - 
Lincoln Nat’l...155 — |WeatSide Bank. - 
Manhattan....... = Hi Western Nat’l. 9 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Messrs. S. V. White & Co., of 5and 7 
Wall Street, offer seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars of first mortgage, five per 
cent. thirty-year bonds of the Cleveland 
and Canton Railway Co. of Ohio. Princi- 
pal due Juiy ist, 1917. They state that the 
net earnings from local business alone are 
over fifty per cent. in excessof amount 
required to meet fixed charges of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. 

‘The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has recently added another feather to its 
cap, already bristling pretty full of them, 
by placing a policy of insurance for ten 
thousand dollars on the lifeof President- 
elect Harrison. When a man attains 
prominence he is almost sure to take a 

~ se of insurance in the Equitable 

ife. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank pays its 
seventy-first consecutive dividend. It 
was chartered in 1852, its liabilities are 


four million dollars and its surplus nearly 
half a million dollars. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of six per cent., payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 7th. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Na tional Bank of the Republic has 
declared a —— of oe a half 

Tr cent. able anuary 
PeThe National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a qeagesiy dividend of two per 
cent., payable January 2d. 

The Eleventh Ward Bank has declared 
a semi-annual — of four per cent., 
payable Janua 

e Mount Lom Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Jan- 


uary 2d. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a wed per cent. per annum, on all 
“— up to $3,000, payable January 16th. 

klin Savings Bank has de- 
oun interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on all sums up 
to $3,000, payable January 2st. amg 
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The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
élared interest at the rate of four per 
cent, per annum, on accounts of $1,000 
and under; and on the excess of $1,000, 
and not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of 
—_ cent. per annum, payable Janu- 

st. 
he Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on sums not 
exceeding $3,000, payable January 2iIst. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-anzual dividend, at the 
rate of three and a half per cent. per an- 
pum on all sums of five dollars and up- 
ward to $3,000, payable January 21st. 

Tbe Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent., payable January 21st. 





LL 
A HIGHLY IMPROVED SYSTEM 


OF CONSTRUCTING ARTIFICIAL DEN- 
TURES. 


THIS improvement consists of sever- 
al distinguishing characteristics, which 
combine the following important advan- 
tages not previously attained: 

First. It restores that harmonious 
blending of all the featuresof the face, 
and thus rejuvenates the appearance of 
the individual for whom constructed. 

Second. By means of a beautiful flesh- 
colored enamel, the teeth are garnished 
with an artificial gum, roof and ruge of 
the mouth (without seam or crevice), with 
all the delicate tints and shades peculiar 
to those of nature. 

Third. No plate or unnatural appearing 
substance can be seen in the mouth of 
the wearer when laughing, singing or 
speaking, as these dentures are made to 
represent truthfully the living organs. 

The official reports and highest prize 
medals from four great International 
Expositions, where all the civilized world 
was represented in this department, show 
that each confirmed the decision of the 
others, with reference to the Exhibits of 
Artificial Dentistry, by Dr. J. Allen & 
Son, of New York, as having surpassed 
all other contributions in that class of 
products. 

These International Testimonials, to- 
gether with many other medals, diplomas 
and specimens of the work, which may 
be seen at their dental rooms, clearly de- 
fine the relative merits of this important 
advance in dental science. 

Call and see, or send for circular. 

C. D. ALLEN, 


No. 7 West 33d St., near 5th Ave., New 
York.—Christian Intelligencer. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investmernt bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAU STREET, New YorRK. 


BROWN BROTHERS 0, |. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHI AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK E NOnANGER 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ane ty the ee Continent, Austra- 


Issue Commercial and travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


BETWE iN THIS COUNTRY. UROPE . 
H AND DANISH W bits, — 


BROWS, “SHIPLEY & 00, ange: Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SEOURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


éc tees 
9, Rigi oes 


D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 




















$700,000. 


ist Mortgage 5 per cent, 30-year bonds of the Cleve- 
land & Canton Railway Company of Ohio. Principal 
due July ist, 1917. Interest payable January and July 
in New York or Boston. 

Trustees, International Trust Co., Boston. 

These bonds are a first and only lien on 160 miles of 
road, atthe rate of $1,500 per mile. The mortgage 
also covers all terminals and equipment. Net earn- 


ings from local business alone are over 50 per cent. in 
excess of amountrequired to meet tixed ened of 
$100,000 per annum. 

Further particulars furnished on application. 


S. V. WHITE & CO., 
5 and 7 Wall Street. 


yore ft rer 





NSAS Ci1T 
AID-UP Prete AND aR Fi.10,000, 140,600.00. 
offers ree Ts Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
jweeody Real Es nate Mort as dra wif 6 Per Cent 
Inte: MUEL 


5, President. 
ROLAND R. Communi LS, 
Eastern Office. SET Hreadwav. New Verk. 








Money is flowing in from the 
east in a constant tide. Some- 
times the supply is beyond the 
demand; sometimes the re- 
verse. 

Would you like to know the 
condition of all this lending 
business ? 


Send for a primer. Free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Cansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmcuth, New Hampshire. 





9 FIRST LION ENFARMS. 12 PERCENT. 2% 

on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot. 0 
Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing-near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investment and write them and you willinvest with ue 


Established 1881. Iacorpeorated 1884, 


a INVESTMENT CoO., 


Paid-up Cope sisuouee 
- t 
aid-up Capitals os Surplus. $12,000. 


Guarenterd 7 Per Ceuvt, Mortga 
T ear 6 1-2 Per Cent, 1 cbentares. 

We reser A permission {0 many Eastern Savings 
Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists, that 
have invested with this Company during the past 
seven years. 

We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our with wy and court the styict- 
est emamieies & our FIELD, our METHODS and 
our RECORD. Send for circular, forms and refer- 
ences. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $600,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 








Every loun made ts careful by ted by 
rienced Examiner sent from U ice of the 2 Company 
w Bo is pabe asalary and not a commiss =f 
with all the papers connec:ed “sy ON ae care- 
fully reviewed by an officer  , the Company before 
loan is approved. Seventeen years’ experience: over 
gis negotiated “orithout loss) for Vinatvid: 


= 5% Yo Inara MS Broadway. Boston office, 46 
". Coneress Street. Philadelphia office, Keystone Bank 
uilding. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Prer. 


GUARARTT. imyesrmenr co. 


The attention ra wat nos is and to the following 
points: |. Unusual fullness of information about the 
security, 2. Many hundred Mortgages and not a sin- 

le foreciosure. 3. A mmittee of Investors visits 

ansas each year and reports on the business of the 
Company. Adoress ‘or monshly Bulletin and [nves- 


tors Committee ee EY. for 1888, 
HENRY A. Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New Vork. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, Th and 8% 








LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
SS BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN. 
SAS, represen: a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of a nuures, ss held  } trust by the 

Ame aqeenn 1000 pany, of . 
for th ¢ protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interes' poyalse be pomiensuely at the office of the 


Americap Company in Boston, Mass. 
Also? Per $e Farm Mortgages, 
re 





agent of the Co: isaiso a Iso, 
agents for the i. mrchaae’ and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
imme 
= for Ha ty. descriptive of the securities we 
offer 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
I, 0000500008 scensccecqane ompbauaon 1857. 


REAL ESTATE pecan ee 
PROPERTY RENTED 739° 


remittances made promptly. 
TAXES *i ant assessments looked after and 


LOANS on ig Morn or term of years 








RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


10 PER CENT. above taxes. shares of stock 

b-4 — ge for sale at par. for two weeks, only 

investors his Company is paying semi-annual! 
dividends, Please write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


y YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for Raving the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with cacteses security. Ask * information. 
H, E. Summons, V. Pres’t. E. 8. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


A souip PER CENT 


annum first mort 

ite. 8 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
WAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
4LLEN ©. MASOK, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


ey Liex GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 
STMENT CO. » D: 


* a 
Send Gerling sabi nan $s names resid Dg near 
you for whom we have make investments. Write 


them and you will invest. 

















MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


B ITS 
Per Cent. Certified lieonds and Debentures. 
Per Cent. and 7 Per Cent, First Mortgage 


ans. 
1 contracts will make investments for 


and on specia 
Clients in First KIGHY PEit Cr CENT. 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 


Twelve years’ ~ A. and invested 
aoe loss to anybody, y. For particulars, address, 
eompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 
6. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western, Municipa and New England 
Water Bonds, 


ansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 
HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 








DENVER; COLGKADO, 
oa Generai Banking Business, 
nterest paid on Time Deposits. 


In our Investment Department we have First 


ort; at are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG PE ENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, Al) real estate take: is personaliy 
exam by us before making loan. Investment 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 


rest principal, and remit toour ome. 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. 
~~ zy invited. 
fer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver, Gol. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 
34 Nassau St. 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Life Building. | Brooklyn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and Gua RANTERS titles to real 


ate. 
No charges for dishurscments or searches, 
Money te ‘oan, .. bond and mortgage at 


2 per cent. 
CHS. UNANGST, Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Counsel. 


Consulting Counsel. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 pom. interest, semi-an- 
mually without —_ =} to owner. Investments 
made in real and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
Information to tavestors” 




















ASK FOR THE 


INVESTORS’ COUPON. 


H. W. HALL, 
90 and 91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual eigatien Se to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
laced wi land. investors, Over 





In addition to the bonds, 
Sr en that will yield a pa profit on the investment. 

dl a _ ars and | references given on ap- 
plication 


THE WINNER ~ INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First “ong fime Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Lo Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, First Mestgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable a atthe Chemical se Beak, now 
York. No better securities offered inv 
Eastern and Western references furnished | it dapok. 
% ae reauested. Write for particulars. 
Ke, President. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
B: i. SCELEIWNEY, V.Pres. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


DENVER ivestwents. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ita 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, ene. always to profit. 
Meny have made 100 per cent. 3 . Only 

safe y conservative ains recommen ied. Write 
for Map, Circulars and Refere 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Cis, St. Paal ’ 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig elit yi ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now = 2 ield as 
rane promis as investments made in th aces ip 
87 Now is the time to —— the. Cavances 
that are sure to follow the Pa S gowes, and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of pror- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Quonaetions Qraster nted January, 1886. ~ 
x Mortgages rigages, on farms only, in 




















posit iss: 7 Growing tetewent from 
date of deposit to i mone is dra’ 
Office No. 51 Asylum Hartford. Conn, 
Send forcircular to Jeffery, ty. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


B.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


7% MORTGAGES. 


Ww — offer h de 
e owen tay auf grade mortgages, perfectly 
Send for ‘ist giving 1 description. 


‘ STEDMAN & AN & KELLOGG, 








THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Capital Paid in, $600,000, 


Offers 6 r cent, DEBENTURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES 

UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 

CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


ntures 
Chartered | AF and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
The amount oj bonds which this Company can issue 


of fp neg ig LIMITED BY ay OE 
insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely Py ene securities. 
Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co, Western eneguen Sh Peck eaan. 
BRANCH UFFICES; 11 Wa N.Y. 512 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 54 eclitabio Bullding, Boston. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 












CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
GUARANTEED LOANS. 

8 i GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and prinel a ayable in New York, Thirty- 
nventer ever lost a dollar, or 


— at any tim 

Our Securit a are largely held by Trustees, Guard 
ans, Colleges, Sa cenee Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 


For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"I State 8t., ALBany, N. Y. gga. New Yores Crrr. 
Be Sad. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. Bosto’ 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth threé to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Conner? F Preverty Bought, 
anged 
State, cuys Soaus y “and School Bond 
ugh am 
Money inypssed— —8 and 10 per cent. Loans 
ated ‘From ptly 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just _— for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the fin Farws in the State fully «e- 
scribed. A colored no ag Map of Michigan 
Ly my ji 30 cents in sta 

N. B.—I desire to tt Pyrith a few capitalists 
with avion to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


SNOVER 
REAL wr TE AND LOAN AGENT 
03 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE nope or NEW yous. ¥.B " BA. t 
Ww YORK, Dec. 


HE BOARD OF muaorens nave ‘cus DAY 
declared a dividend of (6 per cent.) FIVE PER 
CENT., free from tax, payable un and after January 
2d, 1889. 
The transfer books will be closed until January 
3d, 1889. E. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL SBAN, t 

New Yor , Dec. th, 1888. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual! dividend of three and one- 
half (#4) per cent. payable Jan 2d, 1889. The transfer 


books will be closed until om. $4, 1889. 
V. BANPA, Cashier. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL Baum, 
New YORE, December . 1888, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS realy ‘Tale DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT, payable to the shareholders on and after 


























January 2, 1889, to which day the transfer books are 
closed, W. W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 3, 1889. 








THE CuammaN NATIONAL BANK, 
196 ae Apw ae, 
New Yo DIVIDEND. 
SEVENTY-SECOND DIVIDE 
The Board of Directors have this + eclared a 
quarterly dividend of THREE PER CE " from the 


earaings of che past three months, payable on and 
afterJanu 
Pg trans: ode wil tomate closed until that 


OREMUS, Casbier, 





Carrara NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORK, Dec. 26th, 1888. 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
— dividend of FOUR (4) Per Cent., payable Jan. 
7th, 1889, to which date,from dist inst., the transfer 


books will be close 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OFTHE CITY 


of New York. 
New YoOrK, December 24th, 1888. 
The Board of Directors. have this day deciared a 
somt-ennen! dividens of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER NT. (336 per cent.), free of tax, payabie = 
and Po January 2d, 1889. Transfer booxs will be 
closed from now until January jd. 1889. 
HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 








THE IMPORTERS’ AND apenas NATIONAL ) 
— K OF NEW YORK, 
w Yo y. December 22d, 1888. 
DIVIDEND oF MEVEN’ PER CENT. OUT O¥ 
the earnings of the last six months has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payavle on the 2d day of 
danuary next. The transfer books will remain closed 


tilt that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK, } 
New YorK, December 2th, 188s. § 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared adividend of FOUR PER 
CENT., payable on and after the 24 day of January 
next, until which date the transfer books will remain 


closed. 
G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, 7] 
29 WALL come. Bd i. 


Decem 
1178 DIVIDEND.—A SIVIDEND: OF FIVE 
ER CENT ., free from tax, upor the capital 
stock has this day been declured from the earnings 
of the current six months, payable to the stockholders 
on and after the second day of January, 1889. 

The transfer books will remain closed until that 
dat te. ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
THE HAssORAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, ?} 

w YORK, December 23th. 168s. 5 
The Board a Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (#34) per 
cent., free of taxes, payable on ana after Wednes 
day, January Sth, 1889, until which date the trauster 


ks will be closed. 
_ E. MW. PULLEN. Cashier. 








NATION AL Crraes fa ~: ; 
w York«K, Dec. , Iss. § 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ‘ONE- Hale PER 
CENT. has been deciared, sd any of to the stock- 
-hoiders on and after the oqoee day of gqpeery., ~ 
D.C. TEBOUT, Cashier 











THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF New YORK, ? 
December 2ist, 1888. 5 
mur DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAV DECLARED 
a dividend of FOU PER CENT. from the earn- 
ings of the past six months, ayable. free of tax, on 
and after 2d January, 1889. he transfer books will 
be closed until that date 
* GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LE ¢zmen BANK ) 
Or THE CITY OF NEW YOR 
NEW YORK, December mist, ses. } 
SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND. 
T iay DIKECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
PE kt « YEN T:. free of tax, payable January 2d, 1849, un- 
til which datethe tenuates books will be closed. 
W.D. VAN VLEOK., Cashier. 





Puan SS ye = ag a Bs oth 18S, 
NEW 
TFYHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. HAV & DE- 
clared a dividend of Ihree (3) Per Cent., free 
from taxes, payable on and after Wedoesday, Janu- 
Bp. 


ary 2d, 
AL FRED M. BULL, Cashter. 


UNITED ) STATES N. ATION Al. BANK, ; 

New YorK, Dec. 17th. 1588. § 
MYHE BOARD OF DIREC TORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two (2) Per Cent., free of tax, pavente onand after 
January 2d_ proximo, until which date the transfer 

books will be closed. 
EVAN G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 





MuE BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, I DECEM- 
ber 21st, 1883.—The Presicent and Directors “ the 
Bank of America have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. for the current six 
months, payable to the stockholders on and after 


Wednesday, Jannary 2d, 1889. on transfer books 
will be closed until January 9th, 1 
ALLAS 6B b PRATT, Cashier. 


THE ELEY a Ww ARD BANK, ’ 
w YORK, Dec. 2ist, 1858. § 
MPVHE BOARD OF DIREC TORS WAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR PER 
CE? uy free from tax, payable on and after January 
2d, 

‘The transfer books will remain ciosed until that 

date. CHAS. #. BROWN, Cashier. 


FRayRiiy Agvinee Bare. a 


42p b 8TH 
TF FIPTY-SEVENTH, SEMI-ANNUAL Di 
wr after January 2lst. 1889, by order 
dividend at the rate of Three and 


entitled thereto on ali sums of $5 u 
deposited on or vefore January lore, will 
est from January Ist. be open from 10 A.M. to 3 
P.M., and on Mesde: ovenin gs from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
ARCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
WILLIAM G. CON KLIN, Secretary. 


or SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 

New Yor, Dec. 28th, 1888. 

The trustees of this institution have declared in- 

terest on allsums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending Dec. 3!st, at the rate of 
FOUR Per Cent. per annum on $1,000 and under, and 
THREE Per Cent. per annum onthe excess of $1,000 
not exceeding $3,000, payable on and afcer the third 
Monday in J january next. 

JOHN CASTREE, President. 

C.D. HEATON. Secretary. 








MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, ? 
NEw York, Dec. %th, 1888. 5 


2 = a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
° 


The Trustees of this institution have; declared 
interest on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining ondeposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 8ist instant, at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable 
on and after the third MONDAY in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 
R. 8. HAYWARD, Assistant Secretary. 


BTROPOLITAR BATS BANK, 





8 THIRD AVENUE 
(opposite Cooper Institute). 
CHART*K 52. 


Tist ag As ale 
NE ORK, Dec. 17th, 1888, 
INTEREST FOR THE AL YEAR, » ending Dec 
3ist, 188%, at the rate of THREE AND ON ALF 
per cent. per annum, will be credited to depositors 
entitlec thereto under the by-laws of the bank and 
the laws of the State. -—_— payable Wednesday, 
8 


m Jan. ist on deposits 
a. N. CONKLIN, sec’y. 8S, "W. SNEDEN, President. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast corner 8th Ave.and 34th Street. 
46TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


The Trustees have declared out of the earnings of 
the past six months a semi-annual ee Ay 
at the rate of Three and one-half ceat an- 
num on all sums of $5 and upward to the limte ¢ ot $3,- 
(ut; payable to depositors entitled thereto, on and 
after January 2ist, 1889. 

WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 


HENRY V. PARSELL, Secret ry. 








DELAWARE.LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. Co., 
New YORK, December 28th. 1888. , 


DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE-QUARTFRS 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany will be paid January 2lst, 1859. 
Transfer books will close at 3 o’clock, January 4th, 
and reopen January 22d, 1889. 
FREDERICK H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. — 





Ww YORK, Dec. 12th, 1888. 
sven No. 81. 

The board of directors have ‘declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARYTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the ne 
earnings of the three months ending Dec. 3ist, inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
Mithday of January next to shareholders of record 
on the 2th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. Wth, and reopened on the morning 
of Jan. 2d next. 


WESTERN U — TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
5 


R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 











_ ELECTIONS. 
MVHE Ae ‘al EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK.—The annual election of Di- 


rectors of this bank will be held at its banking-house 
128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January sth, _— 
Polls will open at 12 M. and close at 1 P 
EDWARD BUKNS. Cashier. 


HE BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK. 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW_YORK, December id, 
1888,—The »nnual election for Directors of this bank 
will be held at the banking-house, 48 Wall Street, on 
‘Tuesday, January 8th, Is Polls open from 12 M. to 
1 P.M. k.S. MASON, Cashier. 





‘Oe NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
December 12th, 1886.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank for the b oneming year will be 
held at the banking-house, No. adway, on 
Tuesday, the 8th day of contetz. 1889, between the 
hours of one and two o potest 

wM QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 





MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 

125TH ST. ANDATHAVE.. —- 

NEW Youg. Dec. 27th, 1588. 
TH E DIRFCTORS HAVE DECLARED A SEMI- 
Annual Dividend of THXEE PERK CENT., paya- 

bie On and after January 24d, Is 
Transfer books will — closed until 3d prox. 
. ROBINSON, Cashier. 





E£. E. Gedney, Poegiaens. F. R. Ingersoll, Cashier. 


& NORTH RIVER BANK ) 
“iy aus Gre ul or NEW ‘Youu. { 
mber 22d, § 


VEN TY: ‘viFTH DIVIDEND. 
MuE DrREC TORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
a dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. from Se 
earnings of the past six months, pa x8 able, free of t: 
on and after January 2d, 1589, until which time ‘the 
transfer books will = oat 
. KR. INGERSOLL, Cashier. 





MITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 

J New York, Nos. 56and 58 Bowery, Corner Canal 
Street. 

FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
OF INTEKEST.—The trustees have ordered that in- 
terest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (344) 
PEK CENT. per annum be paid to ee py one ane 
after January 2ist on all sums of $5 and kn 
which have remained on Seposts, 6 for the three = = 
months ending December Sist, 

EDWARD A. QU INTARD, President. 

HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 

CHARLes W. HELD, Cashier. 


EMICRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


NEw YorR«K, December dist, 1888. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have or- 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto for the six months ending this date at the 
rate of three and one-half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to the limit of three thousand doliars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of January Ist, 
and will be payable on and after Monday, January 
2ist, 1889, 





HENRY L. HOGUET, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Controller. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, ) 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, > 
NEW YORK, December 8tn, 1888. | 5 
ES wvAt AL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
s oO 
will be held at Chote banking-house, No. 14 Nassau St., 
on TUESDAY, the 8th day of January, 1889, between 
the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M 
H. BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 





THE [MPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATION AL, 
oe aE or NEW YORE, 
w Yo ecember 22d, 18s. _§ 
MPVHE ANNUAL VDECTION POR DIRECTORS OF 
this bank will be held at its banking rooms, cor- 
ner Broadway and Murray Street, Tu aay. er 
sth, 1889. The poll will be open from 12 oO 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. Casnier. 


EATaEe MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
a s | Saal Et STRUEFT, NEW YORK, Dece 
—The annual election for Directors > 
this Behk Sri be held atthe banki aa seems on Tue - 
day, January 8th, 1889, from 12 m. to 1 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashie 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK / 
125TH ese aap 4TH AV ENUE, | 


K. Dec. 27) 5 

yl ANNU aL ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 

his Bank will be held at the banking-hcuse 

125th Street and Park Avenue, Thursday, January 
10th, 1889, between the hours of three and four P.M. 
T. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. _ 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF gf YORK.) t 


m ber. 
\HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK HOLD- 
ers of this bank jor the election of directors for 


the cngutes year will be held at the banking-rooms, 
214 and 2 


Broadway, = TUESDAY, 8th January, 
1889, at 48 noo! 
GEC IRGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE Bazeees Bare ad THE RaeuRLic, 


Dec, 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION t FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house, 
TUESDAY, January 8th, aa between the hours of 
12 M. uud 1 P.M. E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, } 

New YORK, Dec. 2ist, 1888. > 

N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 

Bank, and also for Inspectors of the next ensu- 

ing Election, will be held at the banking-house on 

TUESDAY, January 8th, 1889, between the hours of 
land 2 P.M. OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 




















Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


Now that the New Year has dawned, 
and stock-taking is done, merchants are 
generally congratulating themselves upon 
the satisfactory results of last year’s busi- 
ness. True, the usual number of grum- 
blers are to be heard, and some complaints 
are expressed, but upon the whole it is 
acknowledged that it might have been 
worse. Last year was not what might be 
called a money-making year, but the busi- 
ness of the dry goods market is founded 
upon afar better basis than it was a year 
ago, and the prospect for the future 
is brightened by the experiences of the 
past. The business of the wholesale mar- 
ket was quite limited during the week, 
being confined entirely to immediate 
wants and the closing of last year’s con- 
tracts. This, with the general desire 
to enjoy the festivities of the holiday 
season, curtailed the development of any 
new features. There was, however, a 
fair movement in some sorts of spring 
goods on account of previous orders, and 
moderate shipments of fancy and shirting 
prints, dress fabrics, white goods, cotton 
hosiery, light underwear, etc., were made. 
Open stocks are pretty well closed out, 
and fresh assortments are now being 
opened by the leading jobbers with a 
sprinkling of spring fabrics in their dis- 
play. The market retains its steadiness 
of tone, and what prices revisions have 
been made were all in an upward direc- 
tion. The financial condition of the trade 
was never in better shape. Collections 
are progressing very satisfactorily 
throughout the country and no trouble 
is anticipated, as no inconvenience is ex- 
perienced in securing loans, owing to the 
easy condition of the money market. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 

GOODS. 


But little new business was done in the 
cotton goods department last week, but 
the tone of the market was fairly strong. 
Brown sheetings are in irregular demand. 
Bleached shirtings, wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels, corset jeans and satesns are sev- 
erally in light demand and steady in price, 
and agents report a moderate business in 
silesias, flat-fold cambrics and fancy cot- 
ton linings. Colored cottons, as denims, 
ticks, cheviots, cottonades, checks, etc., 
are mostly quiet at present, but white 
goods are moving freely on account of 
back orders, and table damasks and quilts 
are in fair request. Agents report some 
call for fine and standard dress ginghams, 
seersuckers, zephyrs, chambrays, etc., 
adapted for the spring trade, and tho 
there has naturally been some abatement 
of the activity noticed in these fabrics a 
short time ago, transactions to date are 
doubtless much larger than at the corre- 
sponding timein any former year. Staple 
and fancy ginghams continue in fair de- 
mand, moderate supply and firm in price. 
Dress goods were in moderate demand, 
and fair deliveries of soft-wool and 
worsted fabrics were made by some of 
the commission houses on account of 
former transactions. Soft-wool fabrics, 
as plain and mixed tricots, plaids, stripes, 
etc., continue well sold up and very firm, 
and agents hold liberal orders for cash- 
meres, Henriettas, fine fancy worsteds, 
printed challies, etc. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR, 


Men’s wear woolens were in irregular 
demand and but few buyers have shown 
themselves upon the market. Light 
weight cassimeres and worsted suitings 
were quiet in demand. Fancy cloakings 
were in moderate request for freshening 
assortments in the hands of joubers and 
the cloak trade, and there was a light 
business in stockinets and Jersey cloths at 
steady prices. Kentucky jeans remain 
quiet,and doeskins are moving steadily 
on account of back orders. For flannels 
and blankets the demand was chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and a fair dis- 
tribution of these goods was made in 
relatively small parcels by leading job- 
bers. There was a fair movement in 
cotton hosiery and spring underwear, 
considerable shipments having been made 
to Western, Southern and Pacific Coast 





markets by some of the leading commis- 
sion houses. Cotton hose and half-hose, 
also ribbed and fancy cotton underwear, 
continue in moderate request, but plain 
descriptions of the latter are for the most 
part quiet and prices remain low and not 
very remunerative. For wool and merino 
hosiery and heavy shirts and drawers the 
demand was chiefly confined to small par- 
cels of specialties required for immediate 
distribution. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


It has been an uneventful week in for- 
e‘gn goods. But litt!e business has been 
done, tho some preparation has been 
made for future activity, which is ex- 
pected with the coming week. Some lit- 
tle attention was attracted to hosiery 
from the fact that an advance in value 
was well sustained. The imports of dry 
goods at this port for the past week and 
since January Ist, 1888,compare as follows 
with the same period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $2,475,357 $2,404,869 
Thrown on market.... 2,467,544 2,211,528 

Since Jan, lst. 

Entered ai the port... 125,876,990 121,748,445 


Thrown on market.... 125,174,207 121,117,088 








READING NOTICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT may reach its sub- 
scribers a few hours late this week as 





our press-rooms will be closed on New 
Y ear’s Day. 


TO OUR READERS. 





We offer our heartiest thauks to a great 
host of friends who have so kindly re- 
membered: us during the past week in 
sending us, not only a great many clubs, 
butin almost every case a large number 
of names with each club. New subscri- 
bers have been pouring in upon us at a 
great rate and we are thankful tosay that 
our old subscribers are almost uniformly 
renewing their own subscriptions. Our 
friends will not forget the favorable terms 
mentioned in our 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subhseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 


the clubbing rates here given: : 
Each. 


Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 
Three ss or three years... 2.33 
Four 4 or four years.... 2.12 
Five “i or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

During the past week we have had 
great pleasure in crediting a large number 
of persons with a year’s subscription free, 
jn consequence of their having taking ad- 
vantage of the following 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club of 
five new subscribers for one year each. 
with one remittance we will send an extra 
copy of the paper to any address for 
one year. 

By reference to the prospectus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, printed on the 30th page of 
this paper, it will be seen that we have 
secured the services of some of the fore- 
most writers of this country and Europe 
for the coming year, and we feel that it 
is safe for us to promise that THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be better than ever. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 

It is not yet too late to make your 
friend a present of THE INDEPENDENT for 
a@ year, and we are quite sure that it 
would be highly appreciated. We have 
received this year a very large number of 
orders for THE INDEPENDENT as presents 
tofriends which we have filled with great 
pleasure. 
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CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a number 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 


acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trial of this plan, 
that it works greatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves, If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptiy at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


A POPULAR DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


SPECIAL attention is called tothe well-known dry 
goods house of Messrs. James McCreery & Co., Broad- 
way and lith Street. This firm has a history that 
any dry goods house in the city may well be proud of. 
We have had dealings with them for years, and ex- 
tend to them our hearty congratulations and best 
wishes asthey are about to enter on another year of 
their long existence as one of the most popular dry 
goods houses in the city. The firm of Messcs. Jarres 
McCreery & Co. are importers and manufacturers of 
foreign and domestic dry goods and in the different 
departments of their large store may be found the 
choicest silks, velvets. woolen goods, linens, hosiery 
and dry goods of every description. The business of 
the year which has just closed, has been exceedingly 
satisfactory. Specia! attention is given to mail orders 
and readers of THE INDEPENDENT will receive the 
same attention if they send their orders by mail as if 
they wereto call in person. 








A WONDERFUL WELL. 


FRESH AND SALT WATER AND FIRE ALL FROM 
ONE HOLE. 





‘‘One of the most remarkable of the 
many wonderful things of which Pitts- 
burg boasts is the combination well at 
the cracker factory of 8. S. Marvin & 
Co., on Liberty Street. It produces at 
the same time cold water, as pure and 
sweet as the dew from heaven, salt 
water as briny as old ocean’s waves, 
and a flow of gas that when ignited 
illuminates the entire surroundings. The 
well was drilled some time ago. -At 100 
feet the fresh water was struck, and at 
200 feet the salt water and gas were 
found. Two casings were inserted and 
now, when the engine is started and the 
gas lighted, spectators behold the wonder- 
ful sight of fresh water, salt water and fire 
all coming out of one wellat the same 
time. The securing of pure water for 
his bakery, while others are compelled 
to use impure river water, is only one of 
the marks of Mr. Marvin’s enterprise. 
His bakery has grown to be the largest 
in the country, turning out a greater 
quantity and a better quality of Bread, 
Crackers and Cakes than any other house 
in America. If you want an absolutely 
pure, wholesome article, always ask your 
grocer for Marvin’s Pittsburg Crackers 
and Cakes.”—Pittsburgh Leader. 


_ 
oo 


DARWIN’S THEORY. 


DARWIN'S theory of the “survival of the fittest” 
issimply that the weakly die, while the robust and 

asey thrive and live. ow true this is of seed 
growth, ard how necessary tosow only that which is 
a by nature to live -_ develop. 

. Ferry & Co. e great seed Growers and 
ons Dealers of Detroit, Michigan, supply caly the 
best and purest, raisiug’ their own “soote by the most 
improved methods and with the greatest care, bring- 
ing to their business the a, aid oi more than 
34 years’ experience. Their Anhual”’ for 

889 is a rea! helptothe gardener, oa should be in 
the hands of all whodesire to purchase pure and true 

ds. Send )our name to the firm’s address at De- 
trolt. Michigan, and they will forward you a copy, 


oo 


To those wishing roses,*hardy plants, bulbs and 
seeds for home planting. we cordi 
the old retiable house of ‘in, 
West Grove, Penn. They .are admitted to be the 
largest rose growers in America, and their roses 
and piants are well and favorabiy known all over 
the United States and Canada. Their New Guide, 
110 pages, hanasomely illustrated, describes and tells 
how to grow more than two thousand varieties of 








the newest and choicest roses, hardy plants, buibs 
and seeds, and is sent free to all who write for it. 

See advertisement in we 

tenn ee & Conard Co., 


aper, and address The 
“ve, Penn. 








STEINWAY & as SONS 
PIANO-FORTES. 








Warerooms, - - = = 





THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL. 


THE Union and Central Pacific roads, and Pull- 
man Sompeay. pe on, December 5t! 
ot Pullman Vestibule Cars to run bet 
Bluffs and San Francisco. S:'eam get. clestate bar? 
separate bath rooms for ladies «nd Sper gh 
ber shops. observation and smokin 
female attendant for ladies and ch Idren = it 
“The finest train in the world.”—( Ez.) 








DIED. 


HEGEMAN—On Monday night. Decem er 24th, 1888, at 
the residence of his brother-in-law, Chauncey M. 
pew, peumonia, William A. Canes Hege- 
man, aged 47 ) ears, son of the late Wm. Hegeman 
ral services were held at Grace Church. Fri- 
y, December 28th, at 11 A.M. Interment at Green- 
wees by thet fnandiy. 











NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


J. H. TRUESDELL & CO. 


20 West {4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s a line of Ladies’ Suitings, 54 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c, Noroom to tell you why we can sell them at 
half. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations. 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of customers already know all about this 
last shrivel in prices 

40 inch Ladies" Cloth, all wool, 39 cen 

40 inch Henriettas, all ee new A — 39cents. 


Black Henriettas, 39 cents up. 
We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods. 
Prompt and careful attention to mail orders. 





“THE ECLIPSE 


COPYING APPARATUS. 
— thousand copies in black. No 
| pen. Be, no ey ry poner. no 
at 
os so exceeding! 


faithful that 
in most i 


cases “ Ecl circu- 
lars have been taken for ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application 
. FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 


#¥8 Rroadway, New York 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


D DIE eve 
fered. Now" 8 your time $0 get 
~ for our celebra’ 
Teas d Coffees, and secure 
a feautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Go 88 Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster" ‘8 Dictiona . For full particulars address 

EAT AMERICAN TEA © 
P. 0. Box 288. 81 and 33 Vesey 8t., 













ARMSTRONG. 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


ity as the only wear for 

ie and tomfort. For sale by 

1 First-class Dealers in Notions 
aa Furnishings 


Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. 0., 


Bridgepert, Conn. 
Will send sample pair by y Regis- 
tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS 


WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 


BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


200 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cai nets, Chases, Stands, et 

MELETE OUTETTS 


U 
Engravers Ty id Ox QOD, Machinists 
East cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York. 














THE FINES +7 MADE 


‘COLBURN'S 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING OF CONDIMENTS 












and enlarged; new shape; sew ¢ 


wlace, and Colored Bates’ Contain 

an Oo ilk 

lar plant, flower and = 
advertise «two dolla? w worth for 


orth, 
trevioo ‘of gg each copy 
X@ practical! 





NEW YORK. 





From Mme, ADELINA PATTI, 


To Messrs. 


Cuicaco, Int,, January 4th, 1882. 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 


ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you 


have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 


in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 


the pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be 


compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa- 


thetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Srzmway as 


peerless arong them all. 


Before returning to Europe, I shall select and pur- 


chase ene of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, my residence in South 


Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTL 





patty and quent Bee 
mw her re _ 


and 
‘or that amount in Seeds, so 


“s: = ICK SEEDSMAN, R. 








STEINWAY HALL, 


From Mme. ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, Juve Ist, 1881. 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs:—During the period of my various engagements in America 
with Her Majesty's Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts 
I have used your uurivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and un- 
disguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Sremway” as the Beau Ideal of all Pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are wen- 


derfully sympathetic to me. 


I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 


the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so effectively 
with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion, the Stermway Piano the most desirable instrument of all, certainly 


the best to accompany the voice. 


I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my 


salon at Bologna, Italy. 


Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will trazsmit 
to you with the necessary shipping directions. 


I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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JSusurauce. 
PRACTICAL BENEVOLENCE. 





THE Loaves-and-Fishes or miracle 
working societies keep it up, and there 
is no good reason why they should not do 
so as long as people are credulous enough. 
Anybody who is thus credulous can write 
to Mr. George R. Goodman, of Mahanoy 
City, Penn., and through him join the 
Reverting Fund Assurance Company of 
Reading, which thus advertises: 


“An excellent system of life insurance 
the advantages of which are, in a nutshell. 

**One-half of the money collected from 
policy-holders is deposited with the Guaran- 
tee Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of 
Philadelphia, as a Reverting Trust Fund. 
No part of this reverting fund ever again 
passes through the hands of the officers of 
the Association, but is administered by tbe 
Guarantee Company as a Trust fund, and 
by it paid to persistent members at the end 
of the reverting fund period—ten years. 
The other half constitutes the mortuary 
fund out of which death losses are paid. 
This plan insures absolute safety and the 
maximum financial results to the policy- 
holders. 

‘*According to an estimate on a policy 
having seven years to run in the present 
reverting fund period, expiring in 1895, a 
person of the age of thirty years, will pay 
the first year, including admission pre- 
mium, $38.72; in subsequent years, $30.70. 
At the expiration of the reverting fund 
period he will have paid $220.64, and his 
policy will have an estimated cash value of 
$818, which will be paid at that date, and 
the original policy continued thereafter at 
one-half the previous annual payments, or 
$15.35 per year.”’ 

The payments mentioned do not make 
$220.64, but such discrepancies are trifling. 
Whence comes the $818 cash? It might 
come out of the forfeited payments of the 
members who generously step out just 
before their $220 is to turn into $818; but 
the real secret is that the money will 
come out of the conjurer’s hat—that is, it 
will be taken (if taken at all) out of the 
payments of others, whose “‘ reverting- 
fund period ”—aclever phrase that is! has 
not expired. 

Here is another explanation, which we 
find in a Quincy (ILIl.) paper: 


“In your card of thanks you ask: ‘I 
would like to know how you can insurea 
man for $2,000, carry him for ten yearsfor 
only $202.75, and then when he dies pay to 
his beneficiaries the $2,000 and return to 
them the $202.75 which he has paid? I would 
not have believed it had I not seen it done.’ 

*“ Weemphatically answer we can doitand 
have been doing it for the last ten years, 
und we expect to do it for all time to come. 
We will say right here that this plan, a 
peculiarity of the Independent Order of 
Mutual Aid, combines cheapness, equity 
and durability, the three most important 
factors in lifeinsurance. [tis the cheapest 
as is illustrated in your query. Itis equi- 
table, for it equalizes the difference between 
the young and the old members, for experi- 
ence has taught us that the young may die 
much sooner, and the old may live far beyond 
what is termed life expectancy. Is it uot 
then just that the beneficiaries of him who 
pays the most should receive the most ? It 
willbe durable because it is equitable and 
cheap, and the members have a personal 
interest in remaining; as it occupies to 
them the same relation that a savings 
bank does to its depositors, besides the 
emergency or reserve fund it has, which 
can be used incase of acalamity or epi- 
demic, will give it great stability.” 

“We will now demonstrate to you that we 
can insure a man for $2,000, and that when 
he dies pay his beneficiary that amount and 
return all that he has paid into the order 
while living. This is done in this manner: 
When a brother dies we issue an assess- 
ment on two thousand members (there 
must be at least that many under our plan) 
for $1 each to pay the $2,000, which it does. 
Weadd 10 cents to the dollar, which is 
placed in the reserve or emergency fund 
and from that fund is paid to the brother’s 
heirs what he had paid into the order. We 
also add to the $1.10 sufficient to pay the ex- 
pense of running the institution. If the 
10 cents should not be sufficient for the ac- 
crued assessments, our constitution gives 
us the power to place in the reserve fund 
all of the 25 cents that may not be needed 
for expense. 

**The question may be asked: You have 
done i it so for ten nee but can you do it 
we have proven it by the 





best lifeinsurance actuaries, and,by the 
actual facts and figures of the experience 
of life insurance companies and societies 
that have been in existence for the last 100 
years; but as our space is limited we will 
give ourown experience for the last two 
years (the ninth and tenth year of our or- 
der). 

“The ten cents collected on each assess- 
ment of each member for that period was 
$10,321.20. The amount paid out of that 
sum to return the amount paid by those 
who died during that time was $6,096.75, 
leaving the nice surplus of $4,224.45 to help 
increase the emergency or reserve fund, 
which we take much pride and pleasure in 
seeing grow, as it is a sheet-anchor to any 
institution. We close by saying that any 
one desirous of further information can re- 
ceive it by calliug upon any member of the 
order, and if they wish the figures and 
statements verified, call on Brother Wil- 
liam M. Avise, grand secretary of the order. 

‘Thanking you for your kind expression, 
we are respectfully yours, 

“ F. W. KNOLLENBERG, 
‘**Presid’t Peerless Lodge No. 11,1.0. M. A. 

** Attest.: J. H. WEMHOENER, Rec. Sec’y.”’ 

This scheme proposes to hand you back, 
with your goods, all the money paid for 
them. The country is full of people who 
want to trade on such delightful terms, 
and nothing more attractive can be de- 
vised than a scheme for collecting policies 
of the life insurance companies without 
the always uncomfortable and often diffi- 
cult preliminary of paying premiums to 
them. We desire to become at once a 
member of the I. O. M. A., and will take 
the largest amount ever allowed by its 


rules, whether $2,000 or twenty times 
that. We will also take it on the Endow- 
ment plan, and the 10-year Endowment; 
there is something said of death in the 
letter, but it cannot be possible that the 
projectors have omitted such a popular 
feature as the 10-year Endowment, and 
so, as stated, we will take ours on that 
plan. But as it is obviously a needless 
trouble to pay in money which is posi- 
tively to be returned, we propose to omit 
that trouble and to take the $2,000 (or 
whatever largest amount it is) now. To 
this there can be no possible objection, 
because there is no doubt whatever that 
the money paid in will be returned; does 
not the President himself say ‘* wecan do 
it, and have been doing it for the last 
ten years, and we expect to do it for all 
time to come?” Ten years fail short of 
‘* all time to come,” and, not to be at all 
mean, the $2, 000 (or whatever it is) may 
be remitted to us, discounted at7 percent. 
New York funds not insisted upon; a 
check on a Quincy bank will do. 

By the way, we noticed, a few weeks 
ago, the following news dispatch from 
the city of Boston: 

‘** A feeble old woman was assisted by two 
Police Inspectors into Police Headquarters 
this morning. She was poorly dressed and 
sad of face, utterly unlike the dashing and 
fashionable woman who, a few years ago, 
created such a stir as proprietor of the 
Woman’s Savings Bank in this city. It 
was, however, none other than Mrs. Sarah 
K. Howe, who was finally captured this 
afternoon upon a complaint charging her 
with having swindled four ladies in 1886 
out of $2,000. The police withhold the 
names of the complainants, but one of them 
is Miss Sophie Sanderson, of Augusta, Me. 
Mrs. Howe has a long record for confidenca 
games. On October 16tb, 1880, Inspector 
Hanscom arrested her at 2 East Brookline 
Street, where she had established the 
‘**‘Woman’s Bank,’ and, by offering large 
rates of interest. had managed to induce 
many women to invest their savings with 
her, and they lost all. In 1882 she was con- 
victed and sentenced to three years in the 
House of Correction. After her release she 
started again on West Concord Street, but 
the papers exposed her, and she fled the 
city before any of her victims decided to 
prosecute. It was for sums of money ob- 
tained then that she was to day arrested.”’ 








INSURANCE. 
THK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OP NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desirn 
ble territory. to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
a. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
N. @STERRING Artrare 








1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


27 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTU 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
eontains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Kiamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. BAJ.E, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

TERUAET, WR. cccccccceccecoccescoce secosce 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums..............++ + $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Fist December, 1887..........+..006 $3,632,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

GOTEEE. cccrccccocsscce cvesces $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPeOnse........-eecsesseees 788,846 38 


The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


GURRERGEE GB cccccccccccccccccccocccccoscss 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.............. evoccccceccosoocce 218,192 40 

AMOUNE, 00 ccccccccccccccccccces cocccccccces $12,237,283 3% 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE, H . HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STU Gis, HARLESD. LEVERICH, 
BENJAMIN IELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOSIAH O. LO +EORGE BLISS, 
Ww. LIES. ANSON AR 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC B 
HORACE G@ DW’D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 

A. HAND, JAMES SHEWLETT, 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, RGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
OHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








nctae pacacvosocecs cvesvocee 4, 6 
EPA BILitiEs Srcusnesosseacasoues § EXOTME $8 38 & 
GET ccc ccsce covecnsncsesaces “$784, 044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
~—enees by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


New ut 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. mi Ag Sec 





Total Surplus......... ar asesis 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Poatare | in tite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
pany, 0 dowment Policies for precisely the 

sa heretofore charged for whole Life! Pel- 
icies. These Oe pa in the Ann! ua) distri- 

bution of oar us. are subject to ihe Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender on8 paid-up insurance values 


dorsed on eve! 
a2) analary of the New Feature may be 
's Office. 


Rs 
had en application at 


POST-OFFICE B SQUARE BOSTON. 





Insure Your Lifeas You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by ieclf, but_ with the right to renew the insurance as lo as you live, b yinents adjusted 
Tak "You can do this by takin 


cover the cost of the 
term in the provident 


Among all life 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


dur mngcech term selected and BS for. 
vings Life Assurance lety, 
economical and fa'rert poem of of life pnomragce attainable. 

vident Savings shows the longest satta autiee of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to am 


ucando t 
120 Broadway, New 


ings caouabie 
ork. The safest, m 


insured 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
Agencies. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of 
Send for prospectus. Good agenta wanted. 








for retnsurance,and- = hppeeeh omnes, .38 83 

Surplus over all Liabilities . ia aT 2 

TOTAL ASSETS. zi anuary Ist, 1888...... 401,950 uu 
THOS. H. MO TG M NERY. ‘esident. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (New YORE, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon’ e 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


-- $2,585,904 05 








Reserve for re-insurance... 


Reserve.ampleforallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Purplus.......... ..e.ceeecccee 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 








This company d its busi under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT. President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. MCCURDY 
BABCOC TIN, 





SAMUEL D. K, EDWARD MA 
GEORGE BLISS. ALES ie ORK 
HIRAM BARNEY JNO. L. RIKE 
HENRY C. BOWEN. JOHN H. REED, 
RLES. H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
. CORLIES, WM. MM. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, wo. H. 
B. CHITTENDEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. LATE 
S FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, THEO ODORE, F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, J. D. VERM yn. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDEL, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 








J. M. ALLEN, President, 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 

O. P. FRALEIGH. Secretary. 
4. WHEEL WRIGHT, Ass’t 
WM. T. STANDEN, Aetuary 








er 00, 
Increase in new business........ 40 per — 
Increase of business in force........$2,400,000 


POLICIES AIMS PA fi Brom 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE, laeedal 
rw BSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitabi t 
with recognized business | principles. ae eae 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY. Super. 
at Home Office 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
- forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 
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Equitable Tontine Policy. 


September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
fifteen annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5,364. 

Here is the result September 15th, 1888: 


A cash value of $6,567.70. This is a return 





) 
in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 
each $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 


of $10,000 of assurance during the. fifteen 





years. He could have taken a paid-up policy 
) 
for $15,860. This would secure a return in 
sealer 
cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295.70 for 


each $100 paid in premiums. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


GIVES A 


Better Contract, 


And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
’ 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


HOME 


Insurance Co. of New York. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


July, 1888. 


CR Rae Pind. dada ceca Reopen cstenseedstiackieeinaestee $3,000,000 00 
Se IE I isaide a voccodesteccie, dvceccccsssctctveiveackeasts 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 











paabeceroee” skenanee 437,784 25 
ED Wer CI ic on.as 00 00ers cccecees bocccecevdencoutbaweaneuees 10,486 66 
POS Wc iccscccatvecnapeeseseuserashuesésdecsscesstese sous 1,203,830 97 


GRRE: Ms bai onsets “dene ein tedeesccnenessatinseebi tens cebeeaaes $8,034,146 88 





Cash in Banks 


pinbevuvedoessehweseddnsvesbontr. cecenehecouvensaoeanadss $188,235 69 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 659,050 00 
United States Stocks (market value).................cccccccccecscccceess 2,661,625 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,222,272 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)...................0cccceccccseecees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ...........eceeecceeces 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888............cccccc cece ee cece 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................665 398.515 91 


PE I os viss ie cece dives Sundvestsebacdcncedeccecsececsanpecpeetpasgebs 1,344,366 46 


Total.... $8,084,146 88 








DIRECTORS: 
{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
. WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FOUSDICK 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8S. CARTER, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. Jr., | Vice-Pres’ts, THOMAS B. GREENE. } Sec s. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over . .. . $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 











The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 





1845 -- - - $97,490.34 

WW55 - + = 2,850,077 .56 

I8G5 - - 12,235,407.86 

IGT) © et 7 2,446,970.06 

1885 - - 103,876,178.51 

Jan. 1.1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
6 Sage oe ip 114,181,963.24 
“« 1188S - + 118,806,851.88 
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Old and Young. 


THE WIND’S BALLAD. 


BY AGNES L. CARTER. 





GA! LANT and gay in armor bright, 
(Sigh, sigh, wind in the woodland !) 

He. was a low-born, valiant knight ; 
(Wind in the woodland, softly sigh !) 


Sweet and modest and fair to see, 
(Sigh, sigh, wind in the woodland ') 
She was a lady of high degree, 
(Wind in the woodland, softly sib !) 


Forth he rode from the castle gate ; 
(Sigh, sigh, wind, etc.) 
Hopeless love is a cruel fate! 
(Wind in the woodland, etc.) 


Over the land and over the main, 
Sougbt he the fields of sunny Spain. 


Under his broadsword flashing keen 
Many a Paynim fell, I ween. 


Sorely wounded and spent and worn, 
Into a castle was he borne. 


Tended him there a maiden bright; 
Love looked out from her eyes of night. 


“Far above like a star doth shine, 
She I love. and may not be mine. 


‘* She who loves me is good and fair, 
A flower upon my breast to wear.” 


Unto his lips the flower he pressed ; 
It bloomed and withered upon his’ breast. 


’Mongst her roses the lady passed, 
Soft, bright eyes toward the distance cast. 


‘* Will he come back from far away ” 
Did he love me’? He did not say.”’ 


Silence and change as years have fled, 
Roses and laughter spent and dead. 


Shadow and sun on the castle wall; 
Light leaves over the garden fall ; 


Over the lady’s grave they blow. 
Down comes a horseman, riding slow. 


‘* Who lies under this stone so gray ?”’ 
(Sigh, sigh, wind in the woodland !) 
* An angel of mercy,” the women say: 
(Wind in the woodland, softly sigh !) 
New Yor CIry 


—<—- 


OLD DEBTS. 


BY MISS A. tL. 








NEVINS. 





JoHN GRESHAM was an iil-paid scientific 
and literary editor on the staff of a s'rug- 
gling New York journal. He lived in one 
room on the fifth story of a small third- 
class hotel near Lafayette Place, with his 
only child, a ten year old boy. 

The five-pair back, as they say in Lon- 
don, was neither a large nor an agreeab'e 
apartment. The best of rooms wil! have 
a weird smell when the carpet has not 
been beaten for ten years, nor the petro- 
leum lamp cleaned for a week. There 
was a big writing-table in the middle of 
the room strewn, of course, with unpaid 
bills, rejected manuscripts and crumpled 
papers belonging to the father, and with 
sketches, copy-books and kindergarten 
weaving paper, the property of the son. 
Near the table was a revolving bookcase 
filled with dictionaries and boys’ books. 
A double bed was in an alcove, and on 
the bed, at the time when this story 
begins, was John, sleeping peacefully, un- 
disturbed by the hammering of the steam 
in theradiator. Harry, his small freckled 
son, was sitting by the window. 

He was looking out on several interest- 
ing back yards, on to the rear of a row of 
tenement houses, each house with six 
stories of iron  fire-escapes. Harry 
thought he should like to turn a monkey 
loose at the bottom of the skeleton stair- 
cases and see him climb to the top. Most 
of the housekeeping in the tenement flats 
was done outside on these fire-escape bal- 
conies which were adorned with ice boxes 
and wash tubs, and,on top of the railings, 
clothes and children were hung out to 
air. Clothes-lines were fastened to the 
high telegraph pole in the center of each 
yard, one line for every flat. On pleasant 
days the air was full of flapping shirts and 
petticoats. Mustard-colored cats scaled 
the walls of the houses, stuck their heads 
into the refrigerators, nibbled at the 
spinach and lettuce placed outside the 
windows, and tried to get at the dead 
fowls which the cooks tied up in paper 





bags and suspended by strings from the 
fastenings on the blinds. The clothes, 
the lettuce, and the cats looked grimy; 
the wind blew the smoke down from the 
chimney pots, and the window into the 
room was very dirty. 

It began to grow dark; he watched the 
women pullingin their strings of clothes, 
and then, leaving the window, he tiptoed 
softly, comparatively speaking, to his 
father’s side, and looked at him. 

Jobn wassleeping with his mouth open, 
asmile curling his lips slightly, under his 
drooping brown mustache. He was just 
twenty-one years older than bis son; he 
looked boyish as he lay where he had 
flung himself lazily on the bed, his head 
thrown back, his brown hair falling 
damply on his white forehead. In his 
hand above his head he held loosely a 
brier-wood pipe, and the counterpane was 
liberally sprinkled with tobacco ashes. He 
was over six feet tall and was dressed in 
very old clothes. 

Harry, his hands in his pockets, his head 
on one side, looked at his parent earnestly; 
then he turned and walked, in his little 
creaking boots, brass-knobbed and leath- 
er-thonged and much in need of blacking, 
to the grate, and sat down on the rug. 
He began to cut his fingers with a large- 
bladed man’s knife and succeeded in mak- 
ing a little heap of bloody shavings on the 
floor. It was cold.” Harry thought his 
father would be pleased to see a fire when 
he woke up. And then the window could 
be opened a moment, to let out the smell 
of the dusty carpet, the stale smoke and 
the kerosene oil. The boy shed much in- 
nocent blood and wiped his fingers fre- 
quently on a handkerchief so dirty that 
its appearance was positively not injured 
by the addition of a little gore; finally he 
got a large supply of shavings and he 
made afirein thegrate. The coal he cai- 
ried in his hands from the closet, as he 
did not care to make any noise, and soon 
the fire burned very well. He warmed 
his stubby fingers and then returned to 
the window and rubbed his nose and 
cheeks against the grimy glass. 

The gibbeted clothes were tossing about 
idiotically; the woman opposite him-in 
the tenement house had taken in the dry 
ones, and had just sent out a fresh, reek- 
ing lineful. Harry drew several handker- 
chiefs from his pocket, and decided that 
he also would have a wash, to-morrow. 
The inferior breed of cats swarmed thick- 
er than ever in the yards and began to 
shriek. Harry watched them eagerly. 

“If I had a stone, wouldn’tI peg it at 
*em, tho!” he said. 

Then a knock came at the door and a 
boy stuck in a note; he looked about the 
room inguisitively and departed. Harry 
went to the bed and sat down on his 
father, heavily. 

‘*Eh?” said Jobn, waking up. He 
opened his mouth in a tremendous yawn 
and stared at his small son who was 
punching him softly. 

‘*That boy brought this; the devil, you 
know, tho I don’t see why you call him 
that.” 

‘*Oh,” said John, taking the note and 
reading it, languidly. 

‘* Hang it, Harry,” he said, ‘‘ I must go 
out this evening toa miserable literary 
club up-town. Get my things, will you, 
and light the gas.” 

Harry carried matches loose in the 
pockets of his trousers; he pulled out a 
handful, grandly, and climbed up on the 
desk among the ink-pots and lighted the 
gas. He scrambled down, went to the 
closet and took out his father’s evening 
clothes, which Le admired very much, 
more than the wearer did, for the coat 
was too tight; it was as old and as tight 
as Philip Firmin’s coat, and John was 
afraid that it also would split at the inked 
seams. When the tall young man was 
dressed, Harry looked at him with awe. 
Such smooth brown hair, such a shining 
shirt, rising sublimely out of the disorder. 
He towered over the grubby little boy. 

‘* What paws!” said the clean young 
father with disapproval, and Harry hid 
them. 

‘Old man,” said John, ‘‘ you will be 
scared up here, all alone, won’t you ?” 

‘*Humph !” said Harry, ‘‘ scared ?” 

** Good-by, sir,” 








‘**Good-by, Papa.” 

John put on his ulster and hat and hur- 
ried down-stairs, his son followed him to 
the landing and watched him with asober 
face till he was out of sight. Perhaps-the 
thought of solitude did alarm him, for he 
called out, softly: , 

‘* Papa, Iwant to speak to you;” but 
John did not hear, so the boy went back 
into the room. 

But the father did return fora moment; 
he ran up out of breath, with a paper bag 
in his hand and a bottle under his arm. 

‘* You must have supper, you know, you 
little nuisance.” 

The boy sprang on his father and 
hugged him vehemently, but said nothing. 
Later John found a spot of moisture on 
his breast, as if, when the lad had pressed 
his li‘tle cheek against it, he had shed a 
tear. 

‘* Good-by, dearie,” said the father. ‘If 
a collector should turn up, just you tell 
him I won’t be back till late.” 

Harry entered the room again, shut the 
door, put the bag on the bed for the pres- 
ent and sat downin a rocking-chair to 
think. How very quiet it was! How 
large the room looked, and what a star- 
ing window was that one. He wished, 
just for once, there was a curtain in front 
of it which he could pull down, to hide 
the white, dead clothes that gibbered at 
him as the wind made them flutteron the 
line, and he did not like the idea that 
thse unhealthy cats might come across 
the roof to look in at him. He wished 
the steam would not thump so in the 
pipes. He wondered what time it was, 
and wished his father had not lent his 
watch toa man. He guessed it must be 
about eight o’clock. He knew a boy who 
had to go to bed at eight o’clock. Humph, 
he could sit up as late as he pleased. 

Harry looked little and babyish as he 
sat in the big rocking-chair, grasping the 
arms, turning in the toes of his feet. rock- 
ing gloomily, and looking up at the big 
window at the beckoning shirt sleeves. 
He hoped a cat would not come and look 
at him through the glass, and if a rat 
should run out of the closet, he did not 
know what he should do. 

The whole evening was before him and 
he had the liberty of the room; but, for 
some reason, he did not feel excited, not 
like playing. It needs resolution to play by 
one’s self. He would rather read in some 
of his father’s books, perhaps. Still rock- 
ing, he examined the literature on the re- 
volving bookcase. That Encyclopedia, with 
the long name, was not bad, especially 
the volume with the plates of snakes; but 
he did not care to hunt for them then; 
what was the fun of looking at hooded 
cobras when a fellow was alone at the top 
of the house, where the fire made the 
shadows under the bed wriggle strangely. 
His father had not praised the fire, after 
all. Harry wished he had not taken the 
trouble to make it. 

What frightful shadows there were; 
He turned up the gas very high and 
looked at the books again. Macaulay’s 
** Essays.” He knew who Macaulay was; 
he established missions in New York 
City. ‘‘Animals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood.” That sounded good, but there 
were no pictures init. He did not feel 
like reading, after all; he kicked the old 
bookcase doggedly, and sent it whirling 
around, stared up at the ceiling, and tried 
singing, ‘* Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

The light flared and shone on a silver 
frame that was placed on a little table by 
the bed. Inside the glittering frame was 
a miniature of a beautiful young woman, 
in full ball-dress. It was the only beauti- 
ful thing within the four walls. In that 
disordered room part of John’s clothes 
were heaped on the bed, the rest were 
thrown into the closet. Papers were in 
confusion on the desk and were falling 
out of the half-opened drawers. The 
dirty green walls were bare, the mantel]. 
piece washideous. It was a scene of dis- 
comfort and ugliness, in the midst of 
which sat the disconsolate little boy, rock- 
ing in a creaking chair under the gas- 
light which shone on his shiny head. 

That was the picture seen by the gentle- 
man who, a few minutes later, came up 
the stairs, opened the door and looked 
sternly in. He was a very tall old gentle- 





man, as tall as Harry’s father. Erect, he 
did not stoop at al] at the shoulders but 
his knees trembled a little. He was 
dressed for the evening and his coat was 
not too tight for him nor was it inked at 
the seams. In his button-hole he wore a 
magnificent flower. His head was held 
up haughtily and he had a fierce gray 
mustache like a general’s and alarming 
eyes. He put up a double eyeglass and 
looked severely about the room; he did 
not notice Harry at first but apparently 
saw every other object, the silver framed 
miniature included. Then his eye fell on 
the boy and he frowned a little, as a pre- 
liminary to conversation. Neither of 
them spoke for a moment. Harry 
knocked his toes together and looked at 
the visitor with wistful, sleepy eyes. At 
last he said, rocking a little: ‘‘I say, are 
you a collector?” 

‘* A what?” said the tall old gentleman, 
bending down as tho he were a little deaf. 

‘* Because I mean to say, if you have 
come to collect a bill from papa, it’s no 
use; he won't be in for ever so long.” 

**So your father owes bills, does he? 
and is dunned for them. That sounds 
probable,” said the old gentleman, in a 
deep voice. ‘* No,I have not come to col- 
lect a bill. Your father owes me a debt, 
tis true, a debt of gratitude, but I never 
expect him to pay it.” 

The little boy heaved a sigh of relief. 
‘*T wish every one was like you,” he said, 
gratefully. ‘‘ Won’t you sit down?’ 

The old man stooped his head ostenta- 
tiously at the door and entered. 

‘*What’s your name?” he said, in the 
terrible voice in which he addressed 
wicked people. He was a famous judge, 
but the boy did not know that. 

‘“*Harry,” said the child. 
yours?” 

The Judge smiled a little: he could 
smile, if he wanted to. 

‘* My name is Harry, also,” he said. He 
sat down in the big chair which the child 
abandoned hurriedly. 

‘*Where is your father? Tell me the 
truth; is he here or is he not?’ he said, 
frowning a little, to conceal the fact that 
he had smiled. 

‘* He is out,” said the boy, “ reporting 
a lecture.” He put his elbow on the 
desk, leaned his head on his hand and 
stared at the old man, and the old man 
stared at him. 

‘* You and he live here, eh ?” 

** Yes,” said the boy, proudly. 

The old man looked about the room 
again. 

‘*We sleep together in that bed. It’s 
fun!” His face lighted up, but then he 
looked at his visitor again shyly, and 
said, uneasily: ‘‘ You are sure you are 
not a collector?” 

‘*Yes; I am sure,” said the Judge. 
‘Your father knows me. I have not 
come here to hurt him. Don’t be afraid; 
I'll only stay here a few minutes, till I 
get my breath.” 

Harry concluded not to be afraid of 
him any longer. He sighed again, and 
looked at the splendid moss-rose in the 
Judge’s button-hole. 

‘So your father leaves you alone 
often?” 

‘*Ounly when he has to. Ue stays at 
home when he can and reads to me or 
tells mestories; for my papa knows every- 
thing,” said the boy, doggedly. 

‘Indeed! I was not aware of that. 
What does he know?” 

‘** Everything in these books and lots of 
languages. Sanscrit and everything else. 
He teaches me, too. I am going to be 
exactly Jike my papa when I grew up.” 

‘I should not wonder if you were,” 
said the grim old man. “I see you love 
your father.” 

The boy twisted his body about awk- 
wardly. 

‘* You see Papa understands boys.” 

‘*He understands you, dves he? well, 
well!” 

‘“*T help him, too.” 

**Indeed, and how"” 

‘*T brush his clothes and find him words 
in the dictionary. I can’t find them as 
fast as he can tho. My papa is so very 
clever, you see.” 

The loyalty of a child is stronger 
even than the devotion of a woman. A 
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loyal boy is a good companion in adver- 
sity, as faithfulas a dog, sometimes less 
exacting than a wife. 

The old gentleman put out his hand 
and touched the boy’s shining head. 
‘“What do you do here, my boy, when 
you are alone?” 

The only caresses Harry ever received 
were from men—from his father and his 
father’s friends—and the touch on his 
head did not embarrass him; on the con- 
trary it convinced him he could confide 
in his visitor. Altho sleepy, he was in- 
clined for some conversation; and tho this 
finely dressed old gentleman was alarm- 
ing at first sight, the boy felt instinctively 
he was perfectly harmless. He rested his 
dirty little hand on the old man’s knee 
and replied: 

**T louk at pictures sometimes. There 
are lots in here,” he said. pulling outa 
drawer in the desk. The Judge looked 
inquisitively at the mass of photographs, 
sketches and playbills. 

‘*These are pictures of Papa’s college 
friends,” said Harry, handing him a bun- 
dle. 

‘“*IT know; 
Judge. 

‘This used to be Papa’s home in the 
country.” The boy held up a sketch of a 
large elm-shaded white country house, 
and the old man looked at it in silence. 

‘*That’s me, in dresses,” Harry said, 
contemptuously, ‘‘and that’s Papa, taken 
last year.” 

The Judge held this portrait in his 
hands a long time. So this was John. 
Why, those were honest brown eyes. 
And where were the lines of dissipation? 
Gone, replaced by an expression of stern- 
ness, of sadness. The handsome keen face 
was lke the old Judge’s own. 

‘‘That’s my papa,” repeated the boy, 
monotonously. 

‘**And who is that?” said the visitor, 
picking a faded photograph out of the 
pile. 

‘“‘That is Grandpapa. Isn't he a hand- 
some man?’ It was indeed the portrait 
of avery courtly old gentleman. Harry 
looked from it to the Judge who blushed 
faintly. The boy exclaimed with simplic- 
ity: ‘* It looks like you !” 

‘So John keeps the old man’s picture. 
Does he ever say anything to you about 
his father, hey ?” 

‘* Sometimes, but Grandpapa does not 
like us, you know.” 

**Oh,” said the Judge. 

The little boy sighed again; he was 
always sighing, poor littleman. ‘I wish 
he would not be angry;I wish he would 
come and see us. I think he must be 
rich,and perhaps if he knew how poor my 
papa was he would give him some money. 
Papa has to work so hard.” 

The child looked careworn: he frowned 
thoughtfully, leaned his elbow on the 
table and put his cheek on his hand again. 
He was now standing close to the Judge, 
resting carelessly against him, almost in 
the same awkward, affectionate way in 
which he liked to hang at his father’s 
elbow. Fifteen minutes had passed since 
the arrival of the Judge and now the boy 
was on intimate terms with him. 

The old gentleman sat there, looking 
much out of place in that shabby room 
with the vulgar flickering gas shining on 
his glossy broadcloth and his white hair, 
and on the poorly dressed, untidy little 
boy. They were both looking at John’s 
portrait. 

‘* Poor Papa,” said the boy. 

‘*But you help him,” said the Judge, 
smiling. 

‘* Yes,and I take care of him. I make 
him tea. Oh dear!” he moaned, sudden- 
ly, putting his head down on thedesk, 

‘* What is the matter?” 

‘‘T am so hungry.’ 

‘* What?” shouted the old man, start- 
ing up. ‘Hungry? bless my soul, 
haven’t you enough to eat? That is 
really too bad of John. Wait, I'll take 
you home. T’ll adopt— Ill go and 
fetch’ — 

He put on his hat and took up hiscane. 

“Stop,” said Harry, calmly. ‘ There’s 
lots to eaton the bed. Do youthink my 
papa would go away and leave me noth- 
ing to eat? I should think not!” The 
Judge sat down and looked at Harry quite 


T have seen them,” said the 





speechless. The little boy yawned and 
blinked his eyes sleepily. ‘“‘ My papa 
wouldn’t do that,” be said. He brought 
the paper bag and showed his friend some 
buttered rolls and cold chicken. ‘‘ Look 
here, you can have some. I’ve got more 
than I want.” 

‘“‘Thank you,I have dined,” said the 
Judge. 

Harry sat down on the floor, ate a little, 
drank some milk and yawned again. 

‘*Tam sosleepy,” he said. He put the 
remains of his cold supper in the closet 
while the Judge watched him. 

‘Should you mind telling me what time 
it is? Some body has Papa’s watch.” 

‘‘Nearly ten.” ; 

“Tl wait up a little longer; perhaps 
Papa will come soon and you can stay 
and see him, if you want to.” 

“Come here,” said the Judge; and the 
child climbed up on the old man’s knees, 
put his face down beside the pink moss- 
rose and closed his eyes. He said witha 
little sigh. ‘‘ Look here, old Harry, if 
you know my grandpapa, won’t you tell 
him how hard poor Papa works, and ask 
him to forgive him?” 

**T will,” said the Judge; and the child 
fell asleep. 

The yellow cats did not dare come to 
the window and annoy the little boy 
while he was clasped in strong arms, but 
they howled down in the court and the 
clothes flapped, the pole creaked and the 
steam thumped and banged in the pipes. 
The fine old gentleman sat and held the 
heavy little boy in hisarms, and he won- 
dered at hiraself all the time. 

‘* John could not wish for a more elo- 
quent advocate than this boy,” murmur- 
ed the Judge. ‘Strange, Idid not think 
he was the sort of man to inspire affec- 
tion in achild. Now Ilamdifferent. The 
boy says he is poor. Iam glad of it—l’m 
glad of it.” 

He looked at everything in the room 
till all the objects in it became indelibly 
impressed on his mind, and in particular 
he remarked the face of the miniature in 
the silver frame. 

In the mean time, John was hurrying 
home from the office. If he had known 
who was waiting for him he would have 
walked still faster; but he arrived at last. 
The old man heard him coming up-stairs 
accompanied by a friend with whom he 
stopped to talk in the hall. The Judge 
listened impatiently; he heard him say 
something about not waking the boy, and 
then the friend departed and John ap- 
peared at the door. Commanding, im- 
petuous, he stood there, his coat flying 
open, out of breath, staring at the figure 
in the chair. 

** Father!” he said, inamazement. The 
scene requires no explanation. We have 
all known of dissensions in families, of 
quarrels between fathers and sons; we 
have heard, occasionally, of reconcilia- 
tions. The cause of the quarrel makes no 
difference; generally there is no cause; 
the result in this case was simply that 
Judge Gresham had not seen his son for 
many years. 

Father and son they were; the haughty 
eagle face and towering figure of the old 
Judge were copied faithfully in the form 
and features of the handsome young jour- 
nalist who stood there, passing his band 
over his eyes as if he could not believe the 
evidence of his senses. He came in 
slowly. 

‘Let me take the child away, won't 
you, sir?” hesaid. ‘‘He is awfully heavy.” 

The Judge felt be was in an undignified 
position, holding a big hot child who 
breathed heavily and whose checks were 
smeared with bread and butter, and John 
relieved him of his burden, strode to the 
bed and Jaid Harry down on it, covering 
him with an old dressing-gown. The 
Judge stood up and shook off from his 
waistcoat the crumbs which had been de- 
posited there with the petals of the 
wrecked moss-rose. He cleared his throat 
and prepared a little speech; John waited 
to hear it, and showed no emotion of any 
sort. 

‘Ahem! is it your habit may I ask, sir, 
to leave your child here, alone, at the 
mercy of any chance intruder, while you 
are away pursuing your course of—of 
pleasure, sir, in the town?” 





In that way had the Judge been accus- ° 


tomed to address John when he got into 
trouble atcollege. This style of speech 
no longer irritated the son; he listened to 
the thunder and replied, gravely: 

‘‘ It grieves me to be forced to leave the 
boy. Father.” 

His tone was haughty. There was si- 
lence for a moment; both men bad much 
to say; neither of them wished to begin 
to speak. They looked at each other, 
about the room, at the child asleep under 
the tattered coat, at the lovely miniature. 

‘“Well,” said the old man at last, 
‘‘ have you nothing to say tome? Have 
I climbed these stairs and waited here 
patiently for nothing ?” 

‘* Thank you for coming, Father,” said 
the proud son in a stately manner; ‘‘ but 
I wish you had come before.” He looked 
at the picture, set by the bed to be wor- 
shiped. 

‘* Believe me, John,” exclaimed the old 
man, quailing before his son’s stern 
glance, ‘‘I did not know—I only heard a 
sbort time ago that your little son was 
motherless.” 

“If you had chosen, you might have 
known that my poor wife died two years 
ago.” 

It is wonderful how swiftly time flies 
during the progress of a family quarrel. 
When one is actively engaged in quarrel- 
ing, it is such an engrossing amusement 
that years slip by almost unnoticed. This 
father and son had been on bad terms for 
ten years—years which had fied like 
lightning. To nurse grudges is almost as 
exciting an occupation as to eng»ge in 
active hostilities. 

“Ten years ago!” muttered the old 
Judge,with a pang of remorse. He looked 
at the young man’s icy face, and these 
words burst from his lips in passionate 
haste: 

‘‘What, you condemn me, do you? It 
is my fault? God forgive you, John; 
wait till your son comes to manhood, and 
see how you will feel when he tramples 
your dearest hopes beneath ycur feet; 
and he'll do it—yes, he’lldo it. DidntI 
see you, breaking my heart, extravagant, 
dissolute, marrying beneath you? yes, I 
will say it!” 

‘* Stop, sir,” said the son; ‘‘ I won’t bear 
another word !” 

Altho with advancing years the father 
had lost little of his obstinacy he had not 
acquired any more, having long passed 
the age when the faculties increase in 
power; but the son’s vigorous will became 
stronger the older he grew. He was 
new more determined and obstinate than 
the Judge and more self-possessed. The 
old man trembled, with sorrow ;s well as 
with anger; but at first the anger pre- 
dominated. He straightened his shoul- 
ders, his knees trembled, but he grasped 
the back of a chair and addreased his son. 


John listened sardonically, his father’s . 


words could no ionger anger him. 

**You are unchanged, ill-tempered.” 
John smiled. ‘‘Revengeful.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ Undutiful,” the old man 
cried. How dared John be supercilious? 
Men who lived in garrets had no business 
to be supercilious. ‘‘And I ask you, is 
this the way to bring up a child ?” 

“It is the best I can do,” said the 
strange young man, really pleased that 
his father should see his poverty. ‘I 
have brought him up to love me, at any 
rate.” 

‘* How will you educate him?” 

‘* Without help from others,” 

** You scorn my assistance, then? for I 
came to offer it.” 

John was silent. Adversity had embit- 
tered him; he had learned to think it hap- 
piness tospurn favors. After a while the 
Judge spoke again. 

*T see Ihave come on a fruitless er- 
rand,” said the poor, angry old gentle- 
man; ‘‘so I'll go home—I'll go home.” 

He flicked a rose leaf from his waist- 
coat with atrembling hand, John thought 
of his dead wife and still was silent, a 
struggle was going on in his breast. 

The Judge’s gouty foot shuffled on the 
floor, his cane thumped, he was prepared 
for a retreat; mournful and yet angry he 
turned to go. Then helooked toward the 


bed at the legs and arms protruding from 
the heap of clothes. And just then Harry 





woke up and rubbed his eyes with the 
little fists which had seen hard service. 
He leaned his heavy head on his hand and 
looked up at his tall relations. 

‘““So you have got back, Papa? That 
gentleman says you owe him a debt; but 
he isn’t a collector, tho.” 

**Go to sleep, Hatry,” said his father, 
sternly. The boy sank back, lay with his 
eyes wide open, stared at the men, and 
said, thoughtfully; 

‘* His name is Harry, too.” 

The Judge was an old man; anger was 
now a short-lived emotion with him; his 
wrath began to melt away under the in- 
fluence of the little lad’s gaze. 

‘*Good-by, my brave boy,” he said, in 
an old man’s quaver. 

‘‘Are you going, old Harry? Don’t 
forget you promised to find Grandpapa 
and to tell him all about poor Papa.” 

‘*Poor Papa!” said the grandfather, 
looking at the stern, handsome son. 

‘* John,” said the old orator and lawyer, 
supplicatingly—* John, you are in debt? 
My son,so am I, I owe you and your 
boy ten years’ interest of affection. 
Come; I am ready to pay all old scores. 
Forgive me, Jack, and come home. 
Make an old man happy, I entreat you. 
That honest boy has vindicated you; he 
has asked me to forgive you, and now I 
beg—yes, I beg you, for his sake, to par- 
don me.” 

John’s face was white; he looked about 
the room; he hated its dirty walls; he 
hated the window and the baunts of the 
poor it looked upon; and yet he hated to 
yield. He saw on the table the photo- 
graph of the old stately country house. 
What a contrast! He thought of bis boy- 
hood there; he thought of his father’s 
lonely old age, and then his strength, his 
pride, his self-control gave way. ‘Oh, 
Father, Father, I am”"— He was going 
to say he was also to blame, but he could 
not finish; and he put his head down on 
the mantel-piece. His father put his arm 
gently on his son’s shoulder. The men 
looked at each other tenderly; they were 
reconciled. 

John went to the bedside took up the 
portrait of the poor dead beauty and 
pressed it to his lips, then put it in his 
breast pocket. He lifted up the warm, 
sleepy boy and strode back with him in 
his arms to the old man. The child put 
his head on his father’s shoulder and 
threw his arms around his neck, 

‘* He does love you, John,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘* Have I time before I die to 
teach my son to love me?” 

Say good-by, little Harry, to the dirty 
room and the dreadful court-yards; to 
the flapping, dripping clothes, to the 
howling cats. There are no more lonely 
evenings in the garret among the horrid 
shadows, 

Turn down the gas, lock up the empty 
room. The debts are all paid, father and 
son are reconciled. 


In the Judge's big city house is an 
upper room siimply and scantily fur- 
nished. The floor is stained, the rugs are 
threadbare. There is a hacked, defaced 
table, a broken mirror and a bookcase 
filled with dog-eared school-books. On 
hanging-shelves a precious collection i 
arranged of tools and toys; a broken saw, 
an unstrung racket, a withered football. 
There, in John’s old room, they put Harry 
to bed and there we leave him. 

When he wakes his eyes will fall on 
delightful objects, on sticks and whips 
and hats. While he sleeps the father and 
grandfather watch over him. He has two 
protectors instead of one. The long es- 
trangement has ended. 

NEw Yore« Crty. 
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DURING the first seventy years of the Gov 


ernment but fifty-five patents were allowed 
to women; but in 1887 alone, 188 were issued, 
and the total is over 2,000. The first patent 
ever given toa woman was in 1800, when 
Mary Kies took out one for straw weaving 
with silk orthread. The second patent was 
issued to Mary Brush in 1815 for a corset. 
Probably the oldest woman inventor alive 
is Mrs. Nancy M. Johnson, who in 1848 
patented an ice-cream freezerand made con- 
siderable money thereby. Most of the 
patents issued to women have been in some 
way connected with their dress or household 
labor saving devices. Few of the women 
who have invented were from the New Eng- 
land States, and the most of the few were 
from Massachusetts, 
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HERE THEY COME. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 








TEN million little fairies 
Came flitting from the sky, 
On whitest little pinions 
A sailing lightly vy. 


They wouldn’t stop to tell me 
Why they were on the wing; 
But all were surely hasting 
A precious gift to bring. 


But in the early morning 
Young eyes were peeping out, 

All glowing bright at seeing 
What they had been about. 


Ho, ho! what laugh and shouting, 
What frolic, fun and noise! 

I watched them from the window— 
A dozen merry boys. 


Those precious little fairies 

° Had labored all the night 
To pile a jolly snow-bank 

Before the morning light. 


_ 
on 


AN INVERSE BOY. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 








“Do you know, Papa,” said Mamma 
Goodman, ‘that in just three weeks 
from to-day Christopher John will be 
eight years old ? Suppose we give a birth- 
day party for him and invite all the fai- 
ries? If they bring presents—and they al- 
ways used to—he will be finely started in 
life.” : 

‘* And of all things,” answered Papa, 
‘‘ let us not forget the Bad Fairy. You 
know she always is forgotten at such 
times, and makes it exceedingly unpleas- 
ant for everybody inconsequence. Where 
does she live now ?” 

As the Sphinx possibly used to reflect, 
after she made her celebrated riddle, it is 
easy enough to ask a question, but a very 
different thing to find the answer. Day 
after day, Papa and Mamma Goodman 
did little but search for the Bad Fairy. 
They besieged all their friends for infor- 
mation, but nobody had seen her for 
years. Even the signs of her presence had 
quite disappeared. Farmer Aiken ac- 
knowledged that his milk had soured 
dreadfully all summer, but, ‘* Sakes 
alive!” cried he,‘‘we know better now than 
to think the Bad Fairy’s to blame. It’s jest 
because our dairy ain’t so good as some.” 

Mrs, Jelly said her little boy had re- 
cently run away and got lost, but she had 
no idea that he had been beguiled by the 
Bad Fairy. She was merely inclined to 
think his jacket hadn’t been sufficiently 
warmed, 

At length some one suggested that 
William of the Wisp knew a great many 
out of the way things, and that, as the 
Bad Fairy seemed to be decidedly out of 
the way, he could perhaps give some tid- 
ings of her. Accordingly, one damp, 
dark night Mr. Goodman and his wife 
set outto find that wanderer, and, after 
stumbling over bog and nettle, discovered 
him dancing about a meadow by his own 
light. 

‘‘ William, do you know anything 
about the Bad Fairy?” called Mr. Good- 
man, as soon us they were within hailing 
distance. 

‘“‘T don't know anything—except dan- 
cing,” answered Will, crossly, ashe took 
a particularly difficult step. ‘Once I did. 
Now I’m nothing but a gaseous com- 
pound of phosphorusand hydrogen. Go 
away, or you'll get malaria.” 

‘“* But we particularly want to know 
where the Bad Fairy lives.” 

** Then you'd better ask her. I saw her 
a minute ago over there by the wood gath- 
ering acorns for her fire. She has to work 
for a living now, like the rest of us. I’m 
fitting myself to give dancing lessons. 
I'll send you my card.” Andhe waltzed 
away. 

This was something. The two crossed 
the meadow and neared a grove, where 
an oak tree stood supreme. There, afraid 
of crushing the little creature, they 
paused, and Mr. Goodman called, 

‘- Bad Fairy, we want tospeak to you.” 

Then cried a tiny voice at his feet: 

‘“‘ For mercy’s sake don’t kick over my 
pile of acorns! What do you want?” 

It was the Bad Fairy, Everybody 
knows how she must have looked as she 





stood there scowling; her portrait may be 
found in almost any collection of fairy 
tales. 

‘*T never receive calls nowadays,” she 
went on. “I’m a hard-working fairy. 
What do you want ?”’ 

‘* We are planning a birthday party for 
our little son, Christopher Jokn,” began 
Mr. Gcodman, “and we particularly wish 
you to be present.” 

“I never go to parties There was a 
time when I made a fearful row if I was 
forgctten, but that’s past and gone. Let 
the young faries go, if there are any left.” 

‘* But just to oblige us.” 

**IT don’t want to oblige you; it might 
give mea fit of sickness. I get dread- 
fully tired of being bad, but if I allowed 
myself to be goodI should die. I can’t go 
round doing mischief as I used to, I’m so 
tied up in knots with rheumatism; but I 
thank my stars I'm just as bad at heart!” 

Unfortunately this cautious father and 
mother dared not trust her incapacity for 
doing evil, and they continued to press 
their invitation upon her until she was 
quite out of patience. 

‘*Now, look here,” said she, stopping 
short in her work of acorn piling, ‘I’ve 
got to take these home to keep up the fire 
till my toadstools are done. If they stop 
boiling for the millionth part of a second, 
the flavor’ll be spoiled, and there isn’t an 
acorn 1n the house.” 

‘* But just promise us to come to the 
party,” insisted Mrs. Goodman. 

‘** Yes; just promise,” said her husband. 

** Well, I will,” cried the Bad Fairy, in 
a rage; ‘‘and you may take the conse- 
quences.” 

This was the last word she would say; 
and tho the two thanked her profusely, 
they went away with heavy hearts. Some- 
how they seemed to have made a mistake. 

They had some difficulty in finding a 
sufficient number of good fairies to make 
up a party; nobody seemed to know the 
whereabouts of these little creatures, so 
plentiful in stories, so hard to seek in life. 
At last, however, they did succeed in 
bringing together a few rather shaky 
specimens, who came trailing along ina 
melancholy way at the appointed hour, 
each bringing Christopher John a little 
parcel, which he opened the moment 
they were gone. 

Christopher John was a broad-shoulder- 
ed boy, with hard, red cheeks and a pair 
of stout legs, which plumply padded their 
Knickerbockers. 

‘* What do you suppose this is?” asked 
he, tearing open a musty little package. 

***Inherent Proclivity for Spelling,” 
read his mother, *‘ Oh, Christopher John, 
how pleased you ought to be !” 

**T’d rather have a jack-knife,” said 
Christopher John, sullenly. ** What’s the 
good of giving a fellow a thing he won’t 
want to use till he grows up? And what’s 
in this little basket?—made out of walnut, 
I declare !” 

‘* Well, if fever!” cried his mother, as 
she pored over it. ‘*I haven’t seen one 
of these since I was a little girl. I 
thought they were all out of date. It’s a 
‘ Freedom from Sunstroke.’ And here is 
a ‘Guarantee against Gout.’” 

**[ don’t want to look at ’em,” said 
Christopher John. ‘* Why couldn’t they 
have brought some of the things fellows 
used to have—a drink to make you in- 
visible or a magic cap, or a lamp that 
summons a genie?” 

He was sadly disappointed, tho it was 
not long before he forgot his grief in 
playing ball with the boys whom he had 
expected to dazzle by fairy gifts. The 
afternoon slipped away; ices and cake 
had been served, and still the Bad Fairy 
did not appear. Papa and Mamma 


Goodman exchanged glances of alarm. | 


Had all their trouble been for nothing, 
and was their poor boy’s destiny to be 
snarled and tangled, after all? 

When the last guest had gone, Uhristo- 
pher John sat down on the door-stone to 
meditate before going to bed; his father 
and mother were near, also meditating, 
and their train of thought was not re- 
markably soothing. 

“Well!” piped a little voice at their 
feet. There she stood before them, her 
face dark and wrinkled as an over-baked 
apple, ‘Well, now I hope your satisfied, 





I’ve left all my work up in arms to get 

here, just because you made such a fuss.” 
‘*‘We thought you might like to come,” 

said Mrs. Goodman, mildly. 

**T told youl shouldn’t like itthe other 
day. I should have been here before, 
tho, but I’ve had the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Vice at my house this after- 
noon. It’s a great bore, and it does no- 
body a particle of harm, but I’ve got to 
keep it going for the sake of my health. 
You don’t know what an awful amount 
of hard work there is in being a bad 
fairy. Well, little dear, so it is your 
birthday?” she continued, turning to 
Christopher John, with an exceedingly 
unpleasant smile. 

‘* Yes’m,” said he, shrinking away froin 
her. 

**Thaven’t anything to give you, ex- 
cept this tiny bit of candy,” she went 
on, still scowling frightfully. ‘‘Eat it, 
little dear.” 

She passed him a small brown kernel, 
aud he, fond of sweets and afraid to of- 
fend, did as he was bidden; and tho his 
mother, vaguely frightened, cried,‘‘Stop!” 
she cried too late. 

** Good-night, sir and madam,” said the 
Bad Fairy, making Papa and Mamma a 
low curtesy, and glaring in a way that 
caused them to quake in their shoes. 
‘I’ve given your son the last grain of 
magic medicine I own, and to-morrow 
he’ll begin to be an Inverse Boy. As for 
you, I hope you'll learn a lesson from 
this, and not go round dragging folks to 
your parties when they don’t want to 
come. Good-night, sir and madam!” 

And she disappeared, leaving a sorely 
frightened set of people to think over her 
words. Both Papa and Mamma were in- 
clined to pronounce the kernel poison; 
and all night long they sat up working 
over Christopher Johu, pouring medicine 
down his unwilling throat and asking, 
** How he felt now?” As no change be- 
came apparent, however, except that he 
grew exceedingly cruss at being kept 
awake, they ceased fearing, and in the 
morning were ready to laugh at the 
fairy’s empty threats. 

Three days had passed, and one after- 
noon Christopher John came running in, 
calling: 

‘“‘T say, Mamma,I wish you’d cut off 
my jacket sleeves; they’re down over 
my hands, and the boys laugh.” 

‘* Why, this is the same jacket you’ve 
been wearing!” 

‘I know it,” he owned—‘‘I know it; 
but, Mamma, I do believe I’m growing 
smaller!” 

That was it; the Bad Fairy had given 
hima dose of that drug used in making 
an Inverse Boy—one who grows down in- 
stead of up. And the charm was terribly 
effective; day by day the boy dwindled, 
and his father and mother, frantic with 
apprehension, sought all the physicians of 
the region, only to be told that none of 
them had ever heard of such a case be- 
fore. One recommended iron, and another 
electricity, but still Christopher John 
waned, and no one could help him. The 
Bad Fairy was nowhere to be found, and 
even William of the Wisp had, according 
to report, entered a dancing college at a 
distance. 

Christopher John had never yet gone to 
school; but one of the doctors called to 
examine his case recommended his begin- 
ring at once. 

**Send him to school with the rest of 
the boys,” said he, ‘‘at least, till he’s 
small enough to be stepped on; it will 
divert his mind.” 

So to school he went, and the boys and 
girls did very little studying that day, for 
cuddling and petting him. He would 
have liked that very well, had he been 
sure of remaining in his present condi- 
tion; but he was constantly beset with 
dread of the time when he should be 
nowhere—‘‘ and that,” he meditated, 
**must be a very unpleasant place.” 

On that first day he behaved with great 
propriety and was only corrected once, 
when the teacher toid him to say 
** Yes’m” and ‘‘ No’m,” instead of ‘* Yes” 
and ‘* No.” 

When he started on his way home 
through the country road, tugging his 
dinner-pail—for he had grown smaller 





through the day, and the pail had not— 
the teacher called after him, 

‘* Now don’t get run over !” 

*“*No’m,” answered he, and he was 
about to go on when a little creature 
started up at his feet. It is unneccessary 
to describe it, beyond saying that it had 
opal wings and sea-mew legs. 

** Did you call?” asked the creature. 

‘*No, I didn’t,” said Christopher John, 
a little disturbed. ‘I only said ‘no’m.’ 

‘*Well, ’magnome. There are two of 
us, @ gnome and a yesm, and I’m very 
much obliged to you for giving me the 
preference. I’ve been trying to buy him 
out, but he won’t sell the good will of the 
business, and you know I couldn’t be ex- 
pected to get on without that.” 

‘*Couldn’t you? But do you always 
come when people say no’m ?” 

‘*Only when they remember to say it 
the first time after being told. Boys sel- 
dom do, and that’s the reason business is 
so dull. Well, what can I do for you?” 

** Do for me?” 

‘** Yes; you can have one wish. People 
always used to be allowed three in old 
times, but we can’t afford that now. It’s 
just as well, however. According to his- 
tory, they usually wasted their chances in 
wishing for something uncommonly fool- 
ish. Now then!” 

‘**IT only want one thing in all the 
world,” said Christopher John, eagerly, 
‘*and that 1s to grow large again.” 

The gnome looked thoughtfully into 
the branches of a golden-rod above his 
head. 

** What are the things you hate to do 
most ?” said he. 

‘*Brush my teeth (I can’t do it at all 
now, the brush is so big), hang up my cap, 
be polite to Aunt Jerusha when she reads 
‘Memoirs of Holy Women’ to me, take 
my boneset”— 

‘¢ That’s enough; I see you know what I 
mean. Well, now, I’ll tell you a secret. 
If, for one day you do all the things you 
hate, you’ll grow an inch. Do them for 
two days, and you'll grow another. Keep 
on, and you'll reach the hight at which 
you began to be an Inverse Boy. Then 
the Bail Fairy’s spell will be quite un- 
done.” 

** But if I should always keep on,” cried 
Christopher John, thrilled with a new am- 
bition, *‘ should I grow to be a giant—and 
join a circus?” 

**No. I'll tell you what would happen. 
You wouldn’t seem to grow any faster 
than other boys, but still there would be a 
change in you; every day you would be 
growing great and good. Much obliged 
for your patronage. Good-by!”’ And he 
was gone. 

Next day every one was amazed at the 
wondrous goodness of Christopher John; 
he even, at dinner, asked for the drum- 
sticks, because Aunt Jerusha liked his fa- 
vorite bits. And when he was measured 
at night, an anxious ceremony adopted 
since his misfortune, it was to find that 
he had actually gained the promised inch, 

Day by day he grew, his father and 
mother scarcely daring to breathe for Joy, 
until he had reached the old mark on the 
kitchen door, and they knew the spell 
was undone. You may be sure no Bad 
Fairy was invited to celebrate that occa- 
sion, and you may be sure, too, that Chris- 
topher John did not cease using the sim- 
ple remedy which had cured him. 

If he couldn’t be a giant he wanted to 
be Great and Good. 

Boston, MAss. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New fork. 











RHYMED ANAGRAMS.—Selected. 

The same eleven letters are omitted from 
each stanza. The last stanza has the an- 
swer. 

1. In winter the sparrow is hungry and 
se he 
On crumbs in our gardens he * * * * * *, 
Winter starves the poor birdies, and so 
we must aim 
To save and bring cheer to their lives, 


2. And when in the spring they have chosen 
their * eee 
Each brooding o’er birdlings five, 
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We'll hail the newccmers and strew at 
our gates 
The food that will aid them to* * * * * *, 


3. While the bees in the summer are stor- 
ing their * * * ** 
The sparrows still chirrup and chatter, 
Their crumbs were forgotten while tak- 
ing our drives; 
They’re hungry and that’s what’s the 


HRHERERHE 


4. When in autumn we harvest the after 
eRe He 
Our sparrows are apt to be * ** * * **, 
Till the bread bas been strewn in the 
garden path, 
But then they are ‘gay and festive.”’ 


5. Which now of the seasons do sparrows 
love best ? 
Shall I hint it to you with my rhyme ? 
They love the gay summer, the winter 
detest, 
But rejoice in the rich * * * * * * * 
we ee, h, i. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Scotland to Manheim. 
Scotland. 
HEE EE REE 
REESE 
RRR HE 
HERE RE 
KEEEEKE 


Manheim. 


. Scotland. 

. A German title of dominion. 
. Without a grave. 

. Smaller. 

. The emblem of a judge. 

. A person engaged—in a miue. 
Manheim. 


NI OT ON 


H. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS.—Selected. 


1 Take to mistake from alight-boat used 
on rivers, and leave for what reason. 

2. Take a number from omens, and leave 
havens. 

8. Take a large weight from to make 
musical, and leave consumed. 

4. Take a conjunction from stigmatized, 
and leave fostered. 

5. Take to be sick from lamenting, and 
leave part of a bird. 

6. Take the coarse part of hemp from 
packing away closely, and leave to sing. 

7. Take a girl’s name from aninstrument 
of warfare, and leave to study. 

8. Take a domestic animal from frowned, 
and leave what every boy wants in winter. 

9. Take astern from floated, and leave to 
marry. 

10. Take a pronoun from bruised, and 
leave insane. 

11. Take a Chinese plant from purloining, 
aud leave to cost. 

12. Take a small winged animal from 
blunted, and leave a pike. 

13. Take rage from desires eagerly, and 
leave poisonous serpents. 

14. Take consumed from household gods, 
and leave small inclosures. 

15. Take to inquire from exposed to genial 
heat, and leave part of a river. 

The removed words are of the same length 
and their central letters when read down- 
ward, name what Thanksgiving brings 
with it. G. F. 

ODD PUZZLE. 


xsenunkh ee eH HH 
* * * *& & * KK & 
* 
*x 
* 
* 


x 
* 
a 
* 
* 
* 
n 
* 
* 
* 
* 
” 
* 


KBnwowroantoanrtawuk © WH 
xk kK eek KE KK KK KK KH HK 


The words from 1 to 8, descending and as- 
cending, contain all the letters of the pre- 
ceding word, with one added. 

. An interjection. 

A negation. 

A heavy weight. 

A famous English school. 

A common mineral substance. 
Upright. 

Seats of authority. 

. Step-daughter of Napoleon. 


. To cut off the length. 
A venomous insect. 

A point of the compass. 
Rent. 

A negative. 

. A preposition. 

. An exclamation. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 27TH. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Valentine. 





DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Primals, Bagstock; finals, Traddles. 
Cross-words. 


BagnetT 
AggerawayteR 
GeorgianA 
SmallweeD 
TrotwooD 
Old BilL 
Cuttil1leE 
KenwigS 
The first cross-word is from Bleak House; 
2, Tale of Two Cities; 8, Mutual Friend; 4, 
Bleak House; 5, David Copperfield; 6, Great 


Expectations; 7, Dombey and Son; 8, Nich- 
olas Nickleby. 








Selections. 


HOW TO BECOME AN AMATEUR 
PHOTOURAPHER. 


STARTING with the advantage of pur- 
chasing his sensitive plates ready for use, 
neatly put up in light tight paper boxes, 
the amateur photographer of to-day has a 
comparatively easy time. 

In apparatus all that is required isa 
light substantial camera, usually of a 
size sufficiently large to take in a five by 
eight plate, a good lens of the rectilinear 
type, a shutter, a compact folding tripod 
and stand, and half a dozen double plate- 
holders, each one holding two plates, 
ready for exposure in the camera, all of 
which may be purchased from manufac- 
turers in style and prices to suit the taste 
and purse of the intending photugrapher. 

The beginner, after having secured 
suitable apparatus, should first familiarize 
himself with its working. He will need 
to learn how to focus and place the re- 
versed image on the ground-glass correct- 
ly, to know when to use the rising front 
and swing-back, and to see that the 
camera stand is properly leveled. After 
these points are acquired, the question of 
exposure and development should be 
studied. As regards exposure, practical 
experience is necessary. No general rule 
can be given. The guides to be consid- 
ered are, the brilliancy of the image on 
the ground-glass, the rapidity of the 
plate, the time. of day, and the subject, 
whether it is a dark, shady nook, or a 
brilliantly illuminated sea-scape. A few 
experiments will teach more than an 
elaborate description in books. There 
has been lately introduced an instrument 
about as large as a good-sized watch, 
teraied a ‘‘ Photometer,” for accurately 
determining the proper exposure. When 
used it is placed in contact with the 
ground-glass, and an internal disk is ro- 
tated until three small holes, arranged in 
a radial line on the disk, appear to merge 
together. Then a reading is taken which 
tells how many seconds exposure should 
be given. Being based on the principle of 
the brilliancy of the ground-glass, it ap- 
pears to work satisfactorily in practice. 
Concerning the proper development of the 
exposed plate, more skill and patience are 
required than are ordinarily expected, but 
it is easier to learn how to do it correctly 
by observing the manipulations of a 
skilled operator than in any other way. 

The development of the plate usually 
occupies about ten or fifteen minutes. It 
is frequently hard for beginners to tell 
when tostop the development. In gene- 
ral they are apt to stop too soon, produc- 
ing thereby negatives too weak and de- 
void of contrast. Developers ready for 
use are sold, saving the beginner con- 
siderable trouble; but those who have the 
time prefer to prepare their own solutions. 
The manipulation is quite easy. Under 
the ruby orange Jight the sensitive plate 
is removed from the holder and laid in a 
rubber trap previously partially filled 
with water. After a minute’s soaking 
the water is poured off, and the develop- 
er, consisting of water, pyro, and potash, 
is poured on. In the course of two min- 
utes the picture appears, and soon gradu- 
ally develops out fully, when the plate is 
washed and the image fixed in a hyposul- 
phite of soda solution.—F. C. BEACH, in 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFLFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 











Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
E(THER 








Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright ons Horizontal, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yor’ 














A wonderful 
invention for 
Churches, 
. Handsome 
tisfaction 
pussentees. Cata- 
ogue & price list (ree. 
- A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 





“GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS 


75 Cents percan. 2 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“HOME EXERCISER"? for Brain Workers 
and OME SxS eigen’ idiien and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium, Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tile, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Voca} Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N.Y City. 

rof, D. L. Dowp, Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
any other that I liked half as well.” 


NoTRa 
N@ Bone 




















The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beat Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with ftac-simile ot 

Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 

across label, 
Sold by Storekee’ 








rs, Grocers and Dengyiete 





Baw THE ONLY 


Brilliant yy 
Durable ext 


Economical 


Are Diamond Dyes. They excel all others 
in Strength, Purity and Fastness, None others 
are just as good. Beware of imitations—they 
are made of cheap and inferior materials and 
give poor, weak, crocky colors. 

36 colors; ro cents each. 


Send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 
for coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or sluing 
(20 cts. a quart), etc, Sold by Druggists or by 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 





For Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 
Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 


























LIEBIG'’S EXTRACT OF MBaT CO.. Lt’. London 
ae CELERY 
ane’ $ ) COMPOUND 
“Paine’s Celery Com- 
Neuralgia pound cured my nerv- 
ous sick headaches,”” 
Mrs. L. A. Brentner, 
Nervous San Jacinto, Cal. 
“After using six bot- 
Prostration tles of Paine’s Celery 
Compound, I am cured 
ry a 
AMUEL HUTCHINSON 
Rheumatism South Cornish, N. H 
“Tt has done me more 
Kidney good for kidney disease 
than any other medi- 
Diseases I cine.” Gro. Aszorr, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
“Paine’s Celery Com- 
—_ und has been of reat 
All Liver nefit for torpid Bees, 
Di d as. and bilious- 
ness.” Extzaseru C. 
sorders Upa t, Quechee, Vt. 

















About American Watches. 


A Magazine Article and an Iaterview With 
Charles 8. Crossman, 








‘The December number of the American Magazine—- 
which hasshown 80 much encouragement to Ameri- 
can ideas and ee an sakevseting ar- 

ch- of the 


American watches. For gzszepie he ears ye oe. 


kind of sentiment which often induces one to patron- 
ize home industry, there are practical reasons why 
the American wateh. and egporttily the Elgin, is the 
best and why it selis best. The American watch will 
as a rule, stand more hard usage and still keep good 
time: its exposed parts may not be so elaborately fin- 
ished as some gradesof Swiss watches of compara- 
tively thesame commercial value, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the fine temper of the steel 
parts. thec justment to temperature, the inter- 
changeability of the parts of the movement, and the 
ease with which they are procured for repairing pur- 
poses. .. e question of relative merit in Swiss 
and American movements may stil] be an open one— 
personally, I prefer the American movement; but 
our cases are, beyond doubt, more elegant and artis- 
tic than those made in Kurope. Therefore,I have 
no hesitation in advising Americans to buy American 
watches—for their strength, their accuracy, and their 

auty. We Americans, fi ally, now furnish Eng- 
land and her colonies with most of their watches; 
and that seems, also, to be a potent argument in fa- 
vor of American manutacture.” 

Mr. Crossman isa high authority on watches, and 
his opinions as quoted have special value at this holi- 
day season. With a view to obtaining further infor- 
mation from bim a reporter called yesterday and had 
the following brief interview with hi.o. 

“What has been the effect of the political cam- 





campaign. You see, the political s ers cited ours 

Peduetties the 

Senator Cullom, Gen. Stewart L. 

Woodford and omere have enquestionasty done the 
es. 





CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 
JEWELERS, 


23 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


DANTRELL’S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 








Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 1] 1th Street, New York 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








THE NEW YEAR ON THE FARM. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE 








NEw YEAR’s Day is not our theme, for 
that noted anniversary will have been 
celebrated ere this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT reaches its readers; but we would 
touch upon matters of interest to ruralists 
during the whole year 1889, and speak espe- 
cially of what may be done on the farm the 
present winter to assure favorable results 
in spring, summer and autumn. Born and 
reared on a farm, and having ende:vored to 
keep fully posted in regard to the various 
and great improvements in culture and 
management which have since been intro- 
Ouced, we ought to be enabled to compre- 
hend the situation and requirements of 
those engaged in what Washington de 
clared to be “ the most Healthful, the most 
Useful and the most Noble employment of 
Man’’—Agriculture. Therefore, putting 
ourselves in the place (or alongside) of the 
farmer-reader, we will endeavor to keep his 
standpoint in view in whatever suggestions 
may be offered for his consideration. 

The opening of a new year is an interest- 
ing period for all classes of people. It is 
the sexson for making good resolutions, 
and, when carried out, they almost invari- 
ably result in salutary reform. Most peo 
ple resolve to ‘‘turn over a new leaf,” yet 
comparatively few adhere faithfully to their 
determiniation. Those who “stick” usual- 
ly win the battle, whatever their vocation. 
Every one who radically reformsin morals, 
or improveg in the practice of his occupa- 
tion, not only benefits himself but exerts a 
salutary influence upon other individuals 
and the community, and this is notably 
true in the country. The farmer who in- 
augurates a new mode of tillage, or a bet- 
ter way of performing any important farm 
labor, is not only a gainer himself but a 
benefactor of the rural public; and if he 
introduces into his locality improved live 
stock, better seeds, plants, and the like, or 
makes valuable discoveries in the manipu- 
lation or management of any staple crop, 
he confers substantial benefit upon his 
fellow-husbandmen. His example in such 
matters is imitated by shrewd, intelli- 
gent observers, and the result in almost 
every instance is the yiving of a decided 
impetus to genuine progress an‘l improve- 
ment in the neighborhood. 

But let us begin with the year and con- 
sider how it can best be started aright. Of 
course, the first duty of the rural citizen at 
this period is to ascertain his financial posi- 
tion—to learn whether he has lost or gained 
by the past season’s operations. A careful 
review will show him how he stands, and 
also wherein he has made mistakes. This 
knowledge is all important, and will en- 
able the intelligent farmer to so change or 
modify his plansand practices as to work 
more profitably in thefuture. If he is wise 
he will carefully note all errors in culture, 
rotation or management and avecid them 
hereafter; andif he is guided by the lamp 
of experience—often an expensive illumina- 
tor, as many a cultivator can attest —he will 
institute such changes as will be most like- 
ly, in his matured judgment, to redound to 
his advantage. ‘lo begin the year aright 
he should not only know the result of his 
labors in field, orchard and garden, but also 
be enabled to judge as to the respective 
merits of the various kinds of live stock he 
is keeping and whether it is necessary to 
change any breeds in order to render that 
branch of his husbandry more profitable. 
In this age of progress, when blooded stock 
can so easily be obtained and is usually far 
the most profitable, it will not pay farmers 
to keep scrub or any inferior domestic ani- 
muls upon his premises. 

At this juncture there are many things 
demanding the thoughtful attention of all 
would-be successful agriculturists. Jan- 
uary is especially the month in which to 
begin planning and forecasting for theac- 
tive operations of the ensuing season. It is 
the time for the practical soil cultivator to 
ask, ‘* What shall the harvest be for 1889 ?”’ 
and whether the answer thereto be favor- 
able or otherwise will depend largely upon 
the character of his brain-work in the pres- 
ent and the direction and extent of his ac- 
tion in the future. By properly exercising 
his brains now—knowing his exact situa- 
tion, the result of last year’s labors, and 
the condition and capacities of his soil, live- 
stock, working tea.us, implements,and other 
means at his command—he can easily plan 
and arrange a program for the active apd im- 





portant spring and summer campaigns. Dur- 
ing the leisure of winterit is comparatively 
easy to mature plans—to decide as to what 
crops shall be grown and on which fields, 
how many acres of each, and also in regard 
to any changes that may be desirable in va- 
rieties of grains and vegctables—so that 
when the busy period arrives there may be 
no delay for the lack of timely decision and 
preparation. The character of the season, 
the spring weather especially, may some- 
times interfere with one’s program, but the 
wise and wide-awake farmer will usually 
be enabled to so modify or radically change 
his plans as to avoid any material delay or 
damage. 

Another important item for those who 
would begin the year well and wisely is the 
opening of a set of farm account books. 
All farmers should have such books and 
must, to keep pace with the times in this 
progressive age. Asarvle, the farmer who 
keeps an account of all his transactions is 
successful in his operations. If he does this 
he not only knows the exact state of his 
financial affairs, but is fully advised as to 
the value of crops, live stock and farm ma 
chinery. The farmer who carefully notes 
down the cost of each crop and the receipts 
therefrom (or its value for feeding) can 
readily decide as to the profit or loss, and 
also arrive at some definite conclusion as to 
where he has “ missed it” or “hit it” in 
judgment or management. Shrewd busi- 
ness men are careful to keep their accounts 
accurately, finding it indispensable to se- 
cure success; and what the merchant or 
mauufacturer does in this regard should be 
done by the agriculturist. Every farmer is 
to agreat extent a manufacturer and should 
also be enough of a business man to keep a 
fair record of his transactions. 

In this connection let us observe that a 
map of one’s farm, with each field num- 
bered or otherwise designated (noting size, 
guality of soil, previous cropping, etc.), will 
prove a great aid in keeping track of the 
year’s operations. How many readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT possess such a guide and 
convenience? And how many have kept 
such memoranduns in an account book or 
diary (and every farmer should possess 
both) as will enable them to tell exactly the 
expense—in cash, labor, interest on land, 
etc.—of each crop produced? And how 
about the domestic animals? If you keep 
cows, what have they paid you per head in 
the aggregate? What, also, as to the sheep 
and swine, and even the chickens, for the 
latter are an important factor on many 
farms? Do you really knuw how much 
each kind or breed contributes to your in- 
come, and which is the most profitable? If 
not, you ought toinvestigate and ascertain, 
alike for present information and as a guide 
for future operations. Bein at once, for 
you know the proverb about procrastina- 
tion. Indeed, and finally on this point, let 
us frankly say to all concerned: You farm- 
ers who have kept books aforetime, keep 
them more carefully in future; and you 
(whether grain growers, fruit growers, 
market gardeners, dairymen, graziers or 
**mixed’’ husbandmen) who have never 
noted down, in black and white, a record of 
your transactions, begin to do so now—you 
can include doings from the first instant, 
so as to have the account complete for 1889 
—and pray don’t omit to makea note of 
every material matter pertaining to the 
farm, and outside thereof also, if you are 
‘fresh’? enough to indulge in any specula- 
tions aside from your legitimate, honest, 
honorable and indispensable occupation. 

During the leisure days and long evenings 
of winter the farmer will have time to decide 
about and arrange for such permanent im- 
provements as are needed and he can this 
year make on his premises. Whether it be 
a house, barn or other building, fences, 
drainage, planting an orchard, or other im- 
provement which will add to the value of 
the farm, it is wise economy to plan what is 
to be done, estimate the cost, and make in 
advance such arrangements as are neces- 
sary, so that when the time comes for ac- 
tion the work may be done promptly and 
properly. Such improvements as we have 
mentioned add largely to theintrinsic value 
of one’s homestead, besides increasing the 
pleasure and comfort of its occupants. 
Now, also,is the season to study and ar- 
range for fertilizers, seeds, trees, plants, 
etc., for use or planting on the opening of 
spring. And don’t forget the vegetable 
and flower gardens. Procure seed and plant 
catalogs from some of the trustworthy 
dealers who advertise in THE INDEPENDENT, 
sitdown with wife and daughters and select 
what you need for both profit and pleasure 
—and giving pleasure to one’s family is 
generally a good investment when it is sup- 
plied in the form of flowers, plants, shrubs 
and like accessories of tne rural or subur- 
ban home. Be mindful of this Mr. Hus- 
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band and Father, all through the year upon 
which we have just entered, and you and 
your family will be the happier therefor. 

One more suggestion before adding 
jinis to this already too extended homily. 
While planning and providing for practical 
operations, and even deciding upon details, 
let no soil-tiller neglect the attainment of 
useful know!edge from rural books and pe- 
riodicals and the discussions of Farmers’ 
Clubs and Institutes. No one who omits 
attention to these means of obtaining val- 
uable information will start the year 
aright, or be so well prepared as he might 
for discharging its labors and duties; and 
certainly those who devote the most time 
to the acquisition of what may be thus 
learned, will be the most likely to receive 
the largest rewards for their efforts and 
investments at the close of the season’s 
practical operations in field, orchard and 
garden. All who can should attend and 
participate in the doings, and notably the 
discussions, of clubs and institutes. There 
is one class, the country clergymen, which 
ought to lend presence, voice and influence 
at these meetings, and thereby aid tbeir 
fellow-citizepsin their laudable efforts to 
improve and advance. Clergymen who 
cultivate small farms or large gardens for 
profit as well as pleasure—and the profit is 
often necessary to eke out too limited sala- 
ries—can do much good in the manner indi- 
cated. “Do good and communicate,” or 
by communicating, is very applicable in 
this case; and it is hoped that many of the 
rural clergy who belong to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’s large and wide parish of readers will 
endeavor to respond favorably to our sea- 
sonable suggestion. 


A PLEA FOR THE BARBERRY. 
BY B. P. DRURY. 





'THE farmer would consider a crop which 
seldom or never fails a great boon. The 
fruit-grower has this in the barberry. In 
the years when other fruits are scarce 
the barberry proves a real treasure. This 
beautiful coral fruit—not much more tart, 
if any, than the gooseberry—makes a sauce 
which rivals the cranberry in excellence. It 
suggests the idea of being “all skin and 
bones,’’ yet it has sufficient juice to make 
most delicious jelly, especially if mixed with 
apple juice, which relieves the tartness and 
enhances the beauty of the color. By the 
addition of varying quantities of apple 
juice the jelly can be made to assume differ- 
ent shades, from a dark, rich red toa delicate 
pink. The pretty oval berries make good 
jam when cooked for a few moments ina 
boiling syrup, pound for pound. There are 
few better desserts than a steamed barberry 
roly-poly, eaten with sugar and butter sauce. 
But aside from its utility, the barberry is 
desirable as ministering to our sense of 
beauty. If we could not eat the berries, and 
if malicacid were never manufactured from 
them, if the roots were never used to color 

ellow, or the bark for tanning purposes, if 
from one variety no,extract valuable for oph- 
thalinia had been secured, yet the barberry 

| be a desirable thing for the eyes to 
upon. 

Planted in hedges the barberry is a bower 
of beauty from the time pendulous racemes 
vo! yellow bells swing in the spring sun- 

ue, throughout the winter, when the 
riet berries blush under veils of snow 
ind sleet. We have our lawn divided from 
orchards on either side by thick-set hedges 
of barberry. At one time we did not know 


but we might be compelled to sacvifice them 
the mistaken idea that the yellow fun 
metimes found on the under side of 
aves produces rust in corn. The 
prev» ence of this notion has prejudiced 
peo against very generally employing 
the barberry for hedges, altho, in certain 
situations, it is so well adapted for this pur- 
pose. 
No one will be likely to regret planting 
a barberry hedge. It will soon repay its 
owner by displaying thousands of vermilion 
purses upon every bough—purses which, 
besides being beautiful, have the remark- 
able virtue of never being found empty! 
ORLEANS, ILL. 


ie 


“ ROARING” IN HORSES. 


WEare enabled to make this morning one 
of the most important announcements that 
has ever been made in connection with vet- 
erlnary surgery—this being none other than 
that a horse has been successfully cured of 
** roaring.’’ This has been accomplished by 
Dr. George Fleming, C. B., the principal 
veterinarian to the forces. In order to give 
a complete history of the case, it will be 
necessary to quote the following sentences 
in the Report on Army Horsesin 1887, which 
was issued as a blue-book last week. 
this Dr. Flemming says: 

“For the morbid condition which causes 

‘ roaring,’ 61 horses were cast (5.27 per 
cent.), more than 20 less than in 1886. At- 
temps are now being made to abolish this 
cause of inefficiency by an operation on the 
larynx which I have introduced, and which 
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I have reason to hope will be successful. If 
so, it will prove a boon of much value, not 
only to our mounted corps, but to breeders 
and owners of horses generally.”’ 

Even while this was being issued the 
operation resulted in a complete success. 





A troop horse at Woolwich was about to be 
cast as useless. He was an excellent ani- 
mal in all respects save one; he made such 
a noise and was so distressed after going at 
a fast pace for a few yards that nothing 
could be done with him. A fortnight ago 
he was operated on, and on Monday last, 
the wound on the larynx having healed, 
leaving scarcely any trace, he was severely 
tested. Altho he was put for a long ‘time 
at both trot and gallop, there was no noise, 
and the respiration was quite freeand easy. 
The horse was reported fit for duty, and is 
now in use with the troop. This is the 
greatest achievement and the most impor- 
tant one in its results we have ever had in 
veterinary surgery; and Dr. Fleming is to 
be warmly congratulated on the complete- 


ness of his success. Heis now engaged in 
writing a monograph on the conditions 
which cause ‘*roaring.’’ together with a 
description of his operation. Thisis a work 
that will be looked forward to with very 
lively interest.—London Times. 


“ To the peer of the Time: 

“Sir: It will doubtless aceue interesting to ail 
those who have to do with horses, no less than 
to those who are desirous of relieving them 
from “Pym learn that there is every pros- 

pect of a cure being realized for the grave de- 
Pect in respiration known as * roaring’—a de- 
fect which appears to be on the increase, and 
especially among thorough-bred@ and half-bred 
horses, and often renders them almost, if not 
guite, valueless. 

r. Fleming, C. B., principal veterinary sur- 
geon of the army, who for some years has made 
a special study of the morbid conditions which 
give rise to the impediment in breathing that 
ome such distress and noise, devised an 

ration on the larynx for the removal of the 
° struction. Under his directions I have re- 
Soo upon two army horses which 
ave been cast for ‘roaring,’ and I am 
ae say ~ ee altho comparatively few 
ve elapsed, the * roaring’ in one case has 
, and in the other is most qacidedly 
cares if not altogether abolished. The heal- 
ing process is still going on, and doubtless, as 
the tumefaction from the operation subsides 
further improvement in the latter instance will 
ensue. The great advantage of Fleming’s 
method is that the animal suffers no pain, be- 
ing chloroformed; nor does it experience any 
immediate su uent inconvenience in eating, 
pee gm or breathing. My cases were watered 
and fed in the usual way as soon as they re- 
covered from the narcotic; so that even if the 
operation chanced to be unsuccessful (and all 
operations fer at times) the animal is not dam- 
aged and is left no worse than before. The 
scar which remains is very small and not 
noticeable. In conclusion, I venture to predict 
that Fleming’s method of laryngotomy appears 
likely to take a position among the most useful 
and safest in veterinary surgery. 
“Yours obediently. 
“ F, RAYMOND, F.R.C.V.S., -R.M.S., etc. 
** Royal Horse Infirmary, W oolwich, May 30th.” 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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Ferry’ s Seeds 


D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 
est Seedsmen 





should send 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. 








THE VOICE, when hoarse and husky 
from overstrain or irritation of the vocal 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use Of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy- 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this prep- 
aration. A specific for throat affections. It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable in every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggiste. rice $1; six Lotties, $5. 





ANTED SALESMEN, By the oldest, 
largest and best-known Nurser- 
iesin the West. Permanent 


‘itions; good pay. 
Outft free. Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo, 
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ULNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.& P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. Tt includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK 


K ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, ux MINNEAPO: 


S, DENVER and 
ficent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service ga, between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 


BL , and between CHICAGO and 
EKANS - Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace coping. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 


rnia Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, ag Joseph, ‘Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist line to the scenicresorts 
fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch pape 
WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
‘owa, South western Minnesota and Bast 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
eles So Saeat, to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tien, enply ateny Osupen Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful wer system, claiming 8,000 
mites of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. ia construction it ranks as the 

uilt railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
and curves avoided (a straight 





has been 
Wigg Saving been oui ected). a oan . a 
uipmen' y without controversy, 
the See, ly Solid vestibule trains from 
Se rear Pullman. These trains are 


with the greatest com. 
train on earth. The 





ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 


passace on these trains. 





DINGEE & CONARD CO 


ROSES «s$ 


all wants. 


i ae L THE FINEST NEW_R 


NG VINES, New Summer FLO 


We offer Jostpaid at your 
own door, the LARGEST 

STOCK of ROSES in 

America, ail varieties, 

sizes and prices, to suit 

New Hardy FLOWERING PLANTS, 
Feiwe BULBS, and JAPAN LILIES, New 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, S GLADIOLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, New GRAPES, New and Rare FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Goods sent yee 


mail or express. 
iflustra: 


Satisfaction 
EE TO ALL who write for it. 


IDE, r10 
Tt will St iy Sete te ona'he Wow Coree’ 


handsomely 
THE DINGEE. & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Importers, West Grove, Pa. 
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THE 


RisinGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


‘or Be Labor, 
liness, Durability and Cheapriess,Uneq ualled. 
BROS... Proprietors, Canton 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTART.ISHED IN 1840. 








New Beebs Hot-sir Furnace. strict! 
class, Gas Tight. Self-cleaning—Powerful Heaters. 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send foe: price list. 

JANES & KIRTLAND, 
1346 Broadway. New York. 


HINDERCORNS. 
Stops all pain. 


first- 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One Month. ....8 8 One Year......... $3 00 
ree Months. 7% Two Years....... 5 00 
Four Months.....100 Three Years..... 70 
Six Months....... ; 2 Four Years....... 8 
Nine Montbs.. Five Years........10 
Singic’ ) el 10< cents. 


In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
nion $1.56 per year additionai. 

IONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 

ee AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


Oelecrintions = be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 
Sample Copies Free upon Avpitension, 
G3" Make all remittances payable to the order of THe 
INDEPENDENT. 


«@” Remittances should be made by Post-Uffive 
a pa Express, Express 
ti 


Posi 
Postal 
sU 


SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the a nem of their Sub- 
scriptions so that ho loss of numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & Co. No. 188 Fleet Street. 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptiors and 


advertisements. 4 
Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0, Box 3787, New York Clty, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THE INDEPENDENT'S special auiains Last will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Anv one w'ab- 
ing to subscribe for one or more “papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDEYT can save : 
very handsome percentage of money oy ord sring fror 
our Club-List, 








- 
- 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines *o the column.) 


seseneseeeceseeeestOCe! 2 UMMC... .-ceseee cesceces 


e 

4times See ane)... { see one me month). --B5c, 
13 o ‘ 
_. o ee ie 
» * weive * 3 son twelve “  )...6Be 


READING NOTICES......... ON® DOLLAR PER AGaT? 
LINE, BACH TIM&, 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 
Love. 

ReLIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CEeNTs A LIN 

Manes seus AND DEATHS. pot payee four linee 


$1. r that. Twenty-five Cents 
adress all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2351 Breadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEP@NDENT. each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 














States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of parity, strength 


b rn wholesomeness. More economical t 

kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 

— titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in cans. , tim BAKING POWDER 
MPANY, 106 WaliSt.. N. ¥ 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
withevit Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SEND EY EAD ARERR SOMES 
SET OF CARD 
FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield. Mass. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
faventions ag ewe Fok a Gold 
0 ‘or 
Sheed Pin Pin Pianos tl several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





























ST SToc 
7 fis LEAS STSSRINGS 
CLEANFAST — 
Q Cotton ot 
Bobann ? our Dye. 
Dye. | Retail stores| 
Guaranteed 927  Broad-| 
not to way,2 West 
crock. | lith St., and 
218 West 
_ — 125th Street, | 
quality un-| s New York. 
surpassed. ra NAG 107 State St., 
| cago 
Send for | le West St 
price-list. TRADE-MAR} | to 














A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORIO.” 








For Ss by all Stationers. 


BRO 7S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
RACE orm ama 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 


Wasdiiaude: 26 John Street, New York 





DIAMOND HAMS 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s BRAND, Cincinnati. 
(From Report to State po American Hog 


ars to me that no 
e American for pur- 





HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOS. 


Recommended by the World’s Pre-eminent 
Vocalists and used at their concerts by 
Marie Rose-Mapleson. Adelaide Phillipps, Etelka 
Pore. Annie Louise Cary, Minnie Hauk, Emma 
“The First Choice of the Great Pianists.’’ 

Chevalier De Kontski, My decided preference,” 
Edmund Neupert, “ Never played on a finer.” Wm. 
H. Sherwood, “T e, Best.” Calixa Lavaliee, “ Per- 
’ Louis Maas, “ Unequalled.” 
Interesting Cotoges ns Free. 

mn THE INDEPEN 


HENRY F, “MILLER & SONS, PIANO CO., 


‘BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA, 





A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


For $18.00. 


Black Walnut Furniture Cov- 
er, Drop Leaf, 5 Drawersand Full 











LOUDERBACK & c0., 
hoe Manufacturers of 
Patent Inside 
Sliding Blinds, 
Cae aor English Venetian 
Blinds, 


Doors. 
Send for catalogue giv- 
ing full description and 
prices. Our goods are 
< guaranteed the best 
Inside Shing Blinds. quality made. 
Pactory, Nos, 413 and 415 8o. Sth 8t., Phila., 
Branch Office No. 963 Broadway, New York. 


DIAMONDS. 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


Importers and Cutters of Diamonds, 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 











58 Nassau Street and58 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ee ______—id St. Antrew’s Street, London. 
———— ee A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 
Successors to 







SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury S&t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM 


Established 1780 





Ohurch, 
Lodge, 
Pa rl or. 


s. C. 
Smali 


& Co., 
Boston, 
Mass. 


MICHA TANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and 838 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th 8ts., 
NEW VORK CITY.* 


W. & B. DOUG 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, anc 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic my Garden 
Engin ain yu 

ures, Iron Pourbs, Y: 
Hydrant, Street Wakes 


*WoRES FOUNDED IN 1832. 

—— est medal awarded 
them by the Universal Exhi- 
bition at Paris, France, in 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, in 1873 
and’ Centennial Exhibition 


Catalogues sent. 




















OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Lllinois. Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska. Dakota 
and Wyoming, pevetrates the Agricultural, 
Mining and Commercial Centers of the 


WEST -~NORTHWEST. 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the line em- 
braces Sumptuous Diving Cars. New Wag- 
ner and Pullman Sleepers, Superb day 
Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, connecting for Portland, Denver, 
San Francisco and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and fall 
information, apply to any Ticket agent or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, IIl. 


J.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt, 





St. Paul Ica Palace, 





DON’T FAIL 
.\TO SEE THE 


ST. PAUL ICE PALACE! 


Ten Days of Winter Sports 


INCLUDING 
TOBOCCANING, 





SNOW SHOEINC, 


CURLINC. 
AND TWO 





Grand Stormings of the ice Palace 
A Magnificent Display of Fireworks. 


Reduced Rates of Fare by All Lines. 
The Carnival begins January 22, ends Febuary 1, 
BUY THE WRINGER cave 


we MOST LABOR 
© PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more. 


SM EMPIRE = Giotaes, 













Bolid White E 
‘wanted everywhere W. Oe. Auburn,’ 








Seelre, Dodd's 76.2: Bostor 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





RAI0G 














FREDRICKS’ 


o ereaseeoy 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN EVERY STYLE AT MODERA E 


Mr Fredrick s attends personally to the sittings, and guaranteesperfect satisfaction. 


FAMILY PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


cor. 9 Street, 














Tax 


Inperexpent Press, 33 TO 43 Goup Srrezt NEAR Fulton Sreeer. 





PRICES. * MPERIALS 6 PER bor. DUPLICATES $3 PER DOZ. 























